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Right Reverend Sir, 

It gives me much satisfaction to have 
this opportunity of expressing the sense which I 
have long entertained of your personal friendship, 
as well as of your high professional eminence. 

With the obligations of private kindness, the 
public have indeed no concern ; but there can be 
few individuals in this country, and those not 
much acquainted with the annals of literature, 
who are not aware of the great services which 
you have rendered to its cause ; and, particularly, 
of the valuable assistance which, from time to 
time, you have supplied to the biblical critic and 
to the theological student. 

To you, therefore, with peculiar propriety, may 
a work be dedicated which has for its object the 
elucidation of ancient history, and especially of 
that portion of it which is more immediately con- 
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dedication: 


nected with the oracles of Divine truth. Your 
ow n labours in this department have added great- 
ly to your well-founded reputation, both as a 
scholar and as a philosopher ; and, in consequence 
of the learning and care which you bestowed 
upon your edition of Stackhouse, the speculations 
of that unequal author may now be read, at once 
with greater safety and with greater profit. 

That you may long preside over a Church 
which assuredly has cause to feel proud in the 
credit attached to your name, is the sincere wish 
of. 


Right Revehend Sir, 
Your most obliged, 
And most dutiful Servant, 


Michaei. Ritsseli.- 



PREFACE. 


The object of these volumes is to complete the learned 
works of Shuckford and Prideaux, which have been long 
held in high estimation by the public. The labours of 
the Dean of Norwich were indeed directed to a purpose 
somewhat different from that of his immediate successor 
in the same field of research. He undertook to fill up, 
with materials derived from the pages of Profane authors, 
the interval between the conclusion of the annals which 
arc contained in the canonical Jewish Scriptures, and the 
inspired narrative as it is resumed in the Christian Writings 
about five centuries afterwards : and this task he perform- 
ed with so much success, that few books have enjoyed a 
more extensive and. enduring popularity than the “ Old 
and New Testament connected, in the History of the 
Jews and neighbouring Nations, from the Declension of 
the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah to the Time of Christ.'” 

It is well known that it was the intention of Dr Shuck* 
ford to bring down the narrative of Sacred History from 
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the creation of the world to the epoch at which Prideaux 
begins his valuable performance. In the conclusion of the 
preface to his third volume he states, that, if I find my 
endeavours continue acceptable to the public, I shall, as 
soon as I can, in one volume more, offer the remaining 
part of this undertaking.” But he did not live to com- 
plete his plan ; and the work, accordingly, which should 
have extended to the reign of Ahaz, proceeds no farther 
than to the times of Joshua; leaving about eight hundred 
years of a very important period to occupy the pen of 
some future writer. 

Considering the facts now mentioned, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that the title-page of Dr Shuckford’s book should 
have continued, until the present day, to announce his 
labours, according to the original extent of his undertaking, 
and not according to what he actually accomplished. His 
work is denominated The Sacred and Profane History of 
the World connected, from the Creation of the World to 
the Dissolution of the Assyrian Empire, at the Death of 
Sardanapalus ; and to the Declension of the Kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, under the Reigns of Ahaz and Pekah.” 
But, as has been already stated, his narrative descends no 
lower than to the occupation, by the Israelites, of the 
Holy Land, under the immediate successor of Moses. 
The numerous events, therefore, whicli took place under 
the government of the Judges; in the brilliant reigns of 
Saul, David, and Solomon ; as well as during those of the 
successive pmu'cs o{ Israel and Judah, till the ascendency 
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of the Assyrian power threatened the liberty of both these 
nations, remained to be embodied in a continuous narra- 
tive, as also to be connected with the contemporaneous his- 
tory of such other tribes and kingdoms of the East as had 
any intercourse with the descendants of Israel. 

It cannot liave escaped the notice of the reader, that the 
word cmnection in the volumes of Shuckford, as well as in 
those which are now submitted to his perusal, has a mean- 
ing considerably different from that which it conveys in the 
writings of Prideaux. The last-named author connected 
twd historical points by filling up the gap between them : 
the former attempted nothing more than to illustrate the 
early annals of the Hebrew people by a reference to the 
condition of the neighbouring nations at the same period, 
and to determine thereby the dates of certain great events 
upon which the synchronism of ancient history might be 
clearly established. 

The part of my undertaking which is now laid before 
the public comprehends the times of the Judges, and ter- 
minates with the commencement of the regal government 
in the days of Samuel ; it being my intention, in other two 
volumes, to carry down the narrative to the point at which 
the very learned author of ‘‘ The Old and New Testament 
Connected” began his inquiries. It is, perhaps, hardly 
worthy of remark, that both Prideaux and Shuckford 
brought out their respective works in separate portions 
and at various periods, — an example, however, which I 
should not have been solicitous to follow, had not the 
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time and the materials employed in the composition ot the 
first and second Books greatly exceeded the limits which 
were originally contemplated. 

The third and fourth volumes will contain, together 
with a view of the civil and religious history of the He- 
brews, an outline of the chronology, literature, and policy 
of the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Hindus. At the 
close of the last volume there will be inserted a copious 
Index to the whole work, together with a Chronolo- 
gical Tabic, exhibiting a connected view of the princi- 
pal events which compose the history of ancient nations. 

No one can write a work of any research in Edinburgh 
without having to express his obligations to Dr Irving 
and to Mr David Laing. The intimate knowledge of 
books possessed by both these gentlemen is only equalled 
by their politeness and attention ; and the former of whom, 
in particular, as librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, 
shows himself at all times ready to meet the generous 
views of the distinguisiied body whom he represents, by 
granting every facility to those who undertake to advance 
the interests of literature. 

But, on this occasion, my special thanks are due to 
William Erskine, Esq., the accomplished editor of Baber’s 
Memoirs, who, in the most friendly manner, allowed me 
access to his valuable collection, in which arc some very 
rare treatises, printed as well as in manuscript, on oriental 
history and antiquities. 


Le fH. 1827. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To the reader who shall enter in earnest upon the in- 
quiries which are pursued in this work, it will soon become 
manifest that, in most cases, the study of ancient history 
resolves itself into a series of chronological disquisitions 
respecting the origin of nations and the relative antiquity 
of events. The last thing which appears of importance to 
the annalist of a rude age, is to mark the precise order 
of the occurrences which he records, and more especially 
to afford the means of determining their place in the map 
of time, by noting their distance from some common point 
to which they might all be referred. 

In the more ancient portion of the Old Testament, for 
example, we have to rely almost solely upon that uncertain 
standard which is founded upon the average duration of 
human life and the length of a generation, — a mode of 
reckoning which, as it proceeds upon a principle at no 
time fixed, and assumes the constancy of elements which 
arc subject to an incessant but irregular variation, cannot 
be applied, with any degree of confidence, to establish the 
date of events removed from one another by the lapse of 
centuries. From the Flood to the days of Abraham, the 
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generation, or period between the birth of a father and 
that of his eldest son, became gradually contracted ; but 
as the rate of diminution was far from being uniform, we 
cannot, it is obvious, on that principle alone, arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion in regard to the number of years 
which passed from the nativity of Arphaxad to the infancy 
of the patriarch whose name has just been mentioned. 
Had the inspired historians, in their narrative, been led to 
measure the lapse of time and the succession of events, 
by a reference to the epoch of creation, or even to that of 
the universal deluge, we should have had no difficulty in 
finding the proper place of every other occurrence, as well 
as the true limits of every particular epoch. 

From the exode down to the era of Christianity, the 
life of the human being, having fallen more nearly to its 
present extent, supplies a better standard for determining 
the order and distance of the main facts which constitute 
the history of the Hebrew people ; and hence, from the 
death of Moses to the decline of the Jewish state, chrono- 
logy shines with a much clearer and more steady light ; 
conducting the historical student to results wdiicli not 
only harmonize with th(‘ leading details of the sacred 
annals, but also correspond to the general condition of 
society at that distant period, and to the records of all con- 
temporary kingdoms. 

In proportion to the obscurity which hangs over the re- 
mote ages of the world, the greater is the difference of 
opinion which prevails among the learned, in rcs})cct to 
the length of the period which intervened between the 
creation and the flood, as well as of that which passed be- 
tween the latter event and the birth of Abraham. The 
antediluvian epoch is found to vary in the works of an- 
cient authors not less than seven hundred years ; while 
the second interval just mentioned continues to be bound- 
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ed by limits equally uncertain; extending, according to 
some chronographers, to nearly eleven centuries, and be- 
ing, according to others, restricted to less than three. 

Those who are not acquainted with the writings of the 
ancient historians, must be surprised when they find that 
the system of dates which has been adopted in the autho- 
rised version of the Scriptures differs from the chronolo- 
gical conclusions which are now commonly held, to the full 
amount of fourteen hundred years. The numbers which 
appear in the margin of our English bibles were inserted 
on the authority of Usher and Lloyd ; prelates, it is true, 
who were not less esteemed for their great learning than for 
their zeal and integrity. But, in a subject of this kind, where 
the truth must be discovered by an examination of ancient 
records, the value of every man’s opinion must be deter- 
mined by the evidence which he produces in support of it, 
and by the soundness of the reasoning which he employs 
in weighing the facts and testimony on which the question 
has usually been decided. In chronology, it is well known, 
the name of Usher as well as the greater name of Newton 
has long ceased to command any special attention. Each of 
these distinguished authors 'was led astray by the prevailing 
habits of his own mind, and by the favourite pursuits of his 
age. The primate, from the respect which he entertained 
for Hebrew literature, put an undue degree of confidence 
in the opinions of the Rabbis ; the philosopher, on the 
other hand, assured himself that a basis for an infallible 
system of chronology might be found in the deductions of 
physical astronomy. 

Let it be remembered, at the same time, that the abbre- 
viated scheme, adopted by Usher from the Masorcte 
Jews, is recent in its origin when compared with the more 
comprehens||re chronology of the Septuagint. This last 
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was used before tlie advent of Christ ; was followed by the 
fathers of the church ; and appears not to have been called 
in question till, in the eighth century, a disposition to ex- 
change it for the Rabbinical method of reckoning was first 
manifested by the Venerable Bede. It has been observed, 
however, that, prior to the era of the Reformation, the views 
of this celebrated monk of Durham had made but little 
progress among the clergy ; and that when Luther roused 
the attention of Europe to the errors of the ancient com- 
munion, the authority of the Greek version, and the una- 
nimous consent of the primitive writers, were still found to 
regulate all their calculations concerning the age of the 
world. In the warmth of the controversy which ensued, the 
more rigid protestants were induced to rank among the 
corruptions of the Western church, the chronology of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, of the Seventy, and of Josephus ; 
and, without taking time or pains to examine the grounds 
of their opinion, they resolutely pronounced that the num- 
bers of the original text were to be preferred to those of 
any version ; and forthwith bestowed the weight of their 
authority upon the Jewish side of the question, and oppos- 
ed that which the Christians had maintained from the 
days of the apostles. 

When the clamout and animosity excited by the great 
event now alluded to had passed away, studious men 
began to inquire whether the change which had been in- 
troduced into the chronological scheme of the protestants 
was placed on the same immoveable foundation which 
supported the rest of their system. The ardent mind of 
Isaac Vossius entered upon this investigation, supported by 
learning and zeal which enabled him to impress 
^^M^aracter of his genius upon every subject which he 
and at length, in his celebrated tr^pt Dc Vera 
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^tate Mundi,"*’ he laid before the world the fruit of his 
researches, and challenged discussion on the general 
grounds of historical testimony, both sacred and profane. 

The opinions of Vossius were not allowed to pass with- 
out animadversion. He was answered by Hornius, who, 
to support the authority of the modern Hebrew text, 
made use of arguments which do not carry conviction in- 
to any unprejudiced mind; and thus, although we cannot 
admit all the conclusions of the former writer respecting 
the antiquity of the globe, we are compelled to reject the 
greater part of those which his antagonist has laboured to 
substitute in their place. 

The interest which the learned world necessarily felt in 
this controversy had not entirely cooled, when Pezron, in 
his ingenious work entitled VAntiquiU des Terns retablie 
et defeyiduCy contre les Jwfs et lesnmiveaux Chronologistes, 
avowed himself as a champion of the doctrines maintained 
by Vossius, and undertook to establish their truth oft^ the 
j^jasis of history and criticism. This able work made a 
great impression among the literary class in France; 
some of whom admired it for its talent and research, while 
others viewed it with apprehension on account of the free 
manner in which it examined questions which, during a 
long period, had only been viewed cflijlone side, or were 
perqpitted to remain among those indisputable maxims on 
which the church had placed the seal of her authority. 
The positions of the author were accordingly soon assailed 
by Martianay, a Benedictine monk, and by Lequien, a mem- 
ber of the Dominican order ; both of whom brought to the 
task in which they engaged a competent measure of learn- 
ing, to which the latter added some degree of prudence 
and moderation. The Benedictine, indeed, afterwards at- 
tempted to crush at once Pezron and his cause, by bring- 
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ing down upon him the heavy hand of ecclesiastical discip- 
line ; but the Cistercian brother defended himself before 
the archbishop of Paris with so much ability and good 
faith, that his book was allowed the equitable chance of 
being read and examined, without bearing upon it the 
indelible stigma of official condemnation. The reply to 
Martianay, entitled D^ense de VAntiquiU des Tems^ con- 
tains a large body of valuable materials on the history and 
chronology of the ancients, which has proved of the great- 
est use to all subsequent writers in the same department of 
study. 

This interesting subject enjoyed, in the early part of 
last century, the great advantage of being freely and mi- 
nutely examined by some of the ablest members of the 
French Academy, and particularly by the wise and indus- 
trious Freret, whose labours contributed to shed a new 
light on some important sections of Assyrian chronology. 
Th^ Memoirs of that learned body constitute of themselves 
a valuable library, on all those historical and antiquarian 
topics on which it has been found necessary to call in the 
aid of modern science to illustrate the statements of an- 
cient authors. It is a work equally indispensable to him 
who reads, and to him who writes on the events and man- 
ners which distingjjishcd the early ages of society. 

The treatise of Mr Hayes, on the Chronology of* the 
Septuagint, is, so far as I know, the first regular publica- 
tion by an English author, on the genealogical numbers of 
the Greek Scriptures compared with those of the Hebrew 
text. This ingenious volume was given to the world anony- 
mously ; and is, perl]aj>s, not yet so well known, even to pro- 
fessional students, as its merit deserves. It is ])articiilarly 
valuable for a successful attempt made, in the form of an 
appendix, to prove that the Chaldean and Egy|)tian anti- 
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quitics are perfectly consistent with the sacred history of 
the Jews, when viewed through the medium of the Sep- 
tuagint computation. 

* It was not, however, till the middle of the last century, 
that the indefatigable Jackson produced, in three volumes 
quarto, his great work, the Chronological Antiquities; or 
the Antiquities and Chronology of the most Ancient King-- 
ihms^ from the Creation of the World for the Space of 
Five Thousand Years, He adopted, in general, the prin- 
ciples of Vossius, Pczron, and Hayes, but reduced the in- 
terval between Adam and the Christian era to 5426 years. 
Pezron estimated this period at 6872 years, Vossius at 
5598, both of which are considerably too high ; for it will be 
found, I think, upon a careful examination of the facts ad- 
duced in the Preliminary Dissertation which follows these 
introductory remarks, that the computation which accords 
best with the ancient Scriptures, as well as with the seve- 
ral histories which have been derived from them, does not 
extend the number of years from the creation to the advent 
of Christ beyond 5441. 

In the very beginning of the present century, the Re- 
verend Dr Hales, rector of Killesandra in Ireland, pub- 
lished the first volume of a laborious work, of which the 
title is, A New Analysis of Chronologyl in which an At- 
tempt is made to explain the History and Antiquities of’ 
the pr imitive Nations of the Worlds and the Prophecies re- 
lating to them^ on Principles tending to remove the Imper- 
fections and Discordance of preceding Systems, His un- 
dertaking extended ultimately to three large volumes; 
comprehending a good deal of miscellaneous discussion, 
and a quantity of materials which may, on some occasions, 
prove useful to the divin^' as well as to the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, but which, upon the whole, possess very little inte- 
rest for the student of clironology and antiquities properly 
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SO called. Dr Hales has added nothing of any value to the 
work of his predecessor Jackson. He controverts, indeed, 
the opinion of the latter as to the existence of the second 
Cainan, the son of Arphaxad ; and opposes himself there- 
by not only to that distinguished author, but also to the 
Septuagint, Demetrius, Eupolemus, Josephus, and the 
gospel according to St Luke. He, moreover, stretches be- 
yond its proper limits, the interval between the exode and 
the foundation of Solomon’s temple ; making it 621 years, 
instead of the more correct number 692, as confirmed by 
Josephus. In like manner, he reduces the period from 
Adam to the era of redemption to 5411 years; being 15 
years shorter than the computation of Jackson, and 80 
years shorter than that to which it is extended in the fol- 
pages. 

Mr Faber, in his important work on Pagan Idolatry, 
has made some judicious observations on the chronology 
of ancient history in its two great departments. Generally 
speaking, he follows the footsteps of Dr Hales in the post- 
diluvian period of the inspired narrative, and agrees with 
him in his conclusions respecting the length of the inter- 
val which must have elapsed between the Flood and the birth 
of Abraham ; rejecting, of course, the abbreviated scheme 
of the Masorete Hebrew text, which reduces that interval 
to less than one-third of its real extent. He places, however, 
his chief reliance upon the Samaritan Pentateuch ; which 
he thinks has been preserved, by the special providence of 
God, to assist us in our investigations into the chronologi- 
cal antiquities of a remote and very obscure period of 
sacred history. 

The latest work on this subject is the Origincs” of Sir 
William Drummond ; in whicli the learned author likewise 
conducts his inquiries on the ground of the Septuagint 
chronology. In regard to the antediluvian ages, it is per- 
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haps of little consequence, as far as the consistency ot his- 
torical records is concerned, whether we adopt the compre- 
hensive scheme of the Greek Scriptures, or confine our- 
selves to the narrower limits of the Hebrew original; but, 
for the epoch which begins with the government of Noah 
in the renovated world, and ends with the nativity of the 
son of Terah, it is absolutely necessary to the harmony of 
the sacred narrative, as well as to its agreement with the 
annals of other countries, that we follow the numeration of 
the Seventy and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. According 
to the Masorctc text, Noah and Abraham lived more than 
half a century together ; Shem survived many years that 
father of the faithful, and was even a contemporary of 
Esau and Jacob ; flourishing among the twelfth and thir- 
teenth generations of his own descendants. To such strange 
facts, however, Moses in his history makes not the slight- 
est allusion. He, certainly, was not aware that the son of 
Noah and the grandsons of Abraham lived in the same 
age; and surely had Shem continued to exist in the days 
of these latter patriarchs, when the covenant was renewed 
with the progenitor of the Hebrew nation, and clearer pros- 
pects of Christianity were revealed to his family, it is im- 
possible to believe that his name could have been altogether 
omitted in the pages of the inspired penman. 

For some farther remarks on this subject, the reader is 
referred to the Preliminary Dissertation on Ancient Chro- 
nology, where, at the ninety-third and following pages, 
I have pointed out a few of the grosser absurdities which 
arise from the contracted scheme of the Rabbinical text. 
All the writers whom I have mentioned, Vossius, Pezron, 
Hayes, Jackson, Hales, Faber, and Drummond, reject it 
without hesitation; as being glaringly inconsistent not 
only with the records of other nations, but even with the 
sacred history of the ancient Hebrews themselves. So 
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difficult, indeed, has it been found to reconcile the chru-> 
nology of the modern Jews with the annals of certain 
Asiatic kingdoms, that, as Pezron informs us, the Jesuit 
missionaries, who were employed in China^ deemed it ne- 
cessary to come back to Rome to ask permission to use the 
Septuagint calculation, in order to satisfy the scruples of 
the better-informed classes in that singular country.* 

It may be allowable to repeat the remark, that the chro- 
nological system which is adopted in these volumes is so 
far from being new, that it may be described as the most 
ancient which has yet been known to the Christian church. 
In the works of the earliest writers who undertook to il- 
lustrate the doctrines and history of our holy faith, the 
numbers of the Septuagint are uniformly employed to 
measure the succession of the several events to which their 
arguments bear a reference. We find not in their computa- 
tions any evidence that they were even acquainted with 
the abridged method which the Rabbis have attempted to 
introduce ; and throughout the Eastern empire in parti- 
cular, the Hebrew chronology remained unknown or un- 
regarded during the lapse of fifteen centuries. Even in 
tlie Western church, as has been already remarked, the 
era of the Reformation found the clergy still attached to 
the calculations which were handed down to them in the 
volumes of Clement, Theophilus, and Eusebius ; and which, 
in fact, had never been challenged except by a few obscure 
partizans of the Rabbinical school, who urged the autho- 
rity of manuscripts of which they understood neither the 
import nor the history. 

It has been hinted above, that the ardour of opposition 
to the see of Rome, which animated some of the German 


Defensf de TAntiquite dev Terns, &c. p. d3o. 
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reformers, paved the way among the latter for the reception 
of the Rabbinical chronology ; which, till that period, had 
made but small progress in any part of the great ecclesi- 
astical establishment of southern Europe. The Martyr- 
ology of the Roman church was still regulated according to 
the principles of the Septuagint computation ; while it 
does not appear that, in the version of the Scriptures author- 
ised by the priesthood, the dates were fixed upon any other 
recognized or determinate system. But the arguments of 
the Protestants excited a spirit of inquiry among the Ca- 
tholics, and, at the same time, demonstrated the expedi- 
ency of selecting a particular translation of the Sacred 
Writings, to be established as the special form in which 
they wished their faithful people to consult the word of 
God. The Vulgate, accordingly, for the greater part of 
which wc arc indebted to St Jerome, received the sanction of 
the W estern church as the most approved interpretation 
of the Hebrew oracles ; and hence, as the learned presby- 
ter of Antioch translated from a copy of the Jewish Scrip- 
turcs which had undergone the process of chronological 
amendment suggested by the school of Tiberias, the Rab- 
binical scale of numbers became, thenceforth, to the Ro- 
bian catholic, the authorised standard for measuring the 
dates of all ancient history. 

It may be observed, accordingly, that the first of the 
{lopish writers who, after the Reformation, entered into this 
field of inquiry, followed closely the authority of Jerome 
and the numbers of the Hebrew text. Scaliger, Petavius, 
Martianay, and Lequien, afford examples of this deference 
for the established faith in the article of chronology,* Nor 


• Though I have here ranked Joseph Sttiligcr among Popish writers, I 
am perfectly aware that, in tlie latter part of his life, he adopted the senti- 
ments of liUther 
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was it till a period considerably later, that a good catholic 
could discover the means of rendering his love of histori- 
cal truth consistent with his respect for the decisions of his 
church. Even among protestants there long existed a feel- 
ing of reverence for the original language of the Old Tes- 
tament, which prevented the exercise of that free and 
manly criticism which attaches a greater value to the 
meaning of words than to their antiquity or grammatical 
form. Of Usher, for example, it is observed by Dr Hales, 
that to him principally we owe the publication of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, which first began to lessen the super- 
stitious attachment of the learned to the Hebrew Verity^ 
as it was called, or the supposed immaculate purity of the 
Masorete Hebrew text. But though his own private opi- 
nion always was, that the Hebrew copies of the Old Tes- 
tament were no less liable to the errors of transcribers than 
those of the New Testament and of all other books, yet 
he scrupled to incur the charge of innovation.* 

Having found it necessary to dissent from the reasoning 
of two such writers as Jackson and Hales, respecting the 
length of the period between the exode of the Hebrews un- 
der Moses and the building of the temple in the third year 
of Solomon’s reign, I request the attention of the reader to ' 
the grounds on which I have attempted to establish the 
accuracy of Josephus, and the accordance of his statement 


* Ad me quod attinet sententia mca hecc perpetuo fuit, Ilebracum Ve-- 
tcris Testamenti codicem scribarum erroribus non minus esse obnoxium quam 
Novi codicem et libros alios omnes.**^~~£>c Sept. Versione Syntagm, p. 219. 

“■ The system of Usher has prevailed principally in the British empire, 
and among the divines of the refonned qhurch on the continent of Europe : 
that ^f Petavius among the divines of the church of Rome. The dates of 
Usher chiefly have been annexed to the last translation of tlie Bible, and es- 
tablished by public authority ; but the system itself being radically defec- 
i.ve, these dates must necessarily be erroneous, and therefore ought to be 
rcctiiicd, as furnishing a plausible ground for impeaching the veracity and 
credibility of Holy Writ to sceptics and infldcls."— //a/cjr, vol. i. p. 22. 
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with the declaration of Scripture. The address of St 
Paul to the people of Antioch supplies us with a date 
which has proved of the greatest use in fixing the limits of 
the interval in question. He reminded the Jews, that, 
about the time of forty years, the Almighty suffered the 
manners of their fathers in the wilderness : And when 
he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, he 
divided their land to them by lot. And c^ler that he 
gave unto them judges about the space of four hundred 
and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. And afterward 
they desired a king : and God gave unto them Saul the 
son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the space of 
forty years.’’* The particulars may be given as follows • 

Years. 


From the exode to the death of Moses - 40 

From the death of Moses to the division of the land, 6 
From the division of the land to Samuel the prophet, 450 
Government of Samuel alone - 12 

Reign of Saul - - 40 

Reign of David - - 40 

Beginning of Solomon’s reign - 3 


591 

Now, the author of the Jewish Antiquities relates, 
that, from the departure of the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt to the foundation of Solomon's temple 
there were 592 years ; in other words, that 591 complete 
years had passed away, and that the building of the sacred 
edifice was commenced in the 592d. But it will be seen 


Acts xiii. 18, 19,^, 21. 
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that Jackson reduces this period to 679 years, and that 
Hales, on still more questionable ground, extends it to 621 ; 
while Founnont, the author of Critical Reflexions on the 
Origin of Ancient Nations, who appears to have had some 
unknown hypothesis to support, makes bold to suggest that 
the passage in the Acts has been vitiated, and that, instead 
of 460, we should read 356 !* 

In tracing the steps of Vossius, Jackson, and Hales, I 
have necessarily arrived at a result very difFerent from the 
conclusions to which Usher was led by his chronological 
researches into sacred history, and may thereby, perhaps, 
have exposed myself to the censure of that numerous 
class of readers who confide more in authority than in ar- 
gument. The first of the writers just named was, by an 
angry antagonist, threatened with divine vengeance for de- 
parting from the usual method of computation. God,’’ 
said Hornius, will, in his own time, destroy the works of 
the Devil, and those who are blinded by a groundless be- 
lief in antiquity.”-(* But, in our defence, let it be once 
more repeated, that I have merely endeavoured to restore 
the scheme of numbers which was used by the best histo- 
rians of the East prior to the Christian era ; which obtain- 
ed the sanction of the apostles and their immediate succes- 
sors; which prevailed in the purest ages of the church, 
and has been transmitted to us in the volumes of the most 


* A regard du passage des Actes, c*cst a dire, des 450 annees de Juges, 
rien de plus aise ; de deux choscs Tune, ou le nonibie appartient a ce qui 
precede, et se trouve mieux dans le Latin que dans le Orcc, ct alors il n’y a 
point de difficult^, il s’agit du partage de la terre, qui vient 450 ans apres la 
promisse ; ou il appartient a ce qui suit, et e'est un nonibre rond, 450 pour 
430 ; ou enOn en separant le ri Grec, et au lieu de rir^etKCifioit^ lisant 
xofftois^'-^RcJlextont Critiques^ &c. vol. it p. 199. 

•f- Deus destruet auo tempore opera diaboli, ac eos qui vana persuasione 
antiquitatis excaecati sunt.— Ilia temporum spatia qiiibus sacraruni Scriptu* 
rarum fidem exuperant Gentiles, cerium quippe esse ea omnia fraude diaboli, 
per sacerdotes suos ac idolorum ^inistros fuisse conficta.— C(w<fg'«/toww <ul 
Scripium CwCOrf^ii //orwii, p. 4ft 
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esteemed of the Fathers ; and which, finally, was not su- 
perseded, even in part, until the disciples of Jesus began 
to borrow the light of truth from the followers of Moses^ 
and had learned to value the commentaries of the Rabbis at 
a higher rate than the testimony of evangelists and martyrs. 

In the second chapter of the First Book, on the religious 
heliefand practices of the ancient Hebrews^ I have found it 
impossible to avoid altogether the thorny paths of contro- 
versy. The question which respects the comparative an- 
tiquity of the book of Job is connected by War burton with 
a particular doctrine supposed to prevail among the Jews, 
at the time when it was written, on the mysterious subject 
of diabolical influence. This great writer imagined that the 
Israelites knew nothing of what he calls the History of 
Satan’’ before they were carried captive into Assyria ; and, 
assuming this supposed fact as the ground of his hypothe- 
sis, he concludes, that, as Satan is actually mentioned In 
the tract which bears the name of Job, it must have I)een 
composed after the return from Babylon. 

In opposition to the views of Warburton, I have eai- 
deavoured to prove, not only that the Hebrews were well 
acquainted with the name and offices of Satan long before 
the conquest of their country by Nebuchadnezzar, but also 
that the notions concerning the character of the Evil One 
contained in the book of Job are quite inconsistent with 
those which the people of God learned in the East, and 
consequently that the work just mentioned must be older 
than the Babylonian captivity. 

It will be found that, in the earlier periods of their his- 
tory, the descendants of Jacob believed in the existence of 
evil spirits as well as of good ; but so far from holding, as 
they did subsequently to the times of Cyrus, that the for- 
mer were the subjects and agents of a great malevolent 
demon who had opposed himself to the counsels of the 
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Most High, they regarded them all, good and bad, as the 
ministers of Jehovah; accustomed to appear in His pre- 
sence, to receive His commands, to go forth in order to 
execute His will, and to take their place again among the 
sons of God, to render an account of the services which 
they had performed. The Satan who is introduced into 
the scene in the book of Job, is clearly not the Evil Prin- 
ciple recognized among the Persians, and adopted in some 
measure by the Jews of a later age. He appears there as 
the servant, not as the opposer, of the Divine will ; and 
presents not, in fact, either in his character or in his attri- 
butes, any resemblance to that malignant Spirit, whose ima- 
ginary history, as one of the Two Principles, filled so large 
a portion of the theological institutes of Asiatic writers. 

There is not, indeed, any ground for questioning the 
position of Warburton, that the Jews attained to new views 
of the character of Satan during their abode on the banks 
of the Euphrates. ‘‘ This evil Being,” says he, was 
little known to the Jewish people till about this time.” — 
“ On the return from the captivity we find him better 
known ; and things are then ascribed to him, as the imme- 
diate and proper author, which were before given in an 
improper sense to the first and ultimate Cause of all 
things.”* This distinction will not be denied by any one 
who has traced the history of opinion among the chosen 
people ; but, I repeat, it is on the ground of this very 
distinction that I oppose the conclusion which the learned 
writer of the Divine Legation of Moses has attempted to 
establish, inasmuch as the Satan who appears in the book 
of Job is not the immediate and proper author of the actions 
which are ascribed to him ; being there represented openly 
and avowedly as the minister or agent of the ‘‘ ultimate 


Divine Legation, book vi. section 2. 
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Cause of all things.’’ It is therefore perfectly clear, that 
the Satan who was employed by Divine Wisdom as the 
instrument of Job’s affliction^ belonged to the simple theo- 
logy of the patriarchal ages, and not to the more compli- 
cated mysticism which was taught among the Assyrians 
and Persians.* 

On another point, also, have I found it necessary to dis- 
sent from the conclusion of Warburton ; the belief, name- 
ly, of the ancient Hebrews in the immortality of the soul 
and of a future state of reward and punishment. This 
learned and most Ingenious author maintained, as is well 
known, not only that Moses did not teach the doctrines 
which have just been mentioned; but also that, though 
he himself was perfectly well acquainted with them, he 
purposely concealed from the whole body of the people 
under his charge, such lofty speculations and exalted 
prospects. 

That the inspired lawgiver of the Israelites did not com- 
municate to them any knowledge respecting the state after 
death, or possess their minds with the hopes and fears 
which necessarily accompany the doctrine of a future life, 
is a truth so generally admitted by theological writers, 


• The following observations by Calmct, though not altogether unobjec- 
tionable, may suggest to the reader some topics for reflexion. The aiv. 
cient Jews, before the captivity of Babylon, do not seem to have concerned 
themselves much in tlicir inquiries about angels ; we do not find that they 
paid to them worship of any sort, true or false, superstitious or pure. By 
their own confession, it was not till tliey went into Chaldea that they learned 
the names of Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, and that there were seven prin. 
cipal spirits before the throne of God. Nor was their knowledge more per- 
fect with respect to evil spirits ; the name Satan^ which we sometimes meet 
with, is general, and signifies an, adversary, Beelzebub is tile name of an 
idol. Isaiah mentions I,urtfer ; but that means only the morning star, and 
when applied to the devil, ii must be only figuratively. Asmodeus seems to 
be the first proper name of the devil that we meet with in Scripture ; and 
yet there is room to doubt whether this be really a proper name. — Dicthm. 
et Dissertation snr le Demon Asmodee^ a la tetc de Tohic. 
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that I know notone, entitled for his learning and judgment 
to the smallest notice, who has denied it. To be satisfied, 
indeed, that this section of Warburton’s theory is well- 
founded, it is only necessary to read the Pentateuch with 
attention, and, without adding to the information which is 
therein contained, the lights and inferences which may be 
derived from other parts of Scripture. Bu t that Moses him- 
self understood the doctrines of immortality and retribution, 
and yet studiously concealed them from the Hebrew tribes, 
whom he was appointed to teach as well as to govern, is a 
proposition to which the mind of a Christian does not 
readily accede. I have, therefore, attempted to prove, 
that, although the Jewish legislator, as a disciple of the 
Egyptian priests, might have cherished the belief that the 
human soul does not perish at death, but survives, in a cer- 
tain sense, the dissolution of the body, he might, neverthe- 
less, not have attained to such notions of a future existence 
as could alone be made the foundation of the important 
doctrine, revealed by Christianity, that as men sow in this 
world they shall certainly reap in the next. 

That the learned orders among the Egyptians, in the 
days of Moses, held the tenet of the soul's immortality, is 
rendered more than probable, not only by their usages 
respecting the treatment of dead bodies, which had a dis- 
tinct reference to a future life, but also by the opinions on 
that subject which prevailed among them at the early pe- 
riod when they were first visited by the Greek philoso- 
phers. The oldest writers in Greece record it as an un- 
questionable tradition, that the Egyptians were the first who 
taught the imperishable nature of the human spirit. But 
it is equally clear that the priests of On, and of the other 
religious schools which flourished in the kingdom of the 
Eharaohs, join^al with the doctrine now stated other specu- 
lations which rendered it altogether unfit to be used as a 
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sanction for the great system of divine and moral legisia« 
tidn, which Moses was commissioned to establish among 
the peculiar people of Jehovah. 

The wise men of Egypt, there is great reason to be- 
lieve, thought, with their brethren of the remoter East, 
that the soul of man was doomed to enjoy its highest and 
most desirable beatitude in its re-union with the Divine 
Spirit ; from which, during its abode upon earth, and in the 
various forms through which it had to pass, it was painfully 
and reluctantly separated. The tenet of the metempsy- 
chosis was necesssarily engrafted upon the doctrine of ab- 
sorption; for it soon became manifest that the lives of 
most men were not sufficiently pure to justify the ex- 
pectation of an immediate enjoyment of celestial happiness 
in the bosom of the Most Holy. It appeared necessary that 
the contaminated soul should undergo a process, which 
might at once inspire a hatred of sin and wash away its 
defilements. The purified spirit was at length to return 
to its original body ; the mortal term allotted to which it 
would then be enabled to spend in loving good and ab- 
staining from evil, and would thus become prepared for its 
ultimate bliss, as a part of the great soul of the world. 

Of these opinions, held almost universally in the East, 
we find very distinct traces in the ancient Hebrew Scrij>- 
tures. Belief in the separate state of the soul, a conse- 
quence naturally flowing from the tenet of transmigration, 
is clearly recognized in the narrative of Samuel, and in 
the pious hymns of David. But, I repeat, the species of 
immortality which rests upon the metempsychosis was not 
of that description Avhich could be employed as the basis 
of a moral law such as Moses was commanded to promul- 
gate ; and as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter was 
not acquainted with any more perfect doctrine respecting 
the nature of the human soul and its destination hereafter. 
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was not permitted by the Lord Jehovah to introduce 
it ^ the sanction of his divine legislation. 

tx appears, therefore, much more reasonable to conclude 
Moses himself was ignorant of the proper immortality 
of the human soul, as that doctrine is taught and received 
by Christians, than to maintain with Warburton that his 
knowledge on this important subject was complete, and 
that, notwithstanding, he used the greatest care to conceal 
it from the Hebrew people. The bishop represents this 
chosen servant of God as hurrying over his narrative of 
the translation of Enoch, lest his readers should derive 
from it some glimpse of the truth on the real doctrine of a 
future life. Moses,” says he, " knew and believed the 
immortality of Enoch, and purposely obscured the fact 
from whence it might have been collected.”* Nay, he 
farther takes credit to himself for proving that the divine 
legislator, who studiously omitted the mention of a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments, was well apprized 
of its importance; and that the punishment of chil- 
dren FOR THE SINS OF THEIR PARENTS WaS brought into 
his institution purposely to afford some advantages to go- 
vernment, which the doctrine of a future state j as it is 
found in all other societies, amply supplies.”"!* The sim- 
ple reader must have great difficulty in discovering for all 
these evasions, concealments, and expedients, a reason wor- 
thy of the Almighty Sovereign of the universe and of his 
inspired minister the lawgiver of Israel. 

Nor is the only objection which can be urged against 
the view that I have taken of this obscure subject, possess- 


* Divine Legation, book v. section 5, p. 1C3, :intl vol. i. p. .301 of this 
work. 

t Divine Legjuion, book vi. section 6, p, 132. I have here adopted the 
italics and capitals of the original. 
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cd of any material weight, when examined in connection 
with the general tenor of Divine Providence in those re- 
mote times. I allude to the remark, which must naturally 
suggest itself to every reader, in respect to the ignorance of 
Moses on a point so extremely important as the immortality 
of the human soul, taken as the basis of the still more mo- 
mentous doctrineof future reward and punishment. It might 
be maintained that he was thereby entirely disqualified for 
the great office which he was called to fill ; inasmuch as 
that person must have a very inadequate notion of the cha^ 
racter, the duties, and the destination of man, who does 
not habitually contemplate his existence upon earth, with 
a reference to his condition hereafter. But this objec- 
tion, so far as it can be admitted against the principles 
of a dispensation which was at once special and supernatu- 
ral, applies with equal force to the whole patriarchal eco- 
nomy ; during which the mass of mankind, including the 
highest and the most enlightened, were allowed to remain 
in ignorance of those great purposes of Eternal Wisdom 
which, at a later period, shed abroad a full and steady 
light on the things of the world to come, and especially on 
the hopes and final greatness of the better part of the hu- 
man race. The imperfect knowledge of the son of Am- 
ram is, tlicrefore, not inconsistent with the general princi- 
ples of the Divine government in the time at which he 
lived. 

In the first chapter of the second book, which treats of 
the ancient history of the Babylonians and Assyrians, I have 
followed the course suggested by the sacred narrative ; and 
have accordingly given a place to the kingdom of Nimrod 
prior to that which was founded on the banks of the Ti- 
gris by the colonists under Ashur. When examining the 
arguments which are commonly used for the existence of 
an independent sovereignty in Western Asia, before the 

VOL. I. c 
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foundations were laid of the great Assyrian empire, the 
reader will find considerable satisfaction in the evidence 
brought forward at great length by Alexander I'olyhistor, 
Africanus, Syncellus, and by the indefatigable Jackson, 
who has collected and arranged the whole. In regard, 
indeed, to the succession of three separate dynasties at 
Babylon, before the conquest of Ninus, there exists only 
that degree of probability which arises from the concur- 
rence of two ancient authors ; who appear, however, to 
have derived their information from different sources, and 
who certainly had no interest in disguising or perverting 
the truth. 

But the main controversy respects the existence and an- 
tiquity of the Assyrian empire itself ; for while some wri- 
ters carry it back fifteen centuries before Christ, others fix 
its commencement at twelve hundred, and even at eiglu 
hundred years, prior to the same era. The views of Newton, 
on this head, are generally acknowledged to be untenable. 
Were we indeed to draw any inference relative toother na- 
tions from the mere silence of eJewish history before the es- 
tablishment of the regal government, we should form very 
incorrect conclusions in regard to the condition of the an- 
cient world at large. Egypt, though nearest to Palestine 
of all the great kingdoms, is not once named in the He- 
brew annals during the long period of six huncircti years. 
The same reserve is maintained respecting the empire of 
Assyria. After the brief narrative in the first of the Mo- 
saical books which points to its origin, and the prediction 
of Balaam which alludes to its rising power, the sacred his- 
torian takes no farther notice of the monarchy of Ninus, 
until the arms of Pul, of Tiglathpileser, and of Shalmane- 
ser were directed by Divine Providence to punish the in- 
creasing depravity of tlic houses of Israel and Judah. 
But, as it would be unreasonable to maintain that the 
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kingdom of Egypt did not exist, because no mention is 
made of it in the Bible from the days of Moses to those of 
Solomon, no reflecting person will allow much weight to 
the arguments of those archaeologists, who insist that As- 
syria could not have risen into a powerful state before the 
age of Menahem and Hashea> else its existence and its ex- 
ploits must have been recorded in the inspired books of 
the Hebrews. 

- An expression in Herodotus, of which the precise im- 
port has never been fully understood, has led several mo- 
dern chronologers to date the commencement of the As- 
syrian empire about 1230 years before the advent of our 
Saviour. The Halicarnassian historian remarks, that, 
prior to the revolt of the Medes under Arbaces, the As- 
syrians had governed Upper Asia five hundred and 
twenty years. Assuming that this insurrection took place 
in the year B. C. 710, the writers, to whom I have al- 
luded, very properly conclude, that the Assyrian power 
must liave extended itself over the particular division of 
Asia described by the father of history, about the twelve 
hundred-and-thirtieth year before the introduction of 
Christianity. 

But the words of Herodotus do not by any means au- 
thorise the conclusion which has been drawn from them 
by those who assert, that, at the epoch now specified, the 
first foundations of the Assyrian empire were laid ; and 
consequently that its government in Upper Asia was co- 
eval with the earliest exercise of its power. Besides, it is 
much more probable that the revolt of Arbaces, as it is usu- 
ally called, occurred about eight hundred and twenty years 
before Christ than at any later period ; whence it is ma- 
nifest that the epoch fixed upon by Dr Gillies for the be- 
ginning and by Dr Hales for the revival of the Assyrian 
monarchy, is not supported by a suitable basis of histori- 
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cal 'evidence, it is clear, moreover, that all the objec- 
tions'to the common hypothesis, which places the reign of 
Ninus in the days of the patriarch Abraham, may be 
brought to bear with equal force against the supposition 
that the first Assyrian king began to rule in the middle 
of the thirteenth century before the Christian faith ; be- 
cause no one can deny, that, in the Bible, the only con- 
temporaneous history which has come down to us, there 
is the same silence preserved respecting the great Asiatic 
monarchy at the particular period when it is here imagin- 
ed to have started into being, which prevailed concerning 
it during the three preceding centuries. In fact, viewing 
the subject on general principles, there is no greater im- 
probability that the Assyrian empire should have begun 
in the time of Abraham than in the days of the Hebrew 
Judges; for, in both cases, it must be acknowledged, that 
its rise and progress arc equally unnoticed by the compilers 
of the more ancient portion of the Jewish Scriptures. 

In connection with this subject, I have attempted to 
shew that the existence of a great empire in Western Asia 
was not incompatible with the comparative independence of 
the several states, hordes, or clans, of which it was com- 
posed. The history of Eastern nations, ancient as well as 
modern, affords a continued proof and illustration of this 
statement. We ought not, therefore, hastily to refuse our 
belirf to a narrative occupied with oriental affairs, solely 
because it does not, in every minute particular, correspond 
to the ideas which we have derived from European policy. 

^But J have to crave the special attention of the reader 
Ij the views which I have been induced to adopt, not so 
much with regard to the antiquity of the Assyrian empire, 
as to the events which diversified its annals during the last 
three hundred years of its existence; for, if the conclu- 
sions which I have stated shall be found to rest upon a 
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proper degree of historical testimony^ the intricacies and 
contradictions which have hitherto impeded the path of 
Asiatic chronology will be in. a great measure removed. 

Agreeably^ then, to the catalogue of Assyrian kings 
given by CtesiaS) an interruption took place in the reigiir 
ing dynasty about the year C. 821 ; when. Arbaces, the 
governor of Media, wrested tlie imperial sceptre from the 
hands of Thonos Concoleros, and mounted the throne in 
his stead. Whether this rebellious satrap was a Mede by 
birth, or only so called from his official connection with the 
country which he governed, is a point which has not been 
ascertained, and is, perhaps, not worthy of any very mii- 
nutc inquiry : certain it is, however, that the race of kmgs 
which succeeded him has been distinguished by a refe- 
rence to their supposed Median extraction. But the main 
error into which clironologers and historians have fallen, 
arises from the very groundless opinion that the king*- 
doin qft?ie Medes assumed its origin at the period when 
Arbaces established himself as the sovereign of Nineveh. 
Hence has been produced in the Assyrian annals a degree 
of confusion and positive inconsisteucy, which nothing 
short of the most violent expedients has hitherto been able 
to remove. 

For example, it is admitted that, in consequence of the 
revolt of the Medes, and the creation on their part of an 
independent sovereignty, the power of the Assyrian kings 
was very much diminished ; and yet we find in Scripture 
that it was immediately after the very period at which 
their strength is supposed to have been so much impaired, 
that the princes of Nineveh overran Syria and Palestine, 
subdued the Israelites, and even extended their conquests 
to the borders of Egypt. Nay, what is still more per- 
plexing to those who follow the common hypothesis, it is 
related by the sacred historian, that the captives who were 
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carried away from Samaria and the adjoining countries, 
were placed by their Assyrian conquerors in Halah and in 
Habor, and in the cities of the Mede$,—VL fact which sup- 
plies the most indisputable proof that Shalmaneser was the 
ruler not only of the kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon, 
but likewise of Media ; the province in which the enemies 
of his throne are described as having already formed a 
rival and hostile monarchy. 

To rid his system of this gross inconsistency, Jackson, 
in direct opposition to Ctesias, and without the slightest 
shadow of authority from any other ancient writer, re- 
moves the whole catalogue of Assyrian kings a hundred 
and eleven years downwards ; and thereby places Arbaces 
in the year B. C. 710, when the revolt of the Mecles actu- 
ally came to pass, instead of his true era B. C. 821, when 
he raised himself from the rank of a provincial governor 
to that of paramount sovereign. Need I remark, that, 
where such liberties are used with established records, no 
confidence can be reposed in the reasoning of the most in- 
dustrious writer ? Had it occurred to the able author of the 
Chronological Antiquities to mark the distinction between 
the simple change of dynasty in the person of Arbaces, 
and the revolt which, more than a hundred years after- 
wards, secured to Dejoces the crown of Media, all the dif- 
ficulties connected with this subject would have disappear- 
ed. No fact in ancient history is more certain than that 
the Assyrian empire was not dissolved at the time when 
Arbaces lifted his hand against his master, or seized upon 
his empty seat. The occasion and circumstances of his acces- 
sion are, indeed, wrapped up in such profound obscurity, 
that it is impossible to determine whether he owed his rise to 
military violence, or to the contempt and execration which 
drove Thonos from his kingdom. But the devoted Israelites 
and the voluptuous Syrians were made to feel that no 
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weakness in tlie Assyrian arm followed the elevation of 
Arbaces; for he and his immediate successors, under 
names which are better known to the Hebrew than to the 
Greek language, extended the terror of their power from 
the river to the great sea, and from the southern wilderness 
to the mountains of the north. 

The diligent reader of Assyrian antiquities will find that 
the empire founded by Nlnus, so far from falling in pieces 
under the pressure of revolt in the time of Arbaces, con- 
tinued, even after the Medes had erected a separate king- 
dom, to exhibit tokens of undiminished strength and au- 
thority. It is even extremely doubtful, as I have elsewhere 
remarked, whether the supposed independence of Media 
under Dcjoces and his successors was ever recognized by 
the court of Nineveh. This king is said indeed to liave 
made conquests, and to have extended far into the nortli 
the power and reputation of his arms. But we find, not- 
withstanding, that Phraortes, to whom he bequeathed the 
sceptre, was checked in Jiis very first attempt on the As- 
syrian provinces, and ultimately defeated and slain by Na- 
bucliadonosor, the warlike monarch of that country. In 
the seventeenth year of his reign, the Assyrian took the 
field at the head of a formidable army, by which he defeated 
the Median forces at llagau, a city in their own territo- 
ries ; made Phraortes prisoner, and put him to death the 
same day as a rebel ; stormed Ecbatana, his capital, 
which, it is said, he had strongly fortified ; demolished its 
tower, and spoiled its palaces ; and afterwards returned U> 
Nineveh, where he feasted his victorious troops a hundred 
and twenty days. 

To conclude, therefore, with the greater number of an- 
tiquaries, that the Median power obtained an ascendency 
over the Assyrian at the time when Arbaces, a Mcde by 
birth or office, mounted the throne of Thonos Co!U (deros, 
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is not only in itself a groundless assumption, but directly 
contrary to the best-established facts of contemporaneous 
history. In truth, upon a minute and candid examination 
of ancient records, it must, I think, be acknowledged, that, 
except in the pages of Herodotus, there is no evidence for 
an independent sovereignty in Media, until after the suc- 
cess of Cyaxares and his allies before the walls of Nineveh. 
That there were kings, or governors with regal power, 
both at Ecbatana and at Babylon, before the rod of the 
Assyrians was broken in the days of Sarac, will be 
readily granted by every one who is in the least degree 
conversant with ancient history ; but that these kings were 
strictly independent, that they owed no allegiance to the 
paramount authority at Nineveh, is extremely improbable. 
As to the Babylonians, indeed, it is acknowledged that, 
if we except a short period of insurrection about the end 
of the eighth century before our era, they were vassals and 
tributaries to the Assyrians down to the last moment of 
the imperial government ; and that the Medes owned a 
similar subordination to the ancient empire on the Tigris, 
will, I am certain, appear more probable in proportion 
as the testimony of the old writers, both sacred and pro- 
fane, is carefully examined. 

It was not, as I have already observed, till Cyaxares, 
about six hundred years before the birth of Jesus Christ, 
took Nineveh, when the imperial power passed into the 
hands of the Medes, that this people became really sovereign 
and independent. During sixty years or thereby they con- 
tinued at the head of the Assyrian empire ; and hence the 
last two kings of Media and the last two nionardis of As- 
syria were necessarily the same individuals. About the mid- 
dle of the sixth century before the Christian era, the rising 
fortunes of Persia eclipsed those of Media, and the subjects 
of the latter state were soon compelled to receive in the 
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person of Cyrus a conqueror and a master. From that pe- 
riod the nature as well as the seat of government was 
permanently changed; and thenceforth, accordingly, no 
such traces remained of the empire founded by Ninus as 
could justify any attempt to extend its annals to a later 
age, or to identify it with the more brilliant but shorter 
dominion of the Medes and Persians. 

The views which I am now endeavouring to recommend, 
in regard to ancient history, remove all the difficulties 
which encumber the hypothesis of two Assyrian empires; 
one of which is supposed to have been erected upon the ruins 
of the other. This absurd conjecture took its rise from the 
necessity of rendering the annals of that powerful monarchy 
consistent with the inspired records of the Jews; it being 
found that the very period at which the common systems 
of chronology fix the dissolution of the Assyrian empire, 
synchronized with the remarkable epoch when its arms 
were employed in the subjugation of all the countries west- 
ward of the great desert. In truth, it is somewhat amus- 
ing to observe, that the time which Larcher mentions as 
the precise era when Assyria lost her power, and ceased for 
ever to act the first part among the nations of the East, is 
the very time that Marsham, Newton, Jameson, and 
their followers, have selected for the beginning of her 
strength ; the commencement of that splendid career of 
glory and conquest which she pursued from the Mediter- 
ranean to the banks of the Indus ! 

When this subject shall be studied under an improved 
light, derived solely from a comparison of ancient authors, 
and without any bias in favour of particular systems of 
chronology, it will, I venture to predict, no longer re- 
main doubtful that the change which took place at Nine- 
veh, when Arbaces ascended the throne, was not manifest- 
ed in division and weakness, as has been commonly ima- 
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gined, but rather in that vigour and ambition which usu- 
ally inspire the measures of a great country, when an able 
sovereign succeeds a dynasty of weak, effeminate, and vo- 
luptuous princes. But whatever may be the degree of 
confidence which the reader shall think proper to place in 
the deductions relative to the Assyrian empire, which have 
arisen from the principles that I have endeavoured to es- 
tablish, it will not be lessened when he reflects, that the 
argument has all along proceeded on a uniform principle, 
and without using any liberties with those ancient records 
whence the chronological facts have been derived. I have 
carefully avoided the practice of that bold criticism which 
bends to its own objects the clearest statements of the au- 
thors wliose works it examines ; holding it as a first prin- 
ciple, that the testimony of an ancient writer must be re- 
ceived in its literal meaning, and, with the exception of 
manifest corruptions and typographical errors, either 
adopted in whole or rejected in wliole. For this reason, I 
could not follow the example of the learned and zealous 
Jackson, who, as I have already mentioned, in order to 
accommodate the blatement of Ctesias to his own hypothe- 
sis, altered the dates throughout the wliole Assyrian cata- 
logue by not less than a hundred and eleven years. Hales, 
again, adopts the last twelve kings as given in the record 
of the Grecian antiquary, while he rejects the remaining 
twenty-four. But it must be perfectly clear that the 
whole list, which we believe to have been copied from 
the Persian archives, depends upon the very same au- 
thority ; and consequently that, if the first two- thirds 
of the succession be fictitious, the last third must be 
equally destitute of every claim to credit. Finding, in 
Ctesias, the most satisfactory marks of truth and good in- 
formation, I have trodden in his steps from Ninus down 
to Astyages, a period of 1572 years; that is, from B. C. 
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2126 to 13. C. 554. The slight diflcrence of one year 
might, perhaps, have been avoided; but in reckoning 
backward from the accession of Cyrus as king of Media 
to the beginning of Ninus, the founder of the proper As- 
syrian monarchy, the result came out exactly as I have 
given it at the 118th page of the second volume. 

In the third chapter of the second book, I have present- 
ed an outline of the ancient history of Persia, composed 
of the best and most authentic materials that industry and 
an increasing knowledge of the literature of the East have, 
in these latter days, enabled our countrymen, resident in 
that part of the world, to collect and arrange. That it is 
not at once more full and more satisfactory, must be attri- 
buted to the absence, in the most important branches of ar- 
cheology, of those standard writings and national records, 
which, in the case of the Jews, the Greeks, and the Ro. 
mans, have served to constitute an imperishable memorial 
of their genius, their manners, their religion, their civil 
institutions, as well as of the more striking events which 
marked the progress of society in their respective coun- 
tries. The reader will find an extract from the Dabistan, 
that singular work, the discovery of which was hailed by 
Sir William Jones as a rich sourc# of oriental learning ; 

which,” says he, ‘‘ has at once dissipated the cloud and 
cast a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran and 
of the human race, of which I had long despaired, and 
which could hardly have dawned from any other quarter.” 
That the sanguine expectations of the great scholar, whose 
words I have just quoted, were not realized upon a closer 
examination of the labours of Mohsin Fani, is but too well 
known to the student of Persian anticpiitics ; but as the 
tract itself is rare, and has never yet been fully translated 
into any European tongue, I have extracted as much of 
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the first book as will supply to the reader the means of 
forming a judgment in regard to the whole.* 

It has often been suspected that the sages of the remoter 
countries of Asia have not disdained to profit by the inge- 
nuity of the Greeks, and of those other nations of the West 
from whom the Greeks derived their knowledge of letters 
and of the arts, and to the extension of whose science and 
learning they supplied a convenient channel in their elegant 
and expressive language. A jealous European might find in 
the Dabistan some grounds on which to support a charge 
of plagiarism against the Hindu philosophers. The reseni^ 
blance which may be traced in their opinions, to the geo- 
logical speculations of Thales, as well as to the idealism and 
sceptical tenets of other Western schools, betrays, it might 
be thought, an acquaintance with the scientific writings of 
Greece. But such doctrines, perhaps, are the natural 
fruit of retirement and contemplation in all parts of the 
world ; and as the people of Babylon, Persia, and India 
were civili^ced at an earlier period than the inhabitants of 
the most favoured countries of Europe, it is more proba- 
ble that the Greeks, through the Egyptians, borrowed 
from them, than that the former should have been indebt- 
ed to the latter for new views and subtile thoughts. 

There is no longer any ground to hope that materials 
for a history of ancient Iran may be discovered in the 
works of her native authors. The earliest of Persian an- 
nalists, it is well known, are later than the Mahommedan 
conquest ; and, therefore, they have nothing to commu- 


* A part of the first book of the Dabistan was translated by Mr Gladwin, 
and published in a periodical work circulated at Calcutta ; but 1 am indebt- 
ed for ihe version which I have used to the learned gentleman whose name 
is mentioned in the last paragraph of the Preface. 
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nicate respecting the times with which weave most desirous 
to be acquainted, more probable than the dreams of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, or the fables of William of Malmsbury. 
The fanatical rage of the Arabian conquerors urged them 
to destroy all the monuments of Persian independence, 
and thereby to contract the era of history to the rise of 
th«r own superstition. Hence we are indebted to that 
wonderful people the Greeks for every thing valuable 
which has come down to us concerning the ancient inhabi- 
tants and manners of Western Asia. No degree of dili- 
gence, it is to be feared, will ever confer upon the inquisi- 
tive learning of modern times, any record older than He- 
rodotus, or even an extract from archives more satisfactory 
than those which were copied by Ctesias. The Dabistan, 
at all events, has not answered the expectations of those 
who first announced it to the literary world. Its details 
are, upon the whole, not less trifling than they appear to 
be fabulous and superstitious; while its age and authority, 
even on the most favourable construction, must continue 
to be extremely questionable. 

But it is not to be concluded, from this statement, that 
the inquiries of European scholars in the East have been al- 
together fruitless, in regard to the ancient history of the 
countries to which their investigations have been directed. 
In many instances, their labours have been recompensed 
with some very gratifying discoveries. They have found 
relics of idolatry and forms of adoration, which, as they 
have no affinity to the religious system at present esta- 
blished, necessarily connect themselves with the supersti. 
lions of older times, and with different principles of theo- 
logical belief. Even the literature of modern Persia pre- 
sents, in its allusions to the primeval habits of her people, 
unequivocal tokens of a power and greatness which later 
events have eclipsed. But it is true, notwithstanding, 
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thatj if the worki^ of the Grecian historians had been lost, 
we should have found ourselves placed in a state of almost 
total ignorance respecting the affairs of ancient Persia. 

From the narrative of Herodotus, and particularly from 
a passage wherein he mentions that the governor of Per- 
sia sent a body of troops, under the command of his son 
Memnon, to assist the Trojans during the famous siege 
of their town by the Greeks, it is manifest that the great 
empire, which at the period in question comprehended the 
Iranian provinces, stretched its protecting power even to 
the shores of the ^gean sea. The Persians, says the histo- 
rian of Halicarnassus, regarded all the barbarous nations of 
Asia, that is, all who were not of Grecian extraction, as of 
the same lineage with themselves, and therefore entitled to 
their aid : and Diodorus adds, that the king of Troy, be- 
ing a vassal of the Assyrian monarch, sent messengers to 
Teutamus, who at that time held the imperial sceptre, so- 
liciting his assistance against the confederated host of 
Agamemnon. These facts are sufficient to identify to a 
certain extent the ancient history of Persia with that of 
Assyria; and thereby to console us in some measure for 
the loss of those records and other literary monuments, 
for the careful preservation of which, the Persian princes 
were celebrated even in the earliest ages. 

In respect to the chronology of Greece, on which the 
powerful mind and great authority of Newton have thrown 
so much obscurity, I have followed the beaten path ; hap- 
py to find that the oldest opinions on this interesting sub- 
ject are the best confirmed. As the Argonautic expedition, 
the destruction of Troy, and the return of the Heraclidae 
to the Peloponnesus, are the most important epochs in 
ancient Grecian history, I have devoted to them a separate 
chapter; and have, I trust, illustrated the arguments 
commonly adduced in support of the dates on which I 
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have fixed, in such a manner as to place the conclusions of 
our established chronologists on clearer if not on stronger 
ground. To aid the inquiries of the studious reader, I 
have inserted a copy of the famous Parian Chronicle, to- 
gether with the corrections suggested by Selden and re- 
commended by Dr Hales ; adding from both these authors 
a brief account of the Arundel Marbles, which have been 
in the possession of England about two hundred years. 

But, notwithstanding all the learned labour which has 
been bestowed on these subjects by the chronographers 
and antiquaries of the two last ages, no one ought to ex- 
pect in their works conclusions which cannot be question- 
ed, or results which will give satisfaction in every point of 
view. It has been a fault on the part of authors, as well 
as of their readers, to look for absolute truth and cer- 
tainty where these arc not to be found. In the annals of 
nations which, compared with Assyria and Egypt, are 
bwt of yesterday, no small difficulty is encountered when 
we undertake to determine the particular year or month in 
which any remarkable event took place ; how much more 
difficult then must it be to fix the precise epoch of occur- 
rences, many of which were not embodied in contemporary 
records, but committed for a time to the current of tradi- 
tion, and afterwards distributed over the surface of his- 
tory, upon a general reference to some leading fact,— 
the reign of a king or the conquest of a province ! 

In all similar inquiries, therefore, we must rest satisfied 
with an approximation to chronological accuracy ; abstain- 
ing from every attempt to harmonize the dates of ancient 
times by tampering with any document which does not bear 
the strongest marks of vitiation, or by altering the plain im- 
port of a narrative solely because it militates with a fa- 
vourite system. The author who cuts down facts to make 
them quadrate with an hypothesis, so far from })romotin'>- 
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the interests of chronology, or securing the conficleiice of 
his reader, creates insuperable obstacles to the attainment 
of both these desirable objects. He not only loses his own 
labour, but adds greatly to that of those who may have 
the bad fortune to succeed him in the same department 
of study. 


On the subjects alluded to in the latter i>art of tliis Introduction, as well 
os in the three last chapters of the second volume, the reiuler will derive 
much information from the following works 

Malcolm’s History of Greece. 

Origines, by Sir William Drummond. 

Works of Sir William Jones. 

Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 

Astle on the Origin and Progress of Writing. 

Pinkerton’s Bssay on the Goths. 

Jamieson \s Hermes Scythicus. 

Faber on Pagan Idolatry. 

Cirbied. Recherches Curieuses sur I’Hist. Ancienne de TAsie. 

D’Ohsson. Tableau Historique dc I’Orient. 

Selden on the Parian Chronicle. 

Prideaux on the same subject. 

Robertson’s Dissertation on the Parian Chronicle. 

Hewlett on the Authenticity of the Parian ( !hroniclc. 

Fourmont. Reflexions sur TOrigines des Ancicus Pcuplcs. 

Diodorus Siculus. Herodotus. Strabo. iEschylus, 

Richardson’s Dissertations. 

Lord Monboddo on the Origin and Progress of I^anguage. 

Musgrave on Grecian Mythology, and Chronology of Olympiads, 

Bochart’s Sacred Geography. 

Chronology of Usher, MarsUam, Newton, Jackson, and Hales. 

Gillies’ and Mitford’s Histories of Greece. 

Hesiod. Opera et Dies. 

Memoires de PAcodemie des Inscriptions et Belles I^ettres. 

Clement. Alexand. Opera. 

Euseb. Thesaurus Temporum et Prajpar. Evangel. 

Thucydid. De Bello Peloponneso. 

Rich’s Memoir on Babylon. 
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COWTAINING 

REMARKS ON ANCIENT CHRONOLOGV, 


Before wc proceed to review the annals of the ancient He- 
brews as connected with those of contemporary nations, 
it will be necessary to establish, on a sound basis, the 
chronological system which is to regulate the train of our 
narrative. Dr Shuckford, it is well known, followed, in 
his laborious work, the chronology of the modern Hebrew 
text, in preference to that which is found in the Antiqui- 
ties of Josephus, and in the Septuagint translation of the 
Mosaical writings. He rejected the more extended scheme 
of the latter authorities, as being, in his opinion, not only 
inconsistent with the dates to which we are accustomed in 
the common version of the English Bible ; but also objec- 
tionable on account of certain supposed discrepancies in its 
numerical statements, even as these respect the order and 
succession of some of the principal events which occupy 
the pages of the Old Testament history. 

But, since the days of Dr Shuckford, much light has 
been thrown upon the intricate subject of scriptural chrono- 
logy, by the labours of several distinguished writers, and, 
particularly, of Hayes, Jackson, and Hales; and hence 

VOL. I. D 
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has arisen an increased degree of confidence in that larger 
numeration, which is supported by the Seventy interpreters, 
by Demetrius, by Eupolcmus, and by the celebrated Jew- 
ish annalist whose name has been already mentioned. 
Indeed, the facts and reasonings adduced by these tible 
authors, have left no room for doubt that the chronology 
of the Septuagint, confirmed as it is by the statements of 
so many ancient historians, as well as by the venerable re- 
cords of the Samaritan Pentateucli, ought to be our guide 
in tracing the narrative of the sacred penmen. I shall 
therefore proceed to give such an outline of the enlarged 
and comprehensive system now alluded to, as will prove, 
it is hoped, no unsuitable introduction to the history of 
the Hebrew commonwealth. 

In the first place, then, I shall illustrate the fact, that 
there is, and has long been, a great difference between the 
chronology of the modern Hebrew Scriptures, and the sys- 
tem of dates which determine the order of the corresponding 
events, as recorded in the Samaritan Pentateuch, in the 
Septuagint version, and in the works of Josephus. 

Secondly^ I shall show that this dificrcnce did not al- 
ways exist, but that it must have been occasioned by an 
alteration which appears to have been introduced into the 
Jewish registers, between the period at which the transla- 
tion of the Seventy was first made public, and the middle 
of the second century of the Christian era. 

And, in the tkbxl place, I shall bring forward satisfactory 
reasons in support of the opinion now generally maintained 
by writers on this subject, that the difference in question 
was not accidental, and such as might liave originated in the 
ignorance or carelessness of transcribers ; but that it must 
liave been regularly planned and effected by persons, who 
imagined that they had an important object to serve by 
adopting such disingenuous conduct. 
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Under the last of these heads, it will be proved that the 
chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures and that of the Greek 
version were originally the same ; and moreover, that the 
accuracy of the latter was not called in question by the Jews 
for nearly four hundred years ; that is, until the rapid pro- 
gress of Christianity awakened the enmity of certain unprin- 
cipled individuals among that people, and induced them 
to alter the dates of their ancient chronicles, in order to 
weaken the arguments derived from them in support of 
the new religion.* 


Section I. 

For the sake of conveniency, the chronological inqui- 
ries which respect the Old Testament are usually di- 
vided into certain ages or epochs, as follows, viz. 

From the creation to the deluge ; 

From the deluge to the birth of Abraham; 

From the birth of Abraham to the exode of the Israelites ; 
From the exode to the building of Solomon’s temple ; 
From the building of the temple to the destruction of the 
same ; 

From the destruction of the temple to the restoration of 
the Jews ; 

And, lastly, from that event to the Christian era. 

In the first of the above periods, a very great discre- 
pancy is found to prevail between the numeration of the 
modern Hebrew text and that of the Septuagint and Jo- 


• See a “ Dissertation on the Chronology ot‘ the Septuagint,” by C. 
Hayes, Esq*; “ Chronological Antiquities,” by .lolin Jackson • and “A New 
Analysis of Chronology,” by the Rev. W, Hales, D. D. 
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sephus. The amount of the difference between these 
ancient authorities, as well as the singular variation which 
appears in the Samaritan Pentateuch, will be clearly un- 
derstood from inspecting the following table : 


TABLE I. 

SHEWING THE NUMBERS OP YEARS FROM THE CREATION TO 
THE DELUGE. 



Lived before Birth 
of eldest Son. 

After the Birth of 
eldest Son. 

Total Length of 
Life. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sep. 

Jos. 

|Heb.|Sain. 

Sep. 

Jos. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sep. 

Jos. 

Adam, 

130 

130 

230 

230 

g 

■ 

700 

g 

930 

930 

930 

93(i 

Seth, 


IS 

20S 

205 

g 

807 

707 

g 

912 

912 

912 

912 

Enos, 

m 

90 

190 


g 

B 

715 

715 

905 

905 

905 

||Jg| 

Cainan, 

70 

70 


170 

D 

m 

740 

740 

g 

810 

910 

910 

Malaleel, 

05 

65 

165 

165 

830 

830 

mm 

m 

g 

895 

895 

895 

Jared, 

162 

62 

162 

162 

800 

785 

800 

800 

EE 

Ji47 

962 

962 

Enoch, 

65 

65 

165 

165 

300 

300 

200 

200 

365 

365 

363 

m 

Methuselah, 

187 

67 

187 

187 

782 

653 

782 

782 

969 

720 

969 

m 

Lamech, 

182 

53 

188 

182 

595 

600 

595 

595 

777 

653 

753 

IQ 

Noah at the flood, 

g 

600 

D 

g 








1 

ITo the flood, 


2262 

s 



1 





□ 

j 

J 


Thus, from the creation to the deluge, the number of 


years, according to the 

Hebrew text, is, - - - - 1656 

Samaritan Pentateuch, . - . 1307 

Septua^nt version, - . - 2262 

J<;sephus, - - - - - 2256 
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It will be observed, that between Josephus and the Sep- 
tuagint the difference is only six years ; while both of these 
differ from the modern Hebrew Bible not less than six hun- 
dred. The cause of this remarkable variation, or rather 
perhaps the manner in which it was effected, may be dis- 
covered in the principle according to which the Jews con- 
structed their chronological tables. They measured the 
several eras of their ancient history, not by adding to- 
gether the full lives of their successive patriarchs, but by 
taking the sum of their generaiims ; that is, the age to 
which they had respectively attained at the birth of their 
eldest sons. For example, the generation of Enos, or his 
age at the birth of Cainan, is estimated by the Hebrew 
and Samaritan texts as having extended to 90 years ; the 
residue of his life, according to the same authorities, is 815 
years ; and the total length of life, being the amount of 
both these sums, is 905 years : whereas, in the Septuagint 
and Josephus, the generation is enlarged to 190 years ; the 
residue of life is diminished to 715 years ; while the full 
length of life, or 905 years, is, of course, the same in all 
these ancient records. Hence we perceive, that, in order 
to lengthen or shorten any particular era, it was only ne- 
cessary to alter, in a certain number of instances, the pro- 
portion between the generation and the residue of life ; 
and we shall find, in fact, that such was the method ac- 
tually adopted by those Jews who, in the first, or begin- 
ning of the second century of our Faith, took upon them- 
selves the dishonest task of remodelling their chronological 
tables. 
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TABLE II. 

THE DELUGE TO THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAAT. 



Lived before Birth 
of eldest Son. 

After Birth of 
eldest Son. 

Total Length 
of Life. 


H 

Jos. 

Hcb. 

Sam. 

Sep. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sep. 

Shem, 2 years at- 1 
ter flood, begat J 

2 

2 

2 

2 

500 

500 

500 

600 

600 

600 

Arphaxad, 

g 

g 

133 

135 


303 

403 

438 

438 

538 

Cainan, 

■ 

■ 

m 




330 




Salah, 

30 

130 

130 

”134 

\m 

403 

303 


433 

433 

433 

Eber, 

34 

134 

134 

430 

270 1 270 

464 

404 

404 

Peleg or Phaleg 

Rjl 


mg 


209 

109 1 209 

239 

239 

339 

Reu or Ragau, 

32 

132 

132 


207 

mi 

207 

239 

239 

339 

Serug, 

30 

130 

130 

132 




230 

230 1 

330 

Nahor, 

29 

79 

79 

120 

119 

69 129 




Teiah, 

70 

70 

70 

70 

136 

75 1 136 

205 

145 

205 

From flood to\ 
i Abraham, j * ' 

292 

942 

1072 

993 


L_ 






It thus appears, that from the deluge to the birth of 
Abraham, the number of years, according to the 


Hebrew text, is^ - - . . 292 

Samaritan Pentateuch, . - « 942 

Septuagint version, - - . 1072 

Josephus, ----- 993 


It is evident, from a mere inspection of the above tabic, 
that the period which intervened between the flood and the 
birth pt Abraham has been iliminishcd in the modern He- 
brew Bible, u{M)n the same principle by which we were en- 
abled to explain the striking diflcrencc that presents itself in 
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the antediluvian chronology. The generations in the lives 
of seven patriarchs have been shortened to the extent of a 
hundred years in each ; which years are, in every case, 
added to the remainder of their lives, so as to make the 
gross amount correspond very nearly with the numbers of 
Josephus and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

The insertion in the Septuagint, between the names of 
Arphaxad and Salah, of a second Cainan, to whose genera- 
tion 130 years have been allotted, has occasioned to chro- 
nologists a great deal of trouble, and thrown not a little 
obscurity over a very interesting portion of the patriarchal 
times. It would prove inconsistent with the particular ob- 
ject now before us, to enter into the arguments which have 
been employed by several authors of considerable name, 
with the view of establishing the existence of this son of 
Arphaxad ; and as an outline of the principal facts 
and reasonings, which have been adduced on the affirma- 
tive side of the question, will be given in a subsequent part 
of this dissertation, I shall rest satisfiedf at present, with a 
simple reference to the learned and useful works men- 
tioned below.* 

As the period from Abraham to the exode has escaped 
the darkness and perplexity which have fallen upon the 
larger portion of ancient Jewish history, we pass on at once 
to that more intricate section of Hebrew chronology which 
begins with the deliverance from Egypt, and ends with 
the foundation of Solomon''s temple. It will be sufficient 
for the object now in view, to state in general terms tlie 
amount of the difference between the numeration of the 
Hebrew text and that of Josephus, together with the com- 
putations of some of the more distinguished authors who 

* Chron. Antiq. vol. i. p. Oa. New Analyis of An, Chron. Disserta- 
tion on thi Chronology of the Septuagint. 
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have written on this subject, whether in ancient or more 
modern times. 

In the first book of the Kings, chapter vi. verse 1st, it 
is said, And it came to pass, in the four hundred and 
eightieth year after the children of Israel were come out of 
the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign 
over Israel, in the month Zif, which is the second month, 
that he began to build the house of the Lord.” But in 
the volumes of Josephus we find two different dates for 
the commencement of this pious undertaking on the part 
of the son of David, neither of which agrees with that 
given by the inspired historian. For example, on the 
ground of certain statements contained in the tenth book 
of the Jewish Antiquities, the foundation of the temple is 
computed to have been laid in the five hundred and ninety- 
second year after the departure from Egypt ; while, from 
other notices which are preserved in the ninth, as also in 
the twentieth book of the same work, it has been inferred 
that the interval between the exode and the building of 
the house of God at Jerusalem could not be less than six 
hundred and twelve years. But, without entering at pre- 
sent into the minuter investigations which this subject will 
hereafter demand, we may assert with confidence, that the 
number in the sixth chapter of the first book of Kings is 
inaccurate, and that it even bears indubitable marks of 
being a recent vitiation of the sacred text. Meantime, 
that the reader may be enabled to form a judgment of the 
extent of the discrepancy which prevails among the most 
learned chronologers, in regard to this portion of the in- 
spired narrative, he is supplied, in the following table, with 
the simple result of their inquiries, as derived from their 
respective writings. 
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TABLE III. 

EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF YEARS FROM THE EXODB TO THE 
FOUNDATION OP SOLOMON'S TEMPLE^ ACCORDING TO THE 
FOLLOWING AUTHORS. 



Years. 


Years. 

Julius Africanus, 

741 

Vossius, 

591 

Syncellus^ . - 

669 

Perizonius, 

- 580 

Paschal Chronicle, 

632 

Jackson, 

679 

Hales, . - 

Josephus, Antiq. books ix« xx. 

621 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 

- 573 

612 

Playfair, 

- 540 

Theophilus of Antioch, 

612 

Hebrew text, 

480 

Eusebius (Pr«p. Evan.) 

600 

Marsham and Houbigant, 

. 480 

Josephus, Antiq. book x. 

592 




In respect to the period which elapsed between the erec- 
tion of the temple and the Christian era there is little differ- 
ence of opinion among chronologists. According to the 
authorised English translation of the Bible, the number of 
years between the two points now mentioned is 1014. 
Jackson and Playfair agree in adopting nearly the same com- 
putation ; and I am satisfied that the discrepancy which 
appears in the work of Dr Hales, who maintains that the 
period alluded to was not less than 1027 years, may be re- 
moved, as I shall afterwards show, by adverting to the 
distinction between current and complete years, as well as 
to some other particulars connected with the method fol- 
lowed by the Jews in calculating the reigns of their kings. 

Before we leave this section I shall present an outline, 
extracted from the works of some celebrated writers on 
chronology, of the results to which their investigations 
have carried them, in regard to the epoch of the creation, 
as measured by its distance from the Christian era. 

B. C. 

Indian chronology, as computed by M. Gentil, 6174 
Babylonian, - - Bailly, 6158 

Chinese, . - - Do. Cl 57 
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15. C. 

Diogenes liacrtius, 

Playfair, 

C138 

Egyptian chronology, - 

Bailly, 

6128 

Diodorus Siculus, 

Playfair, 

6081 

Pezron, - - - 

- 

5972 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 

- 

5624 

Isaac Vossius, 

- 

5590 

Septuagint, 

Abulfaragius, 

5586 

Josephus, according to Playfair, 

- 

5555 

Theophilus of Antioch, - 

- 

5515 

Septuagint, Alexandrian, 

- 

5508 

Persian chronology, 

Bailly, 

5507 

Julius Africanus, 

- 

5500 

Chronicle of Axum, Abyssinia, 

Bruce, 

5000 

Demetrius, 

- 

5447 

Eupolemus, ... 

- 

5446 

Jackson, . . - 

- 

5426 

Hales, - - - 


5411 

Eusebius, - - - 

- 

5200 

Philo Judieus, 


5196 

Arabian chronology, 

Playfair, 

5185 

Epiphanius, - - 

- 

5049 

Origen, - - - - 

• 

4830 

Fresnoy, - - - 

- 

4700 

Playfair, - - 


4008 

Kennedy, \ 


4007 

Usher, ) - " 



Cal met, ) 


4004 

Blair, j 



Capellus, - - - 

- 

4000 

Dion. Petavius, 

- 

3984 

Joseph Scaliger, 

- 

8950 

Rvtbbi Levi, . - . 


3780 

Rabbi David Ganz, 

- 

3761 
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B. (!. 

Jewish writers in Seder 01am, 

3758 

Rabbi Jason Nosen, 

3734i 

Rabbi Lipman, 

3616 


It is no part of our present purpose to explain the 
grounds of the striking variations which show themselves 
in the above table. It will be sufficient to state the se- 
parate numbers which compose this lengthened chronolo- 
gical epoch, as given respectively by Usher, Playfair, Jack- 
son, and Hales : 

Usher. Playfair. 

Years. Years. 

From creation to deluge, - From creation to deluge, - 1650 

— deluge to birth of Abraham , 292 — deluge to birth of Abraham, 292 

— birth to his leaving Haran, 134 — birth to leaving Haran, - J5 

— that event to the exode, - 430 — that event to the exode, - 430 

■— exode to foundation of tern . — exode to foundation of tem- 
ple, - - - 479 pie, - - - 540 

•— temple to Christian era, - 1013 — temple to Christian era, - 1014 

4004 4007 


Jackson. i Hales. 

Years. Years, 

From creation to deluge, - 2256 From creation to deluge, - 2256 

— deluge to birth of Abraham, 1072 — deluge to birth of Abraham, 1002 

— birth to leaving Haran, - 70 — birth to leaving Haran, 70 

— that event to the exode, - 430 — that event to the exode, - 430 

— • exode to foundation of tern- — exode to foundation of tem- 
ple, - - - 579 pie, - - - 621 

— toiiiple to Christian era, - 1014 — temple to Christian era, - 1027 

3426 1 5411 


It is well known, that the chronology of the English 
Bible was regulated by the views of Usher, although that 
learned writer, in opposition to the plain narrative of Scrip- 
ture, dates the departure of Abraham from Haran in the 
135th, instead of the 75th, year of his age ; an innovation 
on the sacred text whic!i cannot be maintained, unless we 
either admit, on the authority of the Samaritan Pcntaleiu Ii, 
that Tcrah died at 145, and not at 206, as we are told in 
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the thirty-second verse of the eleventh chapter of Genesis, 
or yield to the hypothesis, framed by the author just named, 
that Abraham was the youngest of his father’s sons, and 
was not born till the latter was in his 130th year. Jack- 
son and Hales, on the other hand, follow the authority of 
the Septuagint and of Josephus ; maintaining that the mo- 
dern Hebrew text has been greatly vitiated in the whole 
department of chronology, and more especially in the ge- 
nealogical tables which respect the antediluvian patriarchs, 
as well as the ten generations immediately after the flood. 
The computation of Jackson places the creation B.C. 5426, 
while that of the modern Hebrew, for the same era, is 4004 

Difference, 1 422 

According to Hales the world was created B.C. 5411 
According to the modern Hebrew Bible, as before, 4004 

Difference, 1407 

I shall now proceed to show that this difference between 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew text did not always exist ; 
that it was unknown during the period which elapsed from 
the date of that translation to the Christian era ; that it was 
not suspected in the time of our Saviour and of his apos- 
tles, nor even at the beginning of the second century ; and 
that it was not till a date considerably later, that those 
numerical variations between the original and the Greek 
version began to be detected by biblical scholars. 


Section II. 

j||iEST, then, on general grounds, it is to be presum^ 
that, ^ in all cases, the version shall agree with the original 
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in regard at least to the important matters of fact and 
date; and that in every instance where there is no de- 
ficiency, on the part of the translators, in point of know- 
ledge or of fidelity, the former shall present a correct View 
of the events recorded in the latter ; embodying all the cir- 
cumstances of time, place, and persons, with which the 
narrative was at first accompanied. The nicer shades of 
distinction which belong to the idioms of language may, 
indeed, be lost in the process of translation from one 
tongue to another ; vigour of conception, as well as pro- 
priety and beauty, in the delineation of thought may es- 
cape amid the mechanical efforts of a mere linguist to find 
out suitable terms and corresponding phrases ; but there is 
not, within the ordinary range of casualties incident to 
this species of literary labour, any reason to apprehend an 
inaccurate version of such palpable things as numerical 
lists, genealogies, and records. The security afforded by 
these considerations, which apply to all such undertakings, 
is greatly increased, when viewed in reference to the parti- 
cular case now before us, by the importance and sanctity 
which attached to the very nature of the work ; and whe- 
ther we owe the Septuagint to the munificence and literary 
curiosity of an Egyptian prince, or, as is more probable, 
to the private zeal of the Alexandrian Jews, there can be 
no doubt that the work came forth from the hands 
of the translators, possessed of all the precision, as to fact 
and language, which learning, animated by religious and 
national feeling, could confer on the sacred volume. 

But we are not left to mere inference and conjecture on 
this interesting subject. Philo J udmus, who wrote in the 
age of the apostles, assures us, that the Greek version was 
made with such care and exactness, that there was not the 
least variation in it from the holy original, by addition, 
omission, or otherwise. He asserts, that the Hebrews who 
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knew the Greek language, and the Greeks who understood 
the Hebrew, were so struck with admiration at the entire 
agreement between the original and the translation, that 
they not only adored them as sisters, but as one and the 
same both in words and things : styling the translators not 
only accurate scholars, but inspired interpreters and pro- 
phets, who, with a singular purity of spirit, had entered 
into the very sentiments of Moses.* 

Josephus supplies us with similar assurances, in regard 
to the extreme care that was bestowed upon the version of 
the Septuagint, and the reputation for accuracy which it 
had obtained among the learned, Jews at Alexandria. As 
there is every reason to believe that the object contemplat- 
ed by the projectors of this valuable work was to fulfil the 
desires entertained by the rulers of the synagogue, of sup- 
plying their people, resident in the Grecian kingdoms, 
with a copy of the Law in a language which they could read 
and understand ; so we find that the Alexandrian version 
was authorised, by the high priest and Sanhedrim, to be 
used in all their places of divine worship, as a faithful 
translation from the Hebrew original, and as such entitled 
to the same respect and veneration with the other. 

There can be no reason to doubt that this favourable 
judgment of the Jewish doctors, in relation to the accuracy 
of the Septuagint version of their Law, extended to the 


* Philo Judajus Dc Vita Mos. lib. xi. p. 510. — ^Ecevn 
T) 5 » yXeirrxii, Ixf n rtjit ;^xxSxfafy xyxiiSx;('0£(ri, xxt 

rxtf y^x6xt^ rn Tf xxi t»i hi^fcmvhKr^ 

xx6x7ri^ ^xXXay fitxy kxi tij» uvr^f ev tt rotg ^T^xy/xxert KXt 

to:; Cf&fAX7t Ti$n7irXG-t KXt , OV^ hceivcv^ ecXX* it^6- 

(pxvTXi xxt ir^aiptiTxs Tr^os-xyo^ivovrtff of^ t^iymro XoyftrfJttii 

uXiK(^M7i rS MoTtaq xx^x^arxru xrvivfAxri. 
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dates and genealogies which are incorporated with that 
most ancient portion of the sacred writings ; whence we 
are at liberty to infer, that the numerical statements insert- 
ed in the translation were a true and faithful copy of those 
which were found in the original Hebrew text. Proceed- 
ing on this ground, we shall, it is presumed, succeed in 
proving not only that the present difference between the 
chronology of the Greek Scriptures and that of the He- 
brew did not always exist ; but also that the alteration 
must have been made in the latter, and not in the former. 
The proof is as follows ; 

1. Demetrius, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy the 
fourth, about 220 years before Christ, wrote a history of 
the Jewish kings, which we find quoted by Alexander 
Polyhistor, and preserved in the volumes of Eusebius, 
bishop of Cicsarea.* In this work the author follows the 
chronology of the Seventy, which, there is no doubt, was, 
at that time, the same with the Hebrew ; stating, that, 
from Adam to the migration of Jacob’s family into Egypt, 
there elapsed a period of 3624 years ; and that, from the 
flood to the same migration, the number of years was 
1360. This statement agrees exactly with that of the 
Greek version ; for, according to it, 

From the creation to the deluge were 2262 years. 

— deluge to birth of Abraham, 1072 

— birth to leaving Haran, 75 

thence to migration of Jacob’s family, 215 

3624 

This agreement is very remarkable ; and, as Demetrius 
wrote only about 66 years after the Septuagint translation 
was made, it is not to be supposed that, at so early a period. 


See Prasparatio Kvangclica, lib ix. c. 21. p. 422. 
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any material differences between the Greek and the He- 
brew Scriptures could have taken place. The quotation by 
Polyhistor does not, indeed, bring down the chronology of 
Demetrius to a lower date than that now mentioned ; but if, 
to the jsum just specified, we add 216 years, for the time 
that the sons of Jacob sojourned in Egypt, and 69^, ac- 
cording to Josephus, for the period ^between the exode and 
the building of Solomon’s temple, and, lastly, 1016, being 
the interval between the epoch of the temple and the vul- 
gar Christian era, we shall have the amount, from the crea- 
tion to the birth of our Saviour, as follows : 


From Adam to the migration of Jacob’s family, 3624 
The residence of that family in Egypt, 216 

From exode to foundation of temple, 592 

■ temple to the Christian era, ’ 1016 


5447 

This result exceeds the computation of Jackson only 21 
years, and that of Hales not more than 36 ; while it does 
not differ more than six years from the period which I 
shall hereafter endeavour to establish as the true one. But 
the principal value attached to the numbers of Demetrius 
arises from their coincidence with the chronology of the 
Septuagint and Josephus, as well for the long period which 
passed before the flood, as for that which measures the 
lives of the patriarchs in the succeeding age of the world. 

2. In less than fifty years after the date of the work 
we have just been considering, another history of the Jew- 
ish kings was written by Eupolemus ; founded, as also the 
former appears to have been, on the narrative of the Sep- 
tujigint. For the quotation from that work, which we are 
about to give, the reader is indebted to the industry of 
Clement of Alexandria, who has copied into the first book 
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of his Miscellanies several of the chronological notices of 
Eupolemus. All the years that can be collected,” says 
the letter author, from Adam even till the fifths of De- 
metrius, the monarch of Syria, and the 12th of Ptolemy, 
who reigned in Egypt, are 5149.”* Now, the fifth year 
of Demetrius, and the twelfth of Ptolemy the son of La- 
gus, may be taken as the 296th before the common era of 
our redemption; the sum of which numbers amounts, as 
before, to 5444, from Adam to Christ. 

The united testimony of these two eminent historians, 
carries with it a strong degree of conviction in favour of 
the agreement which must have subsisted, in their time, be- 
tween the original Hebrew Scriptures and the authorised 
version, in respect at least to the relative antiquity and 
succession of events. Nor is there any ground to suspect, 
that the smallest change was introduced into either text 
during the lapse of more than three hundred years after- 
wards ^ for the only chronological statement that is handed 
dow)i to us in the New Testament corresponds with the 
^numbers of the Septuagint, while it is directly at variance 
with those of the modern Hebrew. We allude to the nar- 
rative of St Paul, as recorded in the 13th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

3. This holy man, when addressing the Jews at Anti- 
och, reminded them, that God had brought their fathers 
out of Egypt with a high hand, — And about the time 
of forty years suffered he their manners in the wilderness. 
And when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of 
Chanaan, he divided theij? land to them by lot. And after 
that he gave unto them judges about the space of four 
hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. And 
afterward they desired a king : and God gave unto them 
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Saul the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by 
the space of forty years. And when he had removed him, 
he raised up David to be their king.’^ 

The apostle here declares, that from the division of the 
land “ until Samuel the prophet, was about the space of 
four hundred and fifty years.’’ If to that sura we add the 
years that passed between the exode and the partition of 
the promised inheritance, and also the time that the go- 
vernment of the Hebrews was exercised by Samuel, Saul, 
and David, with the first three years of Solomon, we shall 
find that, in estimating the period from the departure of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt to the foundation of 
the temple, the historical outline given by St Paul accords 
precisely with the numbers of Josephus, and consequently 
with the numbers contained in the Greek and Hebrew 
Scriptures, as they existed in his days. 


From exode to division of lands, 46 

division to Samuel, 450 

— government of Samuel, 12 

— — - reign of Saul, 40 

— - reign of David, 40 

first three years of Solomon’s reign, 3 


691 

Now Josephus relates, that the temple was begun in the 
fourth year of Solomon, five hundred and ninety-two years 
after the people were delivered from Egyptian bondage ; 
and it is worthy of especial remark, that, in regard to the 
dates of these memorable occurrences, we have found the 
judgment of the historian amply confirmed by the nar- 
rative of an inspired apostle. Such a complete agreement 
in regard to very ancient epochs is hardly to be expected ; 
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but when it does occur, it leaves no room for doubt that 
the several writers must have followed an authority essen- 
tially the same ; and that the archives, whence they derived 
their materials, had not yet been tampered with by the de- 
ceitful genius of hypothesis and controversy. 

4. But one of the strongest proofs that we possess, for 
the agreement of the Greek version with the Hebrew ori- 
ginal, so far down even as the end of the first century of 
the Christian faith, is derived from the unquestionable fact, 
that Josephus compiled his Antiquities from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and that his chronological numbers coincide 
with those of the Septuagint. In the preface to the great 
work now mentioned, as also in the opening of his first 
book against Apion, he states, in the plainest and most 
distinct terms, that he drew his materials from the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; translating them, as he proceeded, into the 
Greek language** That he was at the same time well 


• As some writers have maintained that Josephus wau ignorant of Hebrew, 
and must have compiled his Antiquities from the Septuagint translation, we 
transcribe the following remarks from Hody, De Hist, S. Scrip, Part I, lib. 
iii. c. 1.: — “ It is certain, by Josephus’ own express testimony, that they 
are entirely deceived who imagine that he was ignorant of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and always wrote out of the Greek version. For he several times as- 
sures us, that he composed his history of the Jewish Antiquities out of the 
liebrew itself, arid that he was only an interpreter of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Thus, in the protcrae to his celebrated Antiquities, ‘ I have,* says he, 
^ undertaken the present work, as hoping it will appear to all the Greeks 
worthy of their study. For it will contain all tlie ancient accounts of our 
nation, and the constitution of our government, interpreted (translated) out 
of the Hebrew records.’ In the tenth book of his Antiquities, chapter tenth, 
he observes, ^ that no one ought to blame me that I insert this concerning 
Nebuchadnezzar in my history, as 1 find it in the ancient books. For I 
have long ago given an answer to such sort of reflections in the beginning of 
this history, where 1 profess myself merely one that interprets (translates) 
the Hebrew volumes into the Greek tongue, and where I promised that I 
would faithfully relate the contents of those volumes without adding to or tak- 
ing from them any thing of my own.’ In the first book against Apion, he 
says of himself, ‘ 1 have interpreted (translated) out of the Sacred Scriptures, 

our whole ancient history ; as being of a sacerdotal family, and liaving been 
instructed in that wisdom whicli is contained in those Scriptures.’ And, ot 
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acquainted with the version of the Seventy is made mani- 
fest, by the several references which he makes to the story 
of its production, under the auspices of the Egyptian mon- 
arch, as also by the repeated encomiums which he bestows 
upon its accuracy and usefulness. It is equally certain 
that he was a complete master of the Hebrew tongue, and 
thereby fully qualified to form a judgment as to the fidelity 
of that celebrated translation. He himself assures us, in 
the introduction to his Jewish War, that he originally 
composed that treatise in Hebrew, and afterwards turned 
it into Greek, for the conveniency of those of his country- 
men who lived under the Roman government, and did not 
understand the sacred language of their own nation. It is 
perfectly clear, therefore, that if there was, in the early times 
of Christianity, any difference between the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and the Greek, no one was more able or more likely 
to discover it than Josephus; for he not only possessed an 
intimate and critical knowledge of both languages, but, 


the end of his Antiquities, he informs us, * that he did not learn the Greek 
language till after the Hebrew adding, ^ with the like diligence liave I 
delivered the history of the kings, the state of our nation, and the power of 
our monarchs, in an entire compliance with the authority of the sacred 
volumes, as I undertook to do at the beginning. And I may venture to say 
farther, that no other Jewish writer, nor any one of another nation, could de- 
liver this history with so much exactness to the Greeks as myself. For I 
am perfectly acquainted with the learning of my own nation, as my country^ 
men do acknowledge. I have also studied the Grecian literature, and am not 
unacquainted with that language, although my education would not suffer me 
perfectly to attain its pronunciation,’ &c. Josephus tells us elsewhere, that he 
did not thoroughly learn Greek till he became constantly resident at Rome 
after the destruction of Jerusalem.*' 

Is it not surprising that Dr Playfair, in the face of these strong and re- 
peated decJr'^ations, should assert, as he docs in liis System of Chronology, 
p. 32, ‘‘ that it is evident he (Josephus) made use of the translation without 
having consulted the original ?” In this, 1 am aware, he has followed the 
opinion of .Salinasius, Bochart, Capellus, and Abarbanel ; but their position 
is not tenable iigainst the arguments of Vossius, Hody, and Whiston.— 
Ixaaci Vvxm Casitf^aiioncx ad Scriptum Georf^i Hornii de /Etate Mundi^ 
166». 
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from his professional duties as a priest, and his literary 
pursuits as an historian, he was necessarily led to a pro- 
found study of the sacred volume. 

But Josephus, so far from objecting to the chronology 
of the Septuagint, has conferred upon it the most decided 
and complete confirmation. In his Antiquities, and also 
in the first book of his tract addressed to Apion, he in- 
forms his reader, that the sacred books of the Hebrews con- 
tained a history of five thousand years ; beginning of course 
at the creation, and ending with the canon of Scripture in 
the reign of Artaxerxes. Now, if to 5000 or rather 6017 
years we add the 464 which, according to Ptolemy, inter- 
vened between the time of this Persian sovereign and the 
era of Redemption, we shall have, as the period from Adam 
to Christ, 5481 years ; being only 40 years more than the 
computations of Demetrius and Eupolemus,-— an apparent 
discrepancy which I shall hereafter fully explain and re- 
move. In truth, we are warranted to assume a coinci- 
dence considerably closer than that now stated ; for se- 
veral writers have adduced satisfactory evidence, for bring- 
ing the termination of the scriptural canon thirty or forty 
years lower than the first of Artaxerxes; in which case 
the agreement of Josephus and the two other historians 
of the Jewish kings with the most approved of modern chro- 
nologists would be found almost complete. Prideaux, for 
example, dates the close of the canon at 429 B.C. ; Hales 
computes it at 423, being the last year of Artaxerxes; 
Usher prefers 415, and Lloj^d comes as far down as 397 
B. C. If we adopt the calculation of Prideaux, the result, 
6429 from the creation to the Christian era, will coincide 
very nearly with the views of Jackson ; the estimate of the 
latter, as we have seen above, being 5426. If we fix ou 
the number of Usher, we shall have, for the same period, 
5415 years ; being only four more than the amount evolved 
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by Hales, from a laborious examination of the best author 
rities. But the reader will soon be convinced, that such 
accommodations are not at all necessary to effect a com- 
plete agreement. 

Such a coincidence, it is obvious, could not be accidental. 
In no particular are authors of the best faith and the 
greatest industry found so frequently to differ from one 
another, as in the minute details of chronology. Ignorance 
of transcribers, party views, and the thousand other casu- 
alties to which manuscripts are exposed, especially during 
times of intellectual darkness, have occasioned such a de- 
gree of confusion, and even of contradiction, in many of 
the most valuable writings of antiquity, that every reader 
encounters an almost insuperable difficulty in his attempts 
to reconcile the jarring statements, and the varying dates, 
which incessantly impede his progress through those an- 
cient records. When, therefore, we find that three histo- 
rians who wrote on the same subject, at times and places 
considerably removed from one another, and who derived 
their materials from dift*erent sources— two of them from 
the Septuagint, and the third from the Hebrew original — 
and who yet agree, not only in the substance of the events 
and occurrences which they narrate, but even in the order, 
succession, relative distance, and chronological jx)sition, 
and more especially in the length of the gross period which 
these events occupied, from the commencement to the very 
end of the series, are we not under a moral necessity to con- 
clude that, in regard at least to the principal facts and 
dates contained in the archives to which they had recourse, 
the original and the version must have been entirely the 
same ? 

A It is well known, besides, that Josephus gives his testi- 
mony 111 favour of Demetrius and Eupolemus, joining with 
them, in his eulogy, the elder Philo ; saying, that they 
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had not erred much from the truth” in their historical 
works. But could he have made this declaration in sup- 
port of their accuracy and information had he perceived a 
discrepancy between their chronological reckonings and 
that of the Hebrew text, to the extent of 1461 years ? He 
could not assuredly have described such an error as a 
slight mistake that ought to pass without animadversion. 
We are, therefore, entitled to conclude that, in the days of 
Josephus, as well as in those of the annalists who preceded 
him as compilers from the Jewish Scriptures, there was no 
difference in the numerical statements of the Greek version, 
as compared with the text of the original Hebrew. 

In a word, before the second century of the Christian 
religion, no traces can be found of any controversy as to 
differences supposed to exist in the Greek and Hebrew 
texts of the sacred books'; either between Jews and Chris- 
tians, who were then the two great sects which divided the 
descendants of Abraham ; or between those Jews who used 
the Hebrew Scriptures and those who used the Greek.* 
All the authors who quote the Old Testament at that early 
period, whether Jews, as Philo and Josephus, or our Sa- 
viour, his apostles, and their immediate followers, have re- 
course to the Hebrew text and the Septuagint indiscrimi- 
nately, without indicating the slightest suspicion in respect 
to the accuracy of the latter, or even affording the most 
^stant ground to imagine that they were aware of any 
dopy or version, which contained facts and dates different 
from those which were generally received. There seems 
indeed to have been but one Bible and one reading of that 
Bible, from the days of Demetrius to those of J osephus ; 
and both, as to narrative and to doctrine, a quotation from 


* * Whiaton’s Essay towards restoring the tijac Text of the Old Testa . 
ment, p. 1 1 . 
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the Seventy was held equally conclusive and satisfactory 
with a direct citation from the original language of Moses 
and the prophets ?* By all persons, whether Jews, Pagans, 
or Christians, and whether inspired or uninspired, the Sep- 
tuagint was regarded, during four hundred years, as a full 
and correct version of the ancient Hebrew oracles^ 

If, as a learned author •}• observes, there had been then 
any such remarkable differences as we now find between the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Greek, the first century was 
the most proper time to liavc had them exposed and as- 
certained ; for it was in this century that a new religion, 
in a great measure opposed to the Jewish, as then under- 
stood, made its appearance in the world. This new faith 
all along alleged for its divine authority a multitude of 
texts taken out of the Bible ; an authority which was read 
and expounded in the synagogues every Sabbath-day, and 
which was accordingly accessible to every J ew who could 
compare one passage of holy writ with another. Now, 
had the Septuagint version, from which the Christian 
quotations appear to have been almost exclusively made, 
been then as different from the Hebrew as it is at present, 
and as it has certainly been from the days of Origen, it is 
morally impossible that such variations should not have 
been discovered and loudly complained of, by the enemies 
of the gospel. Nothing so much provokes the resentment, 
or affords a more justifiable occasion for expressing the 
angry feelings of a controversialist, than the detection of 
dishonesty in the use of written authorities; and no class 
of men have been more ready than the Jews to chastise the 
fraud of their opponents in this particular, and to expose 


• liody cie Hist. S. Scrip, Interp. Part I. lib. iii. c. 1 ; and Will’s Chro- 
nology ot Josephus, p. la, prefixed to L’Estrange’s edition. 

f Whiston, Essay towards restoring the true Text of the Old Testa- 
ment. p. 12. ^ 
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every spurious or corrupted citation. The Hellenist, it 
is true, in many instances, could not compare with critical 
accuracy the expression of the two languages in which the 
word of divine truth was contained, nor weigh the precise 
import of every term which, in the original volume, ad- 
dressed itself to the eye of the faithful ; but such want of 
knowledge could not prove an obstacle to the researches 
of the learned Rabbi and the sedulous Scribe in the schools 
of Jerusalem, nor disarm the zeal of the bigoted Phari- 
see, who had numbered every word and letter in the holy 
text, on which his faith and his rites were supported. Find- 
ing then, that no collision of opinion between Jews and 
Christians, in regard to the integrity and faithfulness of 
the Greek version, ever took place during the first century 
of our religion ; but that the original and the translation 
were equally esteemed, and held of equal authority both 
as to facts and dates ; we arc entitled to conclude that the 
variations which now appear in the sacred text must have 
had their origin at a later period. 

Section III. 

That a change in the ancient Jewish chronology has been 
introduced, either into the Hebrew Scriptures or into the 
version of the Seventy, is fully established ; that this alte- 
ration was made in the former, and not in the latter, is, I 
think, placed beyond all reasonable doubt ; and that it 
was accomplished about the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, will be rendered extremely probable by the follow- 
ing considerations 

1. In the first place, from the unsettled state of the 
Jews during their successive wars with the Romans, and 
pi^icularly after their final expulsion from their native 
country, a great number of their sacred books was either 
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destroyed or lost ; while those that remained, being con- 
fined to that single people, of whom only a few retained 
any knowledge of the language of Moses and of the earlier 
prophets ; the chance of corruption, arising even from the 
ordinary causes which affect the purity of all manuscripts, 
was thereby not a little increased. The Septuagint, on the 
other hand, was in the possession not only of the learned 
Jews who resided in the various parts of Asia Minor, but, 
as has been already observed, was read in their synagogues 
throughout the whole of these provinces, as well as in 
Syria, Africa, and Egypt. It was moreover in the hands 
of the Christians over all the East, to whom it had, in 
fact, become the authorised form or channel through 
which, in public and in private, tliey were accustomed to 
receive the written Word of God. The hazard of corrup- 
tion from accident was thus very materially diminished ; 
while any attempt to make a general or systematic altera- 
tion in the ancient chronology must appear to have been 
absolutely impossible. Such an undertaking, it is evident, 
could only succeed where the copies of the sacred volume 
were few in number ; where the language in which it was 
written was not familiarly understood ; and where the 
persons who possessed those copies were likely to feel the 
influence of a common motive, sufficiently strong to over- 
come their hereditary scruples, and to produce unanimity 
in the plan and prosecution of a pious fraud. 

8. The Jews, it has been alleged, were, soon after the 
age of the apostles, placed in those very circumstances 
which we have now imagined. About the end of the first 
century, the religion of Christ began to make a rapid pro- 
gress throughout the Roman empire ; and had already in- 
deed excited the fears and resentment of the more rigid 
followers of the Mosaical law. These persons were in a 
particular manner provoked, to find that some of the 
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strongest arguments in support of the new faith were 
drawn from their own Scriptures ; and that every one who 
attempted to impress on the descendants of Abraham, that 
Jesus was the Messias promised to their fathers, had re- 
course to the writings of their own prophets, and to the 
sublime descriptions of the most admired of their sacred 
writers. It was then that the bigoted Jews first found 
occasion to regret the version of the Seventy. Divine Pro- 
vidence had thereby placed the oracles of the ancient 
church in the hands of the most learned and inquisitive 
people on the face of the earth ; expressed too in a lan- 
guage which all classes of men could read, and carrying 
on them the sanction of the iiighest authority, even among 
the Jews themselves, for correctness and fidelity. It is 
said, that the Rabbis on this occasion allowed their rage 
and disappointment to carry them to such a length as to 
institute an annual fast, on which they cursed the day that 
saw the Septuagint completed ; comparing it to that omin- 
ous and fatal hour when their ancestors made the golden 
calf in the wilderness.* 

The early Christian writers have charged the Jews with 
violating to a considerable extent those parts of the He- 
brew Scriptures which contained predictions respecting 


* Scaliger. Aniniad. in Euseb. Chron. and Einendat. Temp. Chron. An- 
tiq., vol. i. p. 93. From the fact stated in the text, Scaliger hastily infers 
that the Jews resident in Palestine never approved of the Septuagint transla- 
tion ; whereas it is certain not only that it was undertaken with the consent 
and approbation of their Sanhedrim, but even authorised by that body to be 
every where used as an exact and faithful interpretation of their Law. Nor 
is there the smallest evidence to prove that the Jews ever expressed any ob., 
jection in regard to it, until they had procured other versions of their ancient 
Scriptures more suited to their views, as the adversaries of Christianity. We 
have, besides, the authority of Philo for asserting, that every year, down to 
his own time, the Jews celebrated a public festival in the island of Pharos, 
where the translation of the Seventy was supposed to have been made, to keep 
alive the memory of that important event, and to offer their tltanksgiving o 
Ood for so great a benefit. 
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the time and character of the Messias. With those gene^ 
ral accusations we have at present no farther concern than 
as they tend to justify the suspicion, which is established 
on other grounds, that the doctors of the synagogue did, 
prior to the middle of the second century, introduce a ma- 
terial change into the chronology of the more ancient por- 
tion of their sacred books. The reasons of their conduct 
in taking this unhallowed step have been explained as fol- 
lows: 

3. There prevailed, among several of the nations of an- 
tiquity, a tradition, which, we believe, may be traced to the 
mysticism of Jewish interpretation, that the world, in its 
present form, was to last only six thousand years or ages. 
The authorities on which this opinion was founded are not 
unworthy of the theological views in which it had its origin. 
In the first verse of the first chapter of the book of Genesis, 
the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, which, when used as 
a numeral, denotes a thousand, happens to be used six times ; 
and hence the cabalists inferred, that this portion of the 
visible universe was to terminate, or at least to undergo a 
complete change, when six millenary periods had performed 
their round. Again, because six days were employed by 
Almighty God in the creation of the globe, after which he 
rested on the seventh ; and as with Him a thousand years 
are as one day, and one day as a thousand years, it was 
concluded by the learned amongst the Jews, that the 
world was to continue only six thousand years ; and that, 
upon the completion of this period, there was to succeed a 
Sabbath of corresponding length, a millennium of rest, and 
peace, and uninterrupted enjoyment. 

The belief of this singular notion has been detected in 
the writings of Heathens, Jews, and Christians. It is 
traced in the Sibylline oracles, in Hesiod, in the work as- 
cribed to Darius Hystaspes the king of the Medes, and 
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in Hermes Trismegistus, the celebrated founder of Egyp- 
tian learning and science. Plato quotes from Orpheus the 
same mystical doctrine ; handing down to more recent times 
the persuasion of the first generations of the human race, 
that the earth, which was given to them for a habitation 
during six ages, was doomed in the seventh to be con- 
sumed by fire.* The opinion was adopted by the most 
distinguished of the early Christian fathers, by Clement 
of Alexandria, Timotheus, and Theophilus of Antioch, 
who observed, that upon the sixth day God made man, 
and man fell by sin ; so upon the sixth day of the Hex- 
chiliad, or sixth millenary age of the world, our Lord 
Jesus Christ came to save man by his cross and resurrec- 
tion.-|- 

This notion of six days’ creation, as implying that the 
world should continue in its present state six thousand 
years, and then be destroyed or changed, has, as Dr Jack- 
son remarks, no foundation in Scripture ; nor is the word 
day^ there, ever used as meaning figuratively a thousand 
years; neither is this implied in the expressions of the 
Psalmist or of St Peter ; and yet it is certain, he adds, that 
both the ancient Jews and Christians so understood it. 
As they agreed that the world was to end, and a new state 
of things to begin, after six thousand years were complet- 
ed ; so they also agreed, that Christ was to come in the 
sixth millennium ; and this latter period they identified with 
that which in Scripture is called the last daySj the last 
times^ and the coming ageSy — phrases which were unani- 
mously interpreted as denoting the era of the Messias, 


* '£fr7« tv y%nn xo^fAos Philebos, p. 157. 

-|* See a volume by John Gregory, prebendary of Salisbury, entitled, 
‘** .Gregorii Posthuniu,” and published by Mr John Gurgany^ B.D. of Mer- 
ton College, in the year 1050 
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and the great events which were to follow his appear- 
ance.* 

The prevalence of these opinions and expectations, 
however ill-founded, and even absurd they may seem, en- 
ables us to discover the principal motive which actuated 
the Jews, about the beginning of the second century, in 
their attempt to vitiate the most ancient of their chronicles. 
Their rejection of Christ rendered necessary an extensive 
change in their dates and calculations ; and, if we may 
trust to the assertions of J ustin Martyr and other primi- 
tive apologists for our holy faith, we cannot doubt that 
their fraudulent purpose was realized to a considerable ex- 
tent. I entreat you to remember,” says the Father now 
named, when addressing Trypho the Jew, that your 
Rabbis have taken away entirely many texts of Scripture 
from that version which was made by the Elders who were 
at the court of Ptolemy ; in which it was declared, that 
Jesus who suffered death upon the cross was both God 
and man ; and wherein it was also predicted, that he was 
to be crucified and submit to the power of the grave. 
These texts, because I know that your nation now rejects 
them, I will not insist upon in the course of our inquiries, 
but shall content myself with appealing to those prophe- 
cies and descriptions respecting the divine power, which 
are still allowed to remain in your sacred books.” After 
quoting a passage from Jeremiah, which the Christian 


* Theopompus, who flourished 341 years before Christ, relates^ that the 
Persian Magi taught, that the present state of things would continue six 
thousand years ; after which, hades or death would be destroyed, and men 
would be happy, and live without food, and their bodies would cast no sha- 
dows (being reflned and spiritualized). It was also the opinion of Zoroas- 
tres, th : founder of the Magian sect, that the earth, after the general dissolu- 
tion and destruction of Arimanius (the evil principle), would all be a plain, 
and make one city, wherein men would live together in a happy state, and 
aU use one language,— -Apud PluL de Jsid, el Osir, as quoted by Jackson, 
voL i. p. 98, 
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author applies to the point in discussion, as an argu- 
ment in favour of the views adopted by the church, he re- 
minds his antagonist, that the text in question was still 
found in certain copies of the Old Testament which con- 
tinue to be read in the synagogues ; for, says he, this 
portion of holy writ has been but lately expunged by your 
doctors; and that on account of the unanswerable de- 
monstration which was founded upon it, in regard to 
the conduct of the Jews towards Christ, against whom it 
was predicted that they would take counsel, and after- 
wards put him to death.* 

But the species of corruption which is more immediate- 
ly connected with our inquiry, is that which respects the 
dates contained in the Hebrew text, rather than the nar- 
rative and predictions which it sets forth ; and in this de- 
partment, we have great reason to suspect, that the altera- 
tions were more extensive and systematic than in any 
other. A learned author, the celebrated Abulfuragius, 
asserts that the Jews, believing it to have been foretold in 
the law and the prophets, that Christ was to be sent in 
the last times ^ in order to produce a reason or apology for 
rejecting him, altered the chronology of the world. The 
different epochs, he observes, being computed by the ge- 
nerations of the patriarchs, or the age at which the eldest 
sons were born, the Rabbis subtracted from Adam s age 
when he begat Seth a hundred years, and added them to 
the remainder of his life ; and they did the same in the 
lives of most of his posterity down to Abraham. Thus it 
was made to appear, by their new computation, that Christ 
was manifested in the very beginning of the fifth millen- 

* Just. Mar. Dialog, cum Tryphone. Dr Cave, in his Historia Lilc- 
raria, Part II. in Joseph, remarks, that, “ Judseis solenne crat, postquam 
Religio Christiana invaluerat, omnia librorum suorum loca, vel corrumpere 

vel subtrahere, quibus fides Christiana niteretur.** 
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nium, near to the middle of the period to which the du- 
ration of the earth was to be limited, being, according to 
their interpretations of Scripture, not more than seven 
thousand years in all. Therefore, said they, we'are still 
in the middle of the time allotted to the world ; and the 
epoch appointed for the appearance of the Messiah has 
not yet arrived. But the computation of the Septuagint, 
he concludes, showed that Christ did actually come in the 
sixth millenary age of the world ; the very time at which 
the prediction of the Old Testament led mankind to ex- 
pect his advent.* 

Augustine, in like manner, relates that the Jews were 
suspected of having corrupted their copies of the ancient 
Scriptures, and particularly of having altered the genera- 
tions and lives of the antediluvian patriarchs ; and this 
they did, he says, out of dislike to the Christians, and in or- 
der to weaken the authority of the Septuagint, which was 
used by the latter, not only in their churches during the 
public service, but also in their writings and controversies 
with the adherents of the synagogue. Though he saw 
clearly that all the temptation to vitiate the sacred text 
was on the side of the Jewish doctors, and that the Greek 
translators could have no inducement whatever to depart 


* Difterentiam computes LXX. interpretum et Hebrffiorum ab anno mundi 
ad Abrahamum doctoribus Judssorum (adscribendam), nam cum pronuncia* 
turn esset in lege et prophetis de Messia, missum iri ipsum in ultimis tenu 
j)oribuit, nec aliud esset Rabbinis antiquioribus commentum quo Christum 
rcjicerent^ quam si hominum astates quibus dignosceretur mundi Epocha 
mutarent: subtraxerunt de vita Adami donee nasceretur Seth centum 
annos, eosque reliquife ipsius vit^ addiderunt ; idcmque fecerunt in vitis 
leliquonim Adami filiorum usque ad Abrahamum ; atque ita factum est ut 
indicet ipsorum computus manifestatum esse Christum millenario quinto 
(ineunte) propc accedente ad medium annorum mundi, qui omnes, secun- 
dum ipsos, futuri sunt septies mille : Nos adhuc in medio temporis sumusj 
et n^ndum ades* tempns adveniui Messia- designatmn. At computus Septua- 
ginta indicat manifestatum esse Christum millenario sexto atque adfuissc 
tempuft ipsius.— //wt, Dtjn. Edit. Pococke, p. 72, 73. 
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from the literal meaning of the original which lay before 
them, Augustine was yet unwilling to believe that either 
party could have intentionally altered the divine oracles ; 
thinking it more probable that the differences between the 
Hebrew and the Alexandrian version, had originated in 
the wish entertained by an early transcriber, to render 
the generations of the patriarchs more natural, and less 
disproportioned to the total length of their lives.* But 
the African bishop was not aware that four hundred 
years had elapsed from the time at which the version was 
made, before any discrepancy between the Greek and He- 
brew Scriptures was ever imagined to exist. He appears 
not to have known that, between the reign of Philadclphus 
and the birth of Christ, there flourished several au- 
thors, such as Demetrius, Philo, Euphorus, Eupolemus, 
and Alexander Polyhistor ; in whose writings, compiled 
from the books of Moses, we find the events, numbers, 
dates, and even proper names, agreeing with the text of 
the Septuagint, varying in many essential points from 
the modern Hebrew.-|- Nor did he advert to the still more 
remarkable fact, that in the volumes of Josephus, who 
drew the materials of his great work from the original 
text of the Old Testament, and who had the version of the 
Seventy in his possession with which to compare his nar- 
rative ais he went along, there is found, not only an ample 
confirmation of the general accuracy of the Greek transla- 
tion, regarded simply as a literary performance, but also 
the most satisfactory evidence that, even in the time of 
that renowned historian, there was no difference between 
the original and the version in respect either of fact or 
of date. The alterations, therefore, to which I allude 


* Augustine dc Civit. Dei, lib, xv. c. 1 1—13, 
f Vossius, Castigationes ad Script. Geo. Horn, et Dedicat. 
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could not have taken place prior to the era of Josephus : 
their origin, as I have already observed, must be sought 
for at a period considerably later. 

4. It appears to have been about the year 130 that the 
Jews introduced their abbreviated system of ancient chro- 
nology. A short time before the date now mentioned, a 
new translation of the Old Testament into Greek was 
brought forward under the auspices of their leading Rab- 
bis, — the object of which was to bring into discredit the 
venerable work of the Seventy ; and, by degrees, to su- 
persede the use of it altogether in the worship of the sy- 
nagogue. This dishonest task was, in the year 128, 
performed by Aquila, a learned man, and originally a 
Pagan priest ; but who, after having embraced (Chris- 
tianity, was, for his immoral conduct, expelled from the 
bosom of the church, and forced to seek an asylum among 
the Jews, to whose religion he soon afterwards became 
a bigoted convert. 

The liberties which Aquila used with the original were 
soon perceived and exposed. Epiphanius, for instance, 
charges him with a studied deviation from the meaning of 
the Septuagint ; and with wresting the Scriptures to a sense 
altogether new, in order to invalidate the testimonies con- 
tained in Moses and the prophets concerning Christ. Nor 
was this translator satisfied with new glosses and unau- 
thorised interpretations ; for the same author adds, that 
he even proceeded so far as to violate the integrity of the 
Hebrew text.* 


* De Mensuris ct Ponderibut, cap. 15. — Aquila,” says he, “ set about 
his translation, not from an upright intention, but that he might corrupt 
some texts, in opposition to the interpretations of the Septuagint, and put a 
different sense on the testimonies of Scripture, in order to conceal his own 
shame in deserting Christianity.” Of these corruptions and depravations 
he declares he could produce a whole catalogue. 

Dr Kennicot informs us, that he found in the Bodleian library, among 
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Two years after the publication of Aquila’s version, 
there appeared a work, entitled Seder Olam Rabha^ or the 
Great Chronicle of the World ; which presented to the 
Jews the first-fruits of those labours which the enemies of 
Christianity had bestowed upon the Hebrew writings. 
This curtailed system of chronology was put forth un- 
der the name of Rabbi Josi, and favoured by the coun- 
tenance and recommendation of the notorious Akiba; 
who, in the reign of Adrian, supported the pretensions of 
Barchocab, the rebel and false Christ, and at length shared 
the fate of that wretched impostor. 

The translation of Aquila was followed, at the distance 
of about sixty years, by the version of Symmachus ; which, 
being at once more faithful as well as more serious in its 
style, gradually attained the object which the other was 
meant to serve ; and superseded, among the Jews at least, 
the use of the Septuagint, which, till that period, they 
could not be induced to relinquish. 

The publication of the Seder Olam Rabha may with 
certainty be regarded as marking the epoch at which the 
Jews altered their genealogies, and changed the dates of 
the great events which are recorded in their sacred books ; 
at which, in a word, they adopted their abbreviated s^toie 
of ancient chronology. But, although this corruption was 
introduced about the year of our Lord 130, it appears not 


the unpublished manuscripts, a tract written in Greek, containing the fol- 
lowing characteristic notice relative to the spirit and object of the new ver- 
sion : — Aquila,” says this authority, ‘‘ being filled with much rage, and 
imagining mischief in his heart, was transported by an unjust envy ; and, ana- 
thematizing Christianity, he became a Jew: and having assiduously learned 
the power of the Hebrew elements, and being superficially instructed in the 
Hebrew tongue, he interpreted Scripture, wishing to conceal the ^Umonies 
concerning Christ. Whenever, therefore, you find in the Hebrew,— for even 
there also he obliterated,— or in the Greek, the testimonies concerning Christ 
disguised, know that it was the insidious contrivance of Aquila.*’— JTert- 
nicot^s Dissertations on the State of the printed Hebrew Text. 
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either to have been readily received, or to have made at 
the outset a rapid progress. Theophilus, bishop of An- 
tioch, who died in A. D. 181, was the first Christian chro- 
nologer who attempted to compute the age of the world 
from the facts and dates only which are contained in the 
Bible ; and, in pursuing this object, as he did not copy 
the statements of the Septuagint, he must have been pos- 
sessed of a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, or, at least, of 
the Pentateuch, which had escaped the innovations of 
Aquila and of Rabbi Josi. In his third book to Autoli- 
cus, we find that the bishop reckoned S362 years from the 
creation to the deluge, and 1036 from the birth of Ar- 
phaxad, which took place two years after the flood, to the 
birth of Isaac, — a computation which gives 938 years from 
the flood to the birth of Abraham. These dates, as Dr 
Hales remarks, are incorrect, the former being too high, 
and the latter too low ; but that he did not take them 
from the Septuagint is evident, first, from the fact that 
they are both different in the Greek version of the Scrip- 
tures, and next, from his omission of the second Cainan, 
the son of Arphaxad, w hose name, in that part of holy 
writ, is found only in the translation of the Seventy. 

Indeed, it appears that the abbreviated chronology was 
not generally introduced into the Hebrew Bible till a pe- 
riod considerably later than the times of Theophilus ; and, 
in support of this opinion, we may observe, that Eusebius, 
who died about the middle of the fourth century, disco- 
vered in the Hebrew copies which he consulted, different 
accounts of the ancient eras, — some manuscripts following 
the larger, and others exhibiting the shorter, or cur- 
tailed computation. For this reason, as I shall after- 
wards have occasion to explain, he admitted into his CAro- 
nicon a different number from that which he had inserted 
in hi.: Evangelical Preparatuyny as the length of the pe- 
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nod from the exodus to the foundation of Solomon’s 
temple. 

On this subject a judicious writer observes, that al- 
though the Greek version, before the beginning of the se- 
cond century, was esteemed as true and agreeable to the 
Hebrew by all, both Christians and Jews, — those Jews, I 
mean, who used the Septuagint, and those also that used 
the Hebrew,— yet, after the beginning of that century, the 
very Jews who had used the Greek began to call in ques-, 
tipn its authority, as not sufficiently true and consonant 
with the Hebrew text. Nor is it difficult to conjecture for 
what reason it was that they at this time began to raise a 
controversy about the authority of this version. The case 
was this : the Christians were wont to produce the testimo- 
nies of Scripture against the Jews out of this Greek ver- 
sion. The Jews were therefore obliged to appeal from that 
Greek version, which alone the Christians then understood, 
to the Hebrew text, which they understood not ; and, in 
order to avoid the arguments of the Christians, they trans- 
lated their original Scriptures in a different manner from 
that which had been followed by the authors of the Sep- 
tuagint. 

On avoit lu pendant quelques siecles cette traduction des 
Septantc dans la meilleure partie des synagogues ; les 
Juifs la faisoient aller, ce semble, dc pair avec I’original 
Hebreu, et Tattribuoient a des prophetes inspires de Dieu, 
et non pas a des simples interpretes. Mais comnie ils vi- 
rent que les chretiens se fondoient entierement sur cette 
version, ils la decricrent ; et ce qui est assez etonnant, c*est 
que les J uifs qui avoient admire la version des Septante, 
cominc un ouvrage divin, la regarderent ensuite comme 
un livre funestc et maudit de Dieu. Ils feignirent que 
la terre fut couverte de tenebres pendant trois jours, a 
cause que la Loi avoit etc traduit cn Grcc, et ils ordonner- 
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ent qu’on ferok tous les ans un jeune pour ce sujet. IIs 
defendi'rent meme d’ecrire a I'avenir la Loi en d’autres ca- 
racteres qu’en caracteres Hebreu Juifs, et de communi- 
quer aux Chretiens le texte de TEcriture, et meme de 
leur enseigner la langue Hebraique.— Un changement si 
prompt de la part des Juifs, principalement de ceux qui 
n’etaient point Hellenistes, ne peut etre attribue qu’a Ten- 
vie qu’ils porterent aux Chretiens.* 

6. It is not to be denied that, from the mutual animo- 
sity which was excited between the Jews and Christians, 
by the recriminations of a long and sometimes a very bit- 
ter controversy, the charges of corruption advanced by 
the latter against the former were occasionally carried too 
far. But, at the same time, there is no doubt that, in 
regard to their genealogical tables, the Rabbis of the school 
of Tiberias made considerable alterations in the original 
text ; and nothing proves so unanswerably that such 
changes were actually introduced, as the traces which still 
remain of the method according to which those learned 
doctors effected their purpose. 

For example, in order to diminish, to the extent of six 
hundred years, the period between the creation and tlie 
deluge, it was only necessary, as I have already remarked, 
to subtract a hundred years from the generation of six of 
the antediluvian patriarchs, and to add the same to the re- 
sidue of their lives. But, to accomplish this object with- 
out falling into the monstrous absurdity of extending the 
lives of Noah’s father and grandfather beyond the flood, it 
was found indispensable to allow their generations to re- 
main unaltered ; and thus, while Enos is represented as 
becoming a father at 90, Cainan at 70, and Malaleel at 
65, Methuselah does not behold his progeny till he has 
attained the maturer age of 187, nor Lamech until he 


• Simon, HUtoire Critique de Vieux Testament, liv. i., chap. 17. 
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has reached his 182d year. The management which had 
become necessary to adjust the application of the scheme 
to the peculiar circumstances of every case, betrays the vi- 
tiating hand of the Rabbi. The exceptions, in fact, ex- 
pose the corrupt intention of the general principle on 
which the innovation proceeded ; for, as Enos lived to the 
age of 906, Cainan to 910, and Malaleel to 895, we can 
see no cause why they should have married 100 years 
earlier than Methuselah, whose sum of life was not much 
greater, and more especially than Lamech, who died at 
the age of 777. We can discover no intelligible ground for 
these singularities ; but we can perceive, at the first glance, 
a powerful reason why the generations of Methuselah and 
Lamech should not be shortened, and the residue of their 
lives lengthened ; and we conclude, that the hundred years 
were not taken from the former and added to the latter, 
merely because such a change would have extended the 
duration of their lives considerably beyond the limits of 
the antediluvian world. 

The same remarks, somewhat modified, apply to the 
case of Jared. — The Jews,’’ says the author of the 
Chronological Antiquities, ‘‘ had a mind to have left out 
a century in the ages of all the patriarchs before they be- 
gat children, and to have added it to the after-term of 
their lives ; but they found that, if they dropped the cen- 
turies of the ages of Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech, be- 
fore they begat children, as they had done of all the rest, 
and added them to the remainder of their lives, they must 
by this reckoning have extended their lives beyond the 
flood, contrary to the history of Scriptuife. The flood 
would have been placed in the year of the world 1356 ; 
and Jared, who was born in the year 460, and lived 962 
years, would have died in the year 1422, which would 
have been 66 years after the flood. Methuselah would 
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be born, by the same computation, in the year 587 ; and, 
living 969 years, would have died in the year 1556, and 200 
years after the flood. Lamech, also, would be born in 
the year 674, and, living 777 years, would die in the year 
1451, which is 95 years after the flood. On this account, 
the Jews, not daring to shorten the lives of their pa- 
triarchs, left the original numbers standing before Methu- 
selah and Lamech, and the Western Jews also before 
Jared; though they took away the century before Enoch, 
and added it to the rest of his age after he begat children, 
because his life was not half so long as any of the rest of 
the antediluvians, he being translated into heaven when 
he had lived 365 years The management here, with 
respect to Enoch, after having passed over Jared, is 
certainly a strong proof of rabbinical interference. 

It has been repeatedly remarked, that it is contrary to 
the ordinary course of nature that men should enter into 
the relations of matrimony before they have passed a ninth 
or tenth part of their lives ; and that it is, in fact, not 
more likely than that children, in our days, should become 
parents at six or seven years of age. Asa proof, too, that 
the generations of the more ancient patriarchs have been 
unduly curtailed, we are reminded of the remarkable fact, 
that the sons of Noah, who were all nearly a hundred 
years old at the deluge, had not then begun to have chil- 
dren; and it is probable, as Jackson remarks, that they 
had not been long married ; or would not even have been 
married so soon, had it not been necessary for the propfu 
gation of mankind after the flood, that they should take 
wives with them into the ark ; and yet the full extent of 
their lives, compared with that of their forefathers, was 
considerably diminished. We find that Shem, one of 
their number, had a son two years after the flood, when 
he was at least a hundred years old ; but we do not read 
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that the other tu^o brothers, one of whom, Japhet, seems 
to have been older than Shem, had children at so early a 
period; and surely it is absurd to suppose that these pa- 
triarchs should have been older before they became 
fathers than several of their ancestors, whose lives were 
from three to fi^e hundred years longer.* 

6. Another presumption against the integrity of the 
present Hebrew text, in point of ancient chronology, may 
be drawn from the fact, that the Jews themselves have not 
agreed as to the extent of the alterations which appeared 
necessary for the construction of their new system of dates, 
but have pushed their curtailments farther in some edi- 
tions of the Scriptures than they have thought it expedient 
to carry them in others. For example, the Babylonian 
Jews shorten the period from the creation to the deluge 
a century more than their brethren in the West, — ^placing 
the flood in the year of the world 1556, instead of 1656 ; 
and this difference was obviously occasioned by the sub- 
traction of 100 years from the generation of Jared, which 
were added, of course, to the remainder of his life. 

In this arrangement we see the operation of the same 
principle, as it was employed by the Rabbis in the two 
great seminaries of Babylon and Tiberias, and limited, too, 
in its application by similar considerations. The object 
of both was to abbreviate the annals of the antediluvian 
world, without either affecting the longevity of the patri- 
archs who preceded Noah, or carrying their lives beyond 
the period which was imperatively determined by the 
narrative of their sacred historian. The doctors of the 
Eastern school carried to its utmost practicable limits the 
scheme which had been suggested to them by their 


Jackson's Chronological Antiquities, vol. i. p. 51. 
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brethren of the West ; whereas the leading men in Judea 
satisfied themselves with a more sparing exercise of autho- 
rity, and restricted the diminution of the nine generations 
from Adam down to the son of Lamech, to six hundred 
years. It was enough for the former of these learned bo- 
dies that they found, upon calculation, titat the removal 
of a hundred years from the generation of Jared to the af- 
ter-term of his life was perfectly consistent with the time 
of his death ; which took place a century and somewhat 
more before the epoch which they had fixed for the 
deluge. 

But the Samaritan Pentateuch, in respect to the period 
now under consideration, is even more corrupt than the 
Hebrew text, whether of Babylon or of Tiberias. Ac- 
cording to this authority, the interval from Adam to the 
general deluge is reduced to 1307 years, — ^being 349 less 
than the Jewish computation, and 949 less than the tables 
of Josephus, founded upon the original records of the an- 
cient Scriptures. The process of abbreviation seems to 
have been conducted as follows A century was taken 
away, in the first instance, from the generations of Jared, 
Methuselah, and Lamech ; after which, for what reason is 
not apparent, 29 years were deducted from the last of 
these patriarchs before he became the father of Noah, and 
20 from Methuselah, before he became the parent of La- 
mecb. But the authors of this scheme soon perceived 
that, to secure consistency, they must carry their innova- 
tions to a greater extent than they had at first contem- 
plated. Thej/^ found it necessary not only to abstain, in 
the three instances just mentioned, from adding the cen- 
tury, which they took from the generation, to the residue 
of life, but even to deduct another century from the total 
amount of these patriarchs'* years, that they might not en- 
cumber their calculations by an inconvenient longevity. 
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It will be seen, accordingly, by a reference to the Table 
given at page 53, that the Samaritan chronologists restrict 
the life of Jared to 84*7 instead of 962 ; that of Methuse- 
lah to 730 instead of 969 ; and that of Lamech to 658 in- 
stead of 777. The result proves satisfactorily the object 
of these gros$ corruptions: the three ancients, whose 
names have just been stated, are all made to die in the 
same year, and that, too, the very year of the flood 1 
A great degree of obscurity hangs over the history of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. On the authority of Euse- 
bius,* Montfaucon,-f- and Jackson,^ we are warranted in 
concluding, that Origen had a copy of it ; and even that, 
in his time, the chronology of this venerable edition of the 
most ancient of the sacred writings did not differ from the 
numbers of the Hebrew. But before the days of Euse- 
bius, the alterations mentioned above had been generally 
introduced ; whence we are led to infer, that the influence 
of Jewish prejudice must have extended to the Samaritan 
Scriptures about the end of the third century, and pro- 
duced in them the corruptions which continue till the 
present time. It follows from this view, that the changes 
introduced into the Samaritan text, as compared with the 
Hebrew, and the version of the Seventy, were gradual 
and progressive. The numeration of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures appears to have been altered systematically, and all 
at once ; whereas the Samaritans must have proceeded in 
the work of vitiation by degrees, and at different times,*— 
a fact which seems proved by the variations which have been 
detected in the copies of the Pentateuch which passed 
through the hands of Origen and Eusebius. At first they 
did not venture to shorten the lives of Jared, Methuselah, 


* Ecd. Hist. lib. vi. c* 16. 
t Jackson, Chron. Antiq. vol. i. p. 55. 


t Montfauc* ilexapla, p. 158. 
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and Lamech, but only took away a hundred years from 
the generation of the eldest of these patriarchs, and added 
them to the residue of his life. In this they imitated the 
Eastern Jews; who, as I have already observed, dimi- 
nished thereby the period between the creation and the ge- 
neral deluge, a century more than their brethren in Judea 
judged it right to shorten it ; and there is reason to con- 
clude that, in the time of Origen, their genealogical altera- 
tions had not proceeded to any greater length. But after 
this date the Samaritan doctors became less scrupulous. 
To give a uniform and consistent air to their system, they 
withdrew a century from the generations of Methuselah 
and Liamech ; and then, that their lives might not ex- 
tend beyond the flood, they made a suitable deduction 
from the total amount of their years. In the case of Me- 
thuselah, this deduction exceeded two centuries.* 

7. It is deserving of notice, that, though the Jewish 
Rabbis changed the dates and numbers contained in the 
Mosaical Scriptures, they did not comprehend, in their 
new scheme, certain other ancient writings, which recog- 
nized the more correct and extensive chronology. The 
book of Enoch, for example, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by the patriarch of that name, and which is quoted or 
referred to by Eupolemus,*J- by the apostle Jude,J by St 
Peter,§ as well as by other Christian authors in the early 
ages of the church, narrates a fact, which, while it agrees 
with the numeration of the Septuagint and of Josephus, 
and consequently with the copies of the Hebrew text 
which were read by that historian, is quite irreconcilable 
with the altered dates of the modern Jewish Bible. We 
are told by the author of this apocryphal tract, that, in 

^ * Chronological Antiquities, vol. i. p. 67. f Eusebii Praip. 

Evangel. Ub. \x, c. \7. + jude v. \4. § Second Epistle, c. ii. v. 4. 
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the days of Jared, being the 1070th year of the world, ♦ the 
Watchers, or Egregori, who, in the sixth chapter of Gene- 
sis, are called the sons of God, came down from the high 
country of Eden to the lower districts of Susiana ; where, 
falling in love with the beautiful daughters of men, or 
descendants of Cain, they took to themselves wives of all 
whom they chose. Now, this narrative is perfectly con- 
sistent with the chronology of Josephus and the Septua- 
gint ; for, according to these authorities, J ared was born 
in the year of the world 960, and Enoch in the year 1122 ; 
consequently the days of Jared, which were limited by 
these two points, corresponded with the descent of the 
pious children of Seth, on the occasion which has just 
been described. But it corresponds not at all with the 
numbers of the modern Hebrew text, which places the 
birth of Jared in 460, and that of his son in 622, and 
thereby makes the days'*’ of the former of these patri- 
archs terminate at the last of the dates now specified ; be- 
ing 448 years before the time mentioned in the book of 
Enoch, as synchronizing with part of the generation of 
Jared, which did not end until fifty-two years after the 
event in question. The reader, therefore, will, it is pre- 
sumed, be ready to adopt the opinion of Jackson, who 
thinks, that this ancient testimony, from the book of 
Enoch, is a great confirmation of the truth of the Greek 
chronology of Scripture, and that the Hebrew chronology 
must have originally agreed with it.’'’“f* 

Another passage from the same ancient book, cited by 
Alexander Polyhistor,f still farther confirms the chrono- 
logy of the Septuagint, and gives strength to our suspi- 
cions respecting the integrity of the Masorite Hebrew . 


* See Syncel. Chronographia. + Chron. Antiq. vol. i. p. OX 

Syncel. Chion, p. SS. 
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The author relates, that, in the 165th year of Enoch, 
which was the year of the world 1286, the archangel 
Uriel, who presided over the stars, discovered to Enoch 
what the month was, and what the tropical year. This 
statement is exactly conformable to the Greek chronology, 
while it is quite inconsistent with the modem text of the 
Jewish Scriptures ; for, according to the latter, the 165th 
year of Enoch was only the 787th year from the creation, 
and consequently 499 years at variance with the document 
now before us. 

The Septuagint chronology, which, we may repeat, is 
here always understood to be the same as that of the an- 
cient Hebrew text, before it was, in the second century, 
altered by the Jewish doctors, receives an additional cor- 
roboration from another ancient publication entitled the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. In this work, under 
the article Benjamin^ it is stated, that Cain was two hundred 
years old when his afflictions began, being driven out from 
the presence of God for the murder of his brother ; which 
event, as it took place before the birth of Seth, establishes 
the accuracy of the Septuagint computation in regard to 
the age of Adam when his third son was born. Accord- 
ing to the modem reading of the Bible, Adam was only 
130 years old at the nativity of Seth,— an error which must 
be corrected by the addition of a full century.* 

There is a great variety of similar traditions, of which 
some traces happen to be preserved in ancient authors, 
both Jewish and Christian ; and it is worthy of special 
attention, that, however groundless and absurd the events 
may be to which these legends bear a reference, the system 
of dates, by which their order is determined, corresponds 
exactly with the lengthened chronology of the Septuagint 


* Grabe. Specileg. Patrum, as quoted by Jackson. 
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and of Josephus, while they cannot by any means be made 
to coincide with the abbreviated scheme of the Masorites.* 

Selden, we may add, has recorded, on the authority of 
a manuscript copy of the Annals of Eutychius, that 
the Eastern nations had an ancient received tradition, that 
Seth died in the 20th year of Enoch, and that Enos died 
in the 53d year of Methuselah : both of which statements 
agree exactly with the chronology of the Septuagint, but 
are quite at variance with that of the present Hebrew co- 
pies. 

8. We are farther confirmed in our opinion, that great 
freedoms have been used with the numbers of the ancient 
Scriptures, and that the chronology of the Greek version 
is the true one, by a circumstance well known to every 
biblical scholar, namely, that, in the period from the flood 
to the birth of Abraham, the dates of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch nearly correspond with those of the Septuagint and 
of Josephus. The simple fact, that there is a difference 
between the Samaritan and the Hebrew, proves irresis- 
tibly that an alteration has been made in the one or in the 


* In Bermih Rdbha^ qui liber est maxims auctoritatis apud ipsos Ju- 
dsos, tradunt Rabbini Adamum ab Eva uxore abstinuisse post Abelis ne- 
cem 131 annos, quibus elapsis, cognovit earn iterum, qus concipiens pepe- 
rit ei Seth; ex his autem videntur Judei putare annos Adami a morte 
Abelis ad nativitatem Seth solum, rejectis iis qui nccem illam antccessenint. 
Hanc rcceptissimam Hebrieorum traditionem citant R. Moses Egyptius in 
More Nebochim, lib. i. c. 7., Midras Tanchuma sive Iclammedence, R. 
Selomo, in Gen. iv. 26., Elias in Thesbi, voce Lilith, et alii ; at quis cor- 
datus et intcUectu prseditus facile sibi persuadebit, eodem Adami creationis 
anno Cainum et Abelem geniios fuisse, ac eodem anno contigisse fratricidi- 
um. Necessario igitur sequitur Adamum cum genuit Seth sDtate majorem 
fuisse quam 130 annorum, quos ipsi tribuit pra»ens Judaeus textus a sua 
creatione ad nativitatem Seth ; et sane multo vero similius est ex illius tern, 
poris conditione Abelem vita deiunctum fuisse annos agentem 100, qui ad- 
diti annis 130, quibus Adamus abstinuit ab Eva post Ulam necem, confico^. 
anni 230, quos Adamo Septuaginta editio tribuit. Huic opinion! de absti. 
nentia Adami eo temporis intervaUo,Orientales omnes adstipulantur.— 
EccheL HUU OrienU Sujppkvi. 
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other; and that the change has been introduced into the 
latter and not into the former is rendered almost certain, 
as well by the agreement of the Samaritan computation 
with that of Josephus and the Seventy, as by the nume- 
rous absurdities which must attach to the historical details 
to which the Hebrew chronology is applied. 

In the case of seven of the postdiluvian patriarchs, as well 
as with the greater number of those who lived before the 
flood, a hundred years are subtracted from their generations, 
and added to the after-term of their lives ; by which means 
there is produced a discrepancy between the Hebrew text 
and Josephus of not less than seven centuries. But is it 
at all credible, that Arphaxad and his five immediate de- 
scendants should have children at the age of 30 ; when the 
others who succeeded them, and whose lives were hot half 
as long, did not become fathers until they were more than 
double their age ; Nahor at 79, Terah at 70, Abraham at 
87; and still farther down, Isaac at 60, and Jacob at 
84 ?* 

In reference to this subject, we beg the attention of the 
reader to the following remarks, collected by Synccllus,-|“ in 
his Chronographia, from the works of Eusebius and Afri- 
canus, in support of the Septuagint computation before 
the flood, and of the Septuagint <hd Samaritan for the in- 
terval between the deluge and the birth of Abraliam. 

Since, according to the most ancient Hebrew copy pre- 
served among the Samaritans, and which agrees with the 
Septuagint translation, they who lived after the flood 
down to Abraham did not beget children till after the 
age of 100 years and more, what reason can be assigned 


• Chronological Antiq. vol. i. p. 86. 

•f J'yncelli Chronographia^ p. 88, 89.— Tempore niminim in vetustissimo 
Hebraeorum exemplar! quod apud Samaritaa etiamnum asservatur, a quo 
Septuaginta interpretum calculun nullatenus dissentit. 
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that their predecessors before the flood, whose lives were 
longer by many years, should begin to beget children 
sooner, and not rather at the ages set down in the Septua- 
gint ? On mature consideration, we must incline to the 
latter computation, and necessarily conclude, that the 
Jewish-Hebrew reckoning of the times, from Adam to Abra- 
ham, is wrong in all the ages excepting three, Jared, Methu- 
selah, and Laniech ; and that the Samaritan-Hebrew com- 
putation is also wrong in the period from Adam to the 
flood ; for in the years from the flood to Abraham it agrees 
entirely with the Septuagint. But the error of the Jewish 
Hebrew text is evident from hence, that it makes Abra- 
ham and Noah contemporaries, which is inconsistent with 
all history : for since, according to the Hebrew text, 
there are no more than years from the flood to Abra- 
Jiam, and since, according to the same text, Noah lived 
350 years after the flood, it is evident that he lived to the 
fifty-eighth year of Abraham. Wherefore it is with rea- 
son that, in our chronography, we follow the computation 
of the Seventy, which was made, as appears, from an an- 
cient uncorrupted Hebrew copy ; especially since this ver- 
sion alone is received by the universal church of Christ, 
and was from the beginning recommended to be used by 
it, upon the authority of the apostles, and disciples of our 
Saviour.”* 

But the Hebrew computation for the times of the post- 

* Respondeo nuinerum ilium Mosi tribuendum, quern constat Ecclesiam 
Catliolicam ab omni aevo ad haec usque tempora nulla cum intemiptione 
amplexam esse. Quuni autem ex iis quae enarrata sunt, evidentissimum 
videatuT non modo Ecclesiam CathoUcam Septuaginta interpretum numeroa 
perpetuo amplexam esse, sed etiam Judccos Grttcosque, qui ante Apostolos 
aut ipsorum tempore scripsisse ; eosdemque in J7r^raicw exemplaribus LXX. 
interpretum tetate, et aliquot post ipsorum translationem annis descriptos 
fuisse : tandemquc mutationem contigisse, qua;; paulatim codices omnes Hc- 
brwos occupavit . — Morintts Dc Uebtfti Grarnque textus Hnceritatc Excrcit, 
lib. vii. c. 4. 
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diluvian patriarchs is encumbered with so many contra- 
dictions and difficulties, arising especially from its utter 
inconsistency with the best-established facts in ancient his- 
tory, that it is now every where rejected by sensible chro- 
nologists. The more I have considered the early post- 
diluvian chronology,” says a learned and indefatigable 
author, the more convinced am I that the Oriental 
Christians did wisely in rejecting it, as palpably absurd 
and erroneous. 

Were we to adopt it, we must be prepared to allow, that, 
almost immediately after the Hood, a gross apostacy from 
the true religion took place under the very eyes of Noah, 
and among his own sons and daughters. It is evident 
from Scripture, that, prior to the departure of Abraham 
from Chaldea, the countries of the !East were overspread 
with idolatrous superstitions ; whence we may infer, that 
the worship of the heavenly host, combined with the com- 
memoration of deified men, had already superseded, in the 
very regions wherein the family of Noah was settled, the 
purer and more spiritual adoration of the one supreme 
God. If we follow the Hebrew chronology, we must ad- 
mit, that the father of the faithful, who is described as dy- 
ing in a good old age, an old man and full of years,” yet 
expired 35 years before Shem, who was born nearly a hun- 
dred years before the deluge, and nine generations before 
this son of Terah. We must farther believe, as already 
stated, that Abraham was contemporary with Noah more 
than half a century, and with Shem, as has just been said, 
during his whole life ; that Isaac was born only 42 years 
after the death of Noah, and that he was contemporary with 
Shem 110 years ; and as not the slightest mention is made 
of any intercourse between Abraham and those venerable 


* Sec Origin of Pagan Idolatry,” &c. By George Stanley Faber, B. D. 
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patriarchs who survived the deluge, and were miraculous- 
ly preserved as the second progenitors of the human race, 
we are to conclude, that this great reformer of religion 
wandered about from country to country, and from one 
kingdom to another people, either ignorant of their exist- 
ence, or regardless of their authority, their knowledge, 
and their doctrines.* 

Again, if we receive the Hebrew numeration as our guide, 
we shall find it incumbent upon us to remove the difficulties 
connected with the following statement. Abraham alone, 
of all the posterity of Shem, is said to have been admitted 
into covenant with God, through the rite of circumcision, 
and to have had great and peculiar blessings promised to 
himself and to his descendants in virtue of that covenant ; 
and yet, according to the same chronology, Shem himself, 
the holy founder of Abraham’s family after the flood, was 
still alive, and continued to live 109 years after the insti- 
tution of circumcision, and, as we have repeatedly stated, 35 
years even aftpr^he death of Abraham. Arphaxad, more- 
over, agreeably to the Hebrew computation, lived 82 years 
after the established use of the ritual ordinance now men- 
tioned, Saleh 107 years, and Heber 172 years ; and yet, in 
the sacred history, which has preserved for our instruction 
all the circumstances which marked the renewal of the cove- 
naiit with the father of Isaac, we perceive not the most dis- 
tant allusion to the existence of those venerable and pious 
men, who may be supposed to have cherished pure and 
entire the faith and practice of the Noachic religion. If all 
these righteous ancestors of Abraham were alive in his time, 
and even survived him so many years, on what ground shall 
we account for their not being on this occasion so much as 


* Chronol. Antiq. vol* i. p. SO*—- 90. Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. 
j). 417—420. 
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once nvsntioned in the inspired narrative, or admitted to a 
share of the blessings attached to the rite of initiation ?* 

These difficulties, the reader is aware, arise altogether 
from the abbreviated chronology of the modern Hebrew 
text. According to the Septuagint, the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and Josephus, all these patriarchs, down to the 
fifth and sixth generations from Noah, were dead long be- 
fore the time of Abraham ; and they had finished their 
days, too, after the ordinary course of nature ; the fathers 
going before the sons, and not, as we find in the Masorite 
scheme of genealogy, surviving ten or twelve generations 
of their descendants. 

Illud vero non tantum ab omni verisimilitudine renio- 
tum, sed et absurdam prorsus, quod juxta hanc supputa- 
tionem Noachus vixisset usque ad annum Abrahami quin- 
quagesimum octavum. Semus vero supervixisset Abra- 
hamo totis triginta quatuor annis. Atqui Abrahamus a 
Noacho fuit undecimus. Semus vero duodecimum vel 
etiam decimum tertium cognovisset hereScIn; diu siqui- 
dem juxta Hebraicum calculuni cum Jacobo et Esavo 
vixit. Adeone quis infeVicis sit judicii, ut hsec contigisse 
existimet? Jamdiu ante Abrahamura, varia toto orbe 
regna erant fundata ; jam dynastise aliquot in Egypto 
esse desierant quae ab auctoribus sigillatim memorantur, 
nemo tamen Noachi mcminit. Sane si istis temporibus 
inter vivos etiamnum extitisset ille universi generis hu- 
mani auctor et princeps, pleni essent gentium annales de 
hoc iniraculo. Sed nec ipse hoc pretermississet Moses.*!" 

Nor are the inconsistencies entailed upon us by the 
Rabbinical computation confined to sacred history. On 


• Cl’.vonol. Antiq. vol. i. p. SC— 90. Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. 
p, 417 — 420. 

f Vostiius, De vera ^taic Mundi, c. v. p. 17. 
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the contrary, they are felt to a still greater extent when 
we examine into the records of the ancient heathen nations ; 
and they present an insuperable bar in the way of every 
attempt to reconcile the order of events, at that remote 
period, with the narrow limits assigned by chronologists 
to the early portion of the postdiluvian era. The annals 
of Egypt, of Assyria, and even of India and China, con- 
tain a long series of public facts, the existence of which 
we are not at liberty to question, but which cannot be re- 
conciled to the short calculations of the present Hebrew 
Bible. Nay, the holy Scriptures are by the same means 
rendered inconsistent with themselves, and made to crowd 
together a multitude of occurrences which could not pos- 
sibly have come to pass at the same period.* For exam- 
ple, we read of Nimrod, who appears to have been the 
youngest son of Cush, setting up a kingdom at Babylon, 
and establishing a tyrannical government in the extensive 
countries which are watered by the Euphrates and Tygris, 
while his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather were 
still alive, and even in the full vigour of their age and 
strength. At the epoch alluded to, moreover, this aspir- 
ing chief must have been a mere stripling, a subject, too, 


• Jam vero quis credat turns Babylonics constructionem, confusionem 
linguarum^ ac dispersionem gentium factum esse, vix uno post diluvium 
elapso seculo ? 

Istud vero non absurdum tantum sed et stultum, et quod fieri minime po- 
tuit, octavo et quinquagesimo post diluvium anno, apud Assyrios regnasse 
Ninum et Semiraniidem. Quotquot Judaicum sequuntur codicem hoc tem- 
pos illis adsignant. Sed si id verum est, quid sentiendum de Belo, et aliis 
Chaldaeorum et Arabum regibus, qui quadringentis et quadraginta annis 
ante Ninum imperium habuere ? Quid fiat de variis Egyptiorum dynastiis, 
quas certum est, aliquot seculis Abrahamo esse vetustiores ? Quid denique 
statuendum de Seribus, qui vulgo Sinenses appellantur ; quorum accuratissi- 
mam chronographiam si sequamur, jam diluvium septem vel octo seculis an- 
ticipabit calculum Mosaicum. De singulis inferius nonnihil dicemus. 
Unum hoc nunc addinms ; si tempera subducamus justa receptam Hebraici 
codicis Scripturam, non gentium tantum historiis, sed et ipsis sacris literi> 
meram inferri noctem. — Votx. De xiera JEtatc Muttdi^ c. v. pp. 18, 19. 
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-of Noah the great patriarchal prince ; whose authority, we 
may presume, could not fail to be acknowledged by all the 
branches of his family. But the Hebrew narrative, quite 
at variance with these facts, ascribes to Nimrod the pro- 
ject of universal empire, in defiance of Noah and his sons, 
to whom the sovereignty of the renovated earth had fallen 
by Divine appointment ; and who, we may justly believe, 
had at once the means and the inclination to assert their 
supremacy. All these matters, to say nothing of the rise 
of various comparatively powerful monarchies within the 
four first centuries after the fiood, we must believe to be 
in some instances contrary to the parallel testimony of the 
Pentateuch itself, if we choose to abide by the Hebrew 
chronology. Hence, to use the words of Mr Faher, I 
have no scruple in rejecting it ; if not for other more con- 
sequential reasons, yet for this palpable and direct one, 
that the chronology makes Abraham survive his father 
only 40 years, the history makes him survive him a whole 
century.* 

9. Another consideration, which has had great weight 
in determining me to follow the steps of Vossius, Pezron, 
Hayes, Jackson, Hales, and Faber, and to adopt general- 
ly the numeration of the Septuagint and Josephus, in pre- 
ference to that of the modern Hebrew, is founded upon 
the opinions which prevailed in the time of Christ and of 
his immediate followers, relative to the speedy approach of 
the end of the world. 

The tradition that the earth, as well as the moral and 
religious state of its inhabitants, were to undergo a great 
change at the close of six thousand years, has been already 
mentioned ; and although that impression cannot be traced 


• Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. i, p. 419. Sec alfio Vossius, De vera 
^tate Mundi, c. ix. pp. 10, 11. 
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to any authority which ought to receive from a Christian 
reader the smallest degree of respect, there is no doubt, ne- 
vertheless, that it entered deeply into the theological sys- 
tems of the age which witnessed the introduction of our 
holy faith. We find every where the most direct and in- 
telligible allusions to the possession which it had taken of 
the public mind. Both Jews and Christians spoke of 
themselves as having been doomed to live in the latter 
days,” and as being those upon whom the‘‘ ends of the world” 
had come. Nay, even in the apostolical writings, there 
are several terms employed, which, whatever might be 
their more recondite meaning, could not fail to strengthen, 
in the minds of the believers, the affecting persuasion that 
the end of the world was to coincide with the termination 
of their own lives. For this we say unto you, by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain un- 
to the coming of the Lord shall not prevent (or go before) 
them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first : Then we which are alive and re- 
main shall be caught up together with them in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air ; and so shall we be ever with 
the Lord.”* 

St Paul, no doubt, takes pains in a subsequent Epistle 
to remove the apprehensions which the assurance just 
quoted seems to have created in the breasts of his disciples 
at Thessalonica ; reminding them that the coming of 
Christ was to be preceded by a certain other event, which 
God, in his wise providence, still saw it right to defer. 
But it is plain, at the same time, that the obstacle alluded 


Fir«t Tlimalonians, chap. iv. ver. 15, 10, I 7 . 
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to by the apostie was not one which could destroy their ex- 
pectations of the speedy approach of the Messiah’s reign 
upon earth, and the beginning of the happy period of a 
thousand years, or the Millennary Sabbath, which was to 
succeed the six millennary days of pain, sorrow, and death. 
He rather draws their attention to certain mysterious causes, 
which were already in operation, and about to produce the 
very crisis which was understood as destined by Divine 
wisdom to usher in the consummation of all things.* 

The expressions of the same apostle, in the 15th chap- 
ter of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, from the 23d 
verse and onwards, as well as the first three verses of the 
fifth chapter of the second Epistle, have also been under- 
stood as pointing to the commencement of that reign of 
the Messias upon earth, in the joys and triumphs of which 
the saints were to participate during a thousand years 
prior to the general resurrection. They that are Christ’s 
were to rise at his coming, — the same idea that is stated 
in the fourth chapter of the first Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, — after which, the Redeemer was to exercise autho- 
rity until he had put all his enemies under his feet ; and, 
among these. Death, the last enemy that was to be destroy- 
ed. The reader will at once perceive a resemblance be- 
tween these predictions and the following sublime picture, 
taken from the Apocalypse, chap. xx. verse 4., &c. 

And I saw the souls of them which were beheaded for 
the witness of Jesus and for the word of God ; and they 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the 
rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years 
were finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and 
holy is be that hath part in the first resurrection ; on such 


Second ThesRalonianH, chap, xi, ver. 1—9. 
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the second death hath no power, but they shall be priests 
of God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thou- 
sand years.” 

There is little doubt, therefore, that the author of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and, Thessalonians, as well as 
the inspired writer of the Apocalypse, partook of those 
impressions relative to the speedy arrival of the first resur- 
rection, and the beginning of the Messiah’s reign, which 
prevailed among their countrymen ; and I agree with 
Grotius, who hesitates not to state, that St Paul thought 
it possible that he might be alive at the time of the gene- 
ral judgment.* 

The notion of an approaching millennium, which per- 
vades other parts of the apostolical Epistles, cannot, we 
think, be properly understood without a reference to this 
tradition respecting the age of the world. St Peter ap- 
pears to have sustained from the infidelity of his times no 
small degree of uneasiness on this very head; and his 
ears, it should seem, were not unfrequently assailed with 
the impious question, Where is the promise of his com- 
ing ?” His reply to these sceptical insinuations is worthy 
of our notice, as connected with the chronological opinions 
on which it is understood to rest. Beloved, be not ig- 
norant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.*’ The 
sixth day was considerably advanced, but not nearly com- 
pleted ; and, until that millennary day had run its course, 
they were not to expect the “ coming of the day of God,” 
when a new heaven and a new earth were to emerge from 


* Omnino putavit Paulus fieri posse, ut ipse viverit judicii generalis 
tempore ; idque non ex his tantum verbis satis apertis liquet, sed, et ex. 

1 Cor. XV., &c.** — See Grotii Annotationes in Epistolam prior em ad Thru, 
sal. Opera, vol. v. p. 644. 
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the purifying flames, and to present a scene of enjoyment 
and tranquillity for all the faithful servants of Christ.* 
Such expectations are fully intelligible only when viewed 
through the medium of that chronology, according to 
which, as I have shown, the Christians of the apostolical 
age, as well as the Jews themselves at that period, were 
accustomed to measure the antiquity of their nation and of 
the human race. If examined into, on the basis of the 
modern Hebrew text, and the restricted computations of 
the Rabbins Lipman and Ben Nosen, they must appear 
not only absurd, but positively without any foundation 
whatever, either in history or in tradition. If the stream 
of time had only brought the world towards the close of 
the fourth millennium, on what ground could a people, 
who had been taught to expect a great change in the con- 
dition of man and of the globe at the end of six thousand 
years, consider themselves as existing on the very eve of 
that change ; as living in the last days of the present mun- 
dane system ; and as being destined to be witnesses and 
partakers of its final consummation ^ 

Whatever may have been the precise import or extent 
of this persuasion, there is no doubt that it was entertained 
by many individuals in J udea, both while they adhered to 
the ritual of Moses and after they had transferred their be- 
lief to the more reasonable doctrines of Christianity ; and 
as we know the traditional tenet on which their expecta- 
tion of the end of the world was founded, we may thence 
conclude that, in the first age of the gospel, the Jewish 
chronologers were perfectly aware that the sixth millennary 
term of creation had made considerable progress. That 
the ‘‘ end of all things is at hand,*” was an apostolical assur- 


Second Epistle of St Peter, chap. iii. ver, 2—1 3. 
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ance ; and that it denoted the approach of a much more 
awful event than the destruction of Jerusalem, is allowed 
by the most judicious commentators on this passage of 
holy Scripture. That it had a reference to the expected 
manifestations of Divine power, in changing the features 
of the globe, as well as the religious condition of mankind, 
will not be denied by those who have carefully studied this 
remarkable prediction, in connexion with the hereditary 
opinions and feelings which, at that period, occupied the 
mind of almost every descendant of Abraham.* 

It is a remarkable fact, mentioned by several historians 
of the church, that an opinion prevailed in the first ages of 
Christianity which identified Nero with Antichrist, the 
great enemy of the gospel. The cruelties which he had exer- 
cised upon the unoffending disciples made so deep an im- 
pression on their minds, that they not unnaturally regard- 
ed him as that monster of ungodliness who was to be per- 
mitted by Divine Providence to wage war with the follow- 
ers of the Messiah, and who was to be finally destroyed by 
the just indignation of that servant of God. The death of 
the Roman tyrant did not at once put an end to this hypo, 
thesis among the faithful. Various rumours were propa- 
gated that the son of Agrippina was still alive ; that he 
was about to appear again at Rome, and assume the im. 
perial authority ; and that he was to be reserved on earth to 
witness the triumph of the religion which he had persecut- 
ed, as well as to receive from the hands of its heavenly 
Founder the recompense due to his atrocious crimes. •(• 

It belongs not to a work of this nature to obviate such 
objections against the soundness of the inference which We 

• On this interesting topic the theological reader will find much learned 
discussion in the volumes of Grotius, Lightfoot, Hammond, and Whitby 
in loco. 

t Crevier Histoire des Empercurs Romains, et Tillemont, under the 
reign of Nero. 
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are now endeavouring to establish, as might be raised upon 
the assumed infallibility of the apostles, in regard to their 
knowledge of the Divine purposes. No theologian has 
ever maintained, that to these inspired messengers of Christ 
a degree of information was vouchsafed respecting the in- 
tentions of the Deity, greater than had been conferred 
upon their Master himself, when clothed with the charac- 
ter of our Mediator ; and, as is well known, he distinctly 
declared, that the limits of his commission did not admit of 
any revelation as to the period fixed in the councils of Eter- 
nity for the duration of the present state of things. The 
Holy Spirit brought to the remembrance of the disciples all 
things of religious importance ; and more especially what- 
soever they had seen or been taught in relation to those 
great facts and doctrines on which the foundations of 
Christianity are laid : but, in reference to future events, 
we perceive no evidence to justify the opinion, that these 
chosen servants of the Redeemer enjoyed views in any de- 
gree more vivid or extensive than such as might have ari- 
sen from their natural penetration, aided by a careful in- 
quiry into the writings of the Old Testament. 

We find, for example, that, in matters which respected 
his personal concerns, and even his services in the gospel, 
St Paul, when he had no special revelation communicated 
to him, wrote from those impressions of probability and 
even of inclination, which, in ordinary circumstances, lead 
the mind to anticipate the scene towards which the course 
of events, or the calls of duty, are the most likely to guide 
its exertions ; and we know, that, on more occasions than 
one, his prospects on this head were not realized. Nor has 
it ever been denied, that all the apostles were accustomed 
to mix. with their inspired doctrines opinions and illus- 
trations, at least, which they had derived from mere human 
learning or local tradition ; and hence every interpreter of 
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Scripture thinks himself warranted in making a distinction 
between the articles of faith which were delivered by St 
Peter or St Paul, and the accompaniments, so to call 
them, of historical allusion and Rabbinical commentary, 
by means of which these doctrines may appear to have 
been recommended to the particular notions and modes of 
thinking which prevailed among the Jews. 

Claiming more for the apostles than they ever claimed 
for themselves, in respect to the knowledge of futurity and 
the hidden purposes of the Divine mind, some commenta- 
tors have asserted that St Peter could not, by the descrip- 
tion which he gives in the third chapter of his second 
epistle, intend to denote the circumstances which are to 
render so solemn the close of this earthly scene ; but mere- 
ly the consternation and sufferings which were to accom- 
pany the Roman arms in their last attack on the capital of 
Judea. This opinion, much more respectable for its ob- 
ject than for its correctness or consistency, rests entirely 
on the fact, that the siege of Jerusalem took place three or 
four years after the epistle was written,* whereas the end 
of the world has not yet arrived ; and because the apostle 
spoke of the event to which his description applied, as be- 
ing at hand, and as being presently looked for by those 
whom he addressed, it is concluded, that he must have 
meant the demolition of the holy city, and not the return 
of Christ to receive his saints to glory. To such as may 
be inclined to adopt this view of a very mysterious subject, 
I take leave to recommend an attentive consideration of 
the following remarks by Dr Whitby. 

“ I am constrained to dissent from the opinion of the 
revered and judicious Dr Hammond and Dr Lightfoot, 
who conceive that the apostle doth not discourse of our 


Grolius maintains that it was written after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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Lord’s coming to the general judgment, in his third chap- 
ter, but only of his coming to execute his judgment on 
the Jews, by the destruction of Jerusalem. For, not to 
insist upon this consideration, that this opinion is wholly 
new, and contrary to the judgment of all the ancients who 
own this epistle, and have occasion to make mention of 
these words, they ail agreeing in this with CEcomenius, 
that the apostle speaketh Im r$v itHmy of the end of 

the worlds it is extremely evident, 

1st, From these very words, verse 7. ‘ But the hea- 
vens and earth that now are, by the same word, are kept in 
store, reserved to fire against the day of judgment and per- 
dition of ungodly men.’ And verse 10, ‘ But the day of 
the Lord will come as a thief in the night, in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth also and 
the works that are therein shall be burnt up.’ To inter- 
pret all these words, only of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
is to turn them into metaphor and allegory ; whereas St 
Peter plainly says, that as the old world was destroyed by 
water, so shall the world that now is be destroyed by fire. 
Here, then, is no room for allegories, or allegorical expo- 
sitions ; for as the heavens and earth were destroyed bjr 
water, so are they to be destroyed by fire ; and if, in th^ 
first place, you understand the natural material world, you 
must also understand it in the second ; they are both alle- 
gories, or neither. 

‘‘ 2d, Here the apostle speaking of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which happened 37 years after the death of 
Christ, and was, according to our Lord's prediction, to fall 
out whilst some of those whom he spake to were yet lii?- 
ing, what need was there of saying. One day with the Lord 
is as a thousand years^ and a thousand years as one day^ 
when he wat: speaking, it seems, of that which he knew 
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was to happen before four years were expired ? And, last- 
ly, the solemn exhortatiop. Seeing then all these things 
shall be dissolved^ what manner of persons ought ye to be^ in 
all holy conversation and godliness^ lookiigjbr and hasten^ 
ing unto the coming of the day of God^ that we may be 
found of him without spot and blameless. This, I say, 
sounds too high for the destruction of Jerusalem, in which 
they of Pontus and Galatia could not be much concern- 
ed ; but it is an exhortation very proper for those who had 
the lively idea of the conflagration of the world, and the 
tremendous judgment and perdition of ungodly men, then 
set before them.’’ 

As this inquiry is of great importance with the view of 
fixing the opinions of the early Christians as to the dura- 
tion of the world, the reader is requested to extend his in- 
dulgence to the following observations, which, it is hoped, 
will throw some light on certain forms of speech which 
were in common use among the first converts to our holy 
religion. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, in language which par- 
takes at once of allegory and spiritual mysticism, contains, 
it has been thought, a manifest reference to the rest or 
Sabbath which was in reserve for the people of God ; 
founded, too, upon the notice recorded by the sacred his- 
torian, that, after the six days of creation, the Almighty 
reposed from his labour. We who believe, says the in- 
spired writer, are entering into that tranquil and happy 
state which is one of the great objects of our faith. We 
are approaching to it, and whoever is admitted 

to participate in the delights of this Sabbath 
rests from his toils, as God did from his in the beginning of 
time. As the Omnipotent exerted his creative power dur- 
ing six days, and paused on the seventh, so we, in like 
manner, who believe in Christ, shall be refreshed with the 
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felicities of the seventh millennium, which is to succeed the 
six thousand yearsjof toil [and pain. But faith is indis- 
pensable to this glorious consummation ; wherefore let us 
hold fast the profession of our faith (for he is faithful that 
hath promised this reign of peace and joy) ; and let us be 
always in readiness, assembled together, and encouraging 
one another ; and this so much the more earnestly, as we 
see the day which is to crown all our expectations now ra- 
pidly approaching.* 

In the works of Clement and Barnabas, we find several 
unquestionable proofs, that the opinion now stated was 
derived by these holy men from their apostolical compa- 
nions and teachers. The latter, for example, who has been 
described as the first depository of the doctrine of St 
Paul,-|- and who is in many places to be regarded as his 
interpreter, presents to us, in a commentary on the 20th 
chapter of Exodus, the following views of the mystical 
meaning of the word Sabbath : — “ And God made in eta: 
days the works of his hands ; and he finished them on the - 
seventh day^ and he rested on the seventh day and sanctU 
fed it. Consider, my children, what that signifies, he 
fnished them in six days. The meaning of it is this, that 
in six thousand years the Lord God will bring all things 
to an end ; for with him one day is a thousand years, as 
himself testifieth, saying, (Psalm xc. 4.) Beheld this day 
shall be as a thousand years. Therefore, children, in six 
days, that is, in six thousand years, shall all things be ac- 
complished. And what is that he saith, And he rested the 
seventh day f He meanethjthis, that when his Son shall 
come and abolish the season of the wicked one, and judge 
the ungodly, and shalljchange the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars, then he shall rest gloriously on that seventh day. 


• Heb. iv. 3—10,, and x. 24, 25. 


f Defense de TAntiquite, p. 9, 
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Behold, then, he will truly sanctify it with blessed rest, 
when we (having received the righteous promise, when inU 
quity ishall be no more, all things being renewed by the 
Lord) shall be able to sanctify it, being ourselves first made 
holy.”* 

The satne notion may be traced in the works of Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and St Cyprian ; the last of whom, in 
the preface to his tract De Eochortatime Martyriiy re- 
minds his readers that they were now in the end and 
completion of the world, and that the fatal times of Anti- 
christ w'ere at hand.” He adds, that six thousand years 
were already almost accomplished since the devil made his 
first assault on man ; and that the evil spirit, from his 
long practice, had learned all the arts of temptation, and 
all the wiles by which the human being could most effec- 
tually be deprived of faith and virtue.”*!* 

Nor was the opinion which is here stated as having been 
entertained by Justin, Tertullian, and St Cyprian, con- 
fined to these learned fathers ; on the contrary, it was 
maintained by several other of the distinguished writers 
who adorned those early ages of our faith, and es- 
pecially by Hesychius, Timotheus, Theophilus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, and Ambrose, The first of the 
ancients now named, and who is supposed to have been a 
contemporary of St Jerome, states, in a discourse which 
he has left on the birth of Christ, that, agreeably to the 
doctrine of the church of Antioch, the incarnation of the 


* Catholic Epistle of St Barnabas, section xv. Wakens translation. See 
also Clem. Epis. ad Corinthios, and Hcrm. Past. lib. iii. Similitud. 9. 

f Quoniam persecutionum et pressurarum pondus incumbit, et in fine 
atque in consummatione mundi, Antichristi trmpus infestum appropinquate 
nunc cffipit. Adversarius vetus est, et hostis antiquus, cum quo prccliuni 
gerimus. Sex millia annorum pene (alii legunt pkw) complentur ex quoho- 
mincm Diabolus impugnat. Omnia genera tentandi, et artes atque insidias 
dejiciendi usu ipsovetustatis edidicit. 
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Redeemer took place nearly six^thousand years from the 
foundation of the world. From Adam to the patriarch 
Phaleg, the son of Eber, he remarks, were three thousand 
years ; and from the same era to the forty-second year of 
Augustus, there passed five thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-seven years; so that, including the thirty-three years 
during which our Saviour sojourned among men, the 
whole interval from the creation to the death of that divine 
person, was exactly six thousand years.* 

Origen, in one of his dialogues, asserts against a here- 
tical Marcionite, that our Lord descended from heaven 
for the salvation of man, six thousand years after the Al- 
mighty had formed the first of the human race.-f- And 
Hippolytus, who flourished likewise in the beginning of 
the third century, warns his flock that the time of Anti- 
christ could not be far distant, as six thousand years from 
the creation of the world had already passed away, 

Ambrose, in his exposition of the gospel of St Luke, 
shows that he also had adopted the conclusions of his age 
relative to the duration of the world ; for, when comment- 
ing on the transfiguration of the Redeemer, he lays a con- 
siderable emphasis on the statement of St Matthew, who 
observes, that after six days^ he taketh Peter ^ JameSy and 
John, up into a high mowntain apart. In regard to this 
notice, says the venerable father, we may remark, that it 
was after six tJiousand years ; for a thousand years are in 
the sight (f the Lord as one day. But mw more than su 
thousand years are counted^ namely, from the foundation 
of the world. 


• Hc^ychius, liomiL in Natal, apud Cangium in Chron. Paschal, as 
quoted by Pezron, Defense, p. 15. 

f Origen, Dialog, contra Marcionitas. f Hippolyt, apud PlioUun)> 
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In a word, it has been established by a very patient 
and learned research into Christian antiquity, on the 
part of the authors to whom I have referred, that, prior 
to the close of the second century, there is no writer to be 
found who did not inherit the opinions which prevailed in 
the times of the Apostles and of their immediate disciples, 
relative to the interval which had elapsed between Adam 
and Christ. In the following century, indeed, e begin to 
perceive symptoms of change in the leading systems of chro* 
nology, and an attempt to accommodate the authority of 
tradition to the actual state of things. The expected 
millennium seemed to be delayed; and it, therefore, became 
necessary to examine more attentively into the language 
of Scripture, and to calculate with greater precision the 
several epochs which are recorded in the inspired annals 
of the Jewish church. Julius Africanus, accordingly, 
who wrote about the year 221 of our era, is the first who 
reduced the period stated above to 5500 years,— a conclu- 
sion which appears to have been readily received by near-* 
ly all the learned Christians of his day, particularly in 
the provinces of Greece and Asia Minor.* 

Lactantius, who fiourished early in the fourth century, 
proved himself, in the department of chronology at least, an 
implicit follower of Julius. In the seventh of his Divine 
Institutions, he ventured to teach, according to the doc- 
trine of the Jews, that the world, in its present form, 
was not to subsist beyond six thousand years ; but that, 
after the term now mentioned, the human race was doom- 
ed to witness the consummation of all earthly things^ and 
the commencement of a new order of moral and intellec- 
tual natures. He adds, that those who have devoted 
themselves to the science of time, have ascertained with 


Synccl. Chronographia, p. 107 and 212. 
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sufficient accuracy when this renovation is to take place ; 
guiding their inquii'ies by the knowledge which is present- 
ed to them in the holy books and other historical records 
of former ages^ wherein is contained the number of years 
assigned for the duration of the globe. He admitted, in- 
deed, that there appeared some diversity in the sentiments 
of the ablest writers on this subject ; but, upon the whole, 
he thought himself justified in pronouncing that the earth 
as now constituted was not to last more than two hundred 
years. Quando tamen compleatur haec summa (6000 ann.) 
docent ii qui de temporibus scripserunt, colligentes ex 
litteris sacris et ejt variis historiis, quantus sit numerus 
annorum ab exordio mundi. Qui licet varient, et aliquan- 
tum numeri eorum summa dissentiat ; omnis tamen ex- 
pectationon amplius quam ducentorum videtur annorum.* 

In this computation, the learned tutor of the son of 
Constantine proceeds on the fact, proved or assumed by 
Julius Africanus, that the world had existed 5500 years 
before the incarnation of Christ ; and as, from the birth 
of our Lord to the period at which the Divine Institutions 
were composed, there intervened a space of 620 years,— 
5820 in all, from the creation, — the remainder, 180, may 
be regarded as j ustifying the round number of 200 used 
by Lactantius, as completing the full period measured out 
by Divine Providence for the duration of this earthly al)ode. 

It is worthy of remark, that the calculation of Julius 
the African retained its authority among the oriental 
Christians, at least till the close of the seventh century ; 
for we 6nd in the records of a synod held in the capital 
of the eastern empire, in the year G91, that the fathers 
of the church continued to adjust their dates by a refer- 
ence to hib system. The acts of that celebrated convoca- 


I/act, lib. vii. I>ivin. Institut, num. 25. 
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tion distinguished by the appellation of Synodus in Trullo^ 
bear that its members assembled in the imperial city of Con- 
stantinople, in the year of the world 6199, coinciding with 
the year of our Lord 691 ; for, if from 6199 there be de- 
ducted 5508, (the number which, on a certain principle, 
had been substituted for 5500,) there will remain the dif- 
ference of 691 5 the year in which the council was actually 
convened. 

Eusebius, the bishop of Caesarea, who lived at the same 
time with Lactantius, thought proper to diminish the 
period between the creation and the era of redemption to 
5^200, — a result which was adopted by many of the western 
churches, but resolutely opposed by those of the Lesser 
Asia, Arabia, and Egypt. We find, that in the days of 
Abul Pharagius, who wrote his History of the Dynasties 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, no change had 
been introduced in the ancient chronology. From the 
beginning of the world to the Messiah, says he, according 
to the computation of the Law (of Moses) in the Septua^ 
gint version, which is in the hands of the Greeks, and of 
the other Christian sects (the Syrians excepted) the num- 
ber of years is about five thousand five hundred and 
eighty-six.* But it is still more remarkable, that the 
same principle of computation continues in use among the 
Greeks, Copts, Abyssinians, Armenians, Ethiopians, and 
Georgians, even at the present day. The Russians, too, 
who received their religion from the Greek Christians 
about the end of the tenth century, retain still, or at least, 
did retain, at a recent period, the chronological positions 
with which its early history is associated. As a remarkable 


• Ab initio mundi usque ad Mcsliiam — .'^ecundum coTtiputuni legis ex 
versione Septuaginta, quas in inanibus tirsBCorum est, et reliquarum scc- 
tarum Cbristianorum (exceptis Syris), anni sunt fere quinquies mille quin, 
genti octaginta sex . — Alntl Pharaff, Hist,'Dyna»t,^ vii. 
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instance of this fact, we may mention, that the election of 
the prince Demetrius, which was effected under the auspices 
of the grand duke, John Basil, his uncle, and is recorded 
by the Muscovite historians, as having occurred in the year 
of the world 7006, is known to have taken place in the 
year of Christ 1497. Now, if from the former of these two 
sums we take the latter, we shall find that the northern 
disciples of the Greek church, as well as those in Egypt, 
Georgia, and Abyssinia, follow the numeration of the 
Septuagint, as the basis of all their chronological calcula- 
tions. 

It has been already stated, that the western church 
gave a preference to the computation of Eusebius, who 
reduced the interval between the creation and the nati- 
vity of our Lord to 5200 years. This determination, on 
the part of the Latins, may be traced to the following 
circumstance. St Jerome, it is well known, undertook to 
translate into the language of Italy, the celebrated Chro- 
nicon of the Bishop of Caesarea, and to write a continua- 
tion of it down to his own time, being about the year S78; 
and as this Father rose into high esteem among the clergy 
of the Roman communion, he had influence sufficient to 
recommend to their approbation the chronological system 
upon which his industry had been so long employcnl. 
Hence we are enabled to account for the small discrepancy 
which appears in the dates followed by Christian authors, 
as they happened to write on the eastern or on the western 
shores of the Adriatic. The Greeks adhered to the num- 
bers of Julius Africanus, while the Latins thought them- 
selves nearer the truth in^acing the steps of St Jerome 
and Eusebius. 

This current of opinion as to the age of the world, con- 
tinued uniform, during several centuries, over the whole 
Christian church. Augustin, it is true, departed so far 
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from the authority of Jerome, as to introduce into the 
line of the postdiluvian patriarchs the name of the second 
Cainan, and thereby to add to the period from the flood 
to Abraham not less than 130 years ; and consequently 
extending the time from Adam to Christ to 5330. But 
his views, it is obvious, were all along regulated by the 
principles which seem to have determined the limits of all 
chronological inquiry in those early ages : for even in the 
beginning of the fifth century, the date at which he lived, 
we find him using the very same language which filled the 
mouths of the Christians, while as yet the Apostles and 
their companions were upon the earth, and assuring his 
auditors that the sixth millennium was already far advanced, 
and that at the close of it a great change awaited the 
mortal condition of inan.^ He opposes himself to those 
who maintained what he esteemed heretical notions on the 
history of the cosmogony, reminding the pious persons 
whom he addressed, that from the first man, who was 
called Adam, six thousand years were not yet com- 
pleted and declaring that the writers who denied this 
certain and unquestionable truth deserved not to be 
reasoned ^with, but to be treated with contempt.-|- Ac- 
cording to the views which this father held, about three- 
fourths of the sixth millennary age of the world must, in his 
time, have been exhausted ; for if to 5200, the era of the 
nativity, we add 130 for the generation of Cainan, and 
420 for the period at which Augustin may be supposed 
to have written his Divine Commonwealth, the total sum 


* August. De Civit. Dei, lib. xx?R 7. — In sexto annorum milliario, 
tunquain sexto die, cujus nunc spatia superiora volvuntur. 

i* Idem, lib. xviii. c. 40. — Ab ipso primo liomine, qui est appellatus Adam, 
nondum sex millia annorum compieaiitur, quomodo non isti ridendi potius 
quam refellendi sunt, qui dc sputio temporum tarn diverse, et huic explorat£e 
veritati tarn contraria persuadcrc conaniur. 
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will amount to 5750 years, reckoning from the creation. 
His expression therefore becomes perfectly intelligible, 
that he lived “in sexto annorum milliario, cujus nunc 
spatia superiora volvuntur.’' 

The African bishop was followed in the path of chrono- 
logy by his pupils, Paulus Orosus and Prosper Aqui- 
tanus ; the former of whom, at the desire of the learned 
prelate, wrote a history of the world ; while the latter not 
only continued the chronicle of Eusebius, from the date 
at which it was left by Jerome, but also compiled a simi- 
lai- work of his own, which was afterwards introduced 
in the paschal canon of Victoi-ius.* 

These authors were succeeded by Gregory of Tours, 
Isidorus archbishop of Seville, by Paul the Deacon, by 
Ninius, by Martinus Polonus, by Matthams Palmcrius, 
by Joannes Nauclerus, and other distinguished writers ; 
all of whom adopted the chronology of the Septuagint, 
and supported the ancient opinion, that the Saviour of 
mankind was born in the course of the sixth millennium. 

It was not, indeed, till the eighth century, that the no- 
tions of the Masorite Jews found any acceptance in the 
Christian church. About the year 720, the yenerable 
Bede produced his works De Temporum Ratione^ De 
Sex Mtatibus Mundi^ and De Temporibus, ad intelligent 
dam supputatianem temporum Sacrce Scripturw ; in which 
he assigned at considerable length the reasons upon which 
he had decided in preferring the Hebrew verity to the 
translation of the Seventy. But the innovations of the 
monk of Durham were ill received by his contemporaries* 
He was denounced as a heretic, because he had taken 


See Oros. Hist. lib. i. c. 1., and lib. vii, c. 23.— Prosper in Continua> 
tionc Chron. Euseb. et in Ohron. Maj. Victorias, Pr»f. atl Canonem Pas- 
chalem. 
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upon iiim to assert, in opposition to all the fathers of the 
church, that the Redeemer of our race was not born in 
the sixth millennium of the world. 

The darkness of the succeeding ages prevents us from 
pursuing the progress of this opinion among the church- 
men of the west. It is not improbable that the weight 
of Bede’s name and erudition secured for him a number 
of followers, at a period when authority prevailed more 
than patient research in determining the judgment of the 
priesthood. Upon the revival of learning, as we have 
found, the discussion was renewed with that vigour and 
freedom which characterized the second birth of intellect 
and taste; and soon called into the field of controversy the 
powerful talents of Scaliger, Petavius, Vossius, Pezron, 
and Usher. 

It has not escaped observation, that the prejudices 
against the Roman church, which animated the disciples 
of Luther, were allowed to mix deeply with their investi- 
gations into this intricate science. The Protestants, 
aware that the Papal communion followed the computa- 
tion of the Septuagint, exerted all their learning in order 
to prove that the chronology of the Hebrew Bible possess- 
ed a higher authority than could be claimed for the most 
approved version of the Scriptures ; and, overlooking the 
convincing evidence which is supplied by the writings of 
the ancient Jews, as well as of the Christian fathers dur- 
ing the four first centuries, they took part with the Tal- 
mudists and modern Rabbis, against both the eastern and 
the western churches; and maintained that the Messias ap- 
peared upon earth at the end of the fourth millennary age. 

But we must not pursue these inquiries to any greater 
length. It has been rende:ed manifest, I think, that 
both Jews and Christians, in the apostolic age, believed 
that nearly six thousand years l)ad elapsed from the crea- 
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tion of the world ; that a remarkable change was expect- 
ed soon to take place in the moral and religious state of 
the human race ; and that all the systems of chronology 
in those early times bore a decided reference to this expec- 
tation. It has been shown, that the Christian writers, 
without exception, for several hundred years, adhered to 
the ancient computation ; and that no difference of opinion 
appeared amongst them, till they began to devote them- 
selves to Jewish literature, and resign their judgment to 
the mysteries and traditions of the Rabbinical school. 

From the considerations now stated, it must, no doubt, 
have appeared extremely probable, that the alterations 
which took place in the Jewish chronology, during the 
second age of our religion, were introduced into the He- 
brew text and not into the Greek. The reasons adduced 
in support of this conclusion receive additional strength 
from the fact maintained by several distinguished authors, 
that the period in question, about 130 years after Christ, 
was fixed upon by the Jews for substituting in their sacred 
writings, the Chaldaic letters instead of the ancient Sama- 
ritan.* On such an occasion, there would be little difficulty 
in effecting whatever innovations the sanhedrim of Tiberias 
might deem expedient ; and this the more easily, because 
the old language of Scripture had already become obsolete 
among the great body of the people in Judea, whom habit 
or necessity had long reconciled to the use of Greek, or 
of the mixed Syriac, the vernacular tongue of Palestine. 

That similar changes in the chronology of the Septua- 
gint took place at a later period is neither denied nor 
meant to be concealerJ. The various discrepancies between 


* Jackson’s Chron. Antiq. vol. i. p. 113. ; Scliultons, a<1 Fund. 

Ling, Uebr. : RclancU Dissertat. de num. Samar.; and C/ulinct’s Dissertation 
sur lc8 Monnoies des llebreus. 
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the original and the version, which began to attract atten- 
tion about the time of Origen, created among biblical scho- 
lars much perplexity and uneasiness ; and as the Hebrew 
presented higher claims to veneration and accuracy than 
the work of uninspired translators, it is not surprising 
that even the Christians should have occasionally consent- 
ed to correct their Greek copies upon a collation of the 
dates and numbers in the primitive record. The labours 
of the Tetrapla and Hexapla too, while they proved this 
fact, contributed to darken the progress of biblical 
criticism in later times ; because Origen, in many instan- 
ces, appeared ready to restore the harmony of Scripture 
by tampering with the text of the Septuagint. Even the 
works of Josephus have suffered extensive vitiations at the 
hands of commentators and chronologists ; who, not being 
inclined to suspect the honesty of the Rabbis, have too 
readily reduced his computations to the standard of the 
Masorite editions of the Hebrew Bible. It is, therefore, 
to the researches of a more recent period that we owe the 
clearer light which is now thrown upon the antiquity of 
the human race, and even on the history of the chosen peo- 
ple themselves ; and this desirable end has been accom- 
plished, not by the means of ingenious hypotheses, nor 
from any reliance upon geological theories, but by a pa- 
tient examination of ancient authors. Heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian, who are known to have derived the substance 
of their narrative from the books of Moses and of the pro- 
phets, at a time when these divine authorities were still un- 
contaminated by Rabbinical innovation. To use the lan- 
guage of Isaac Vossius, we attempt not to found a new chro- 
nology, but to restore a system which in former days was 
rashly and ignorantly discarded ; and I am satisfied that we 
shall thereby not only serve the cause of truth, but remove 
a stumbling-block out of the way of many serious inquir- 
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ers, who have been perplexed by inconsistencies insepa- 
rable from the calculations of the modem Hebrew text, 
and unable to reconcile the facts of ancient history with the 
fidelity of the sacred writings. 

Hi veto ad nostrum revertamur msUtutum, unum hoc 
antequam desmam adjiciam, nos non h\c novam condere 
chronologiam, sed veterem temere abrogatam reducere. 
Quod si qui iis quae adtulimus argumentis et testimoniis 
non adquiescant, amplectantur illi hodiernum Judaeorum 
calculum absque ratione, ac utantur ingenio suo prout li- 
buerit. Sciant tamen quod sic sentiendo non veritati ta- 
men fucus fiat, sed et tutissima improbis porta aperiatur 
ad impugnandam sacrarum literarum fidem, ac vel apud 
sequos judices de bonis et piis triumphandi. Ut itaque 
veritati satisfiat, ac impiis os obtundatur, addantur ad re- 
ceptam mundi aetatem anni 1440, jam nulla supcrerit 
difficuItas.^~D^ Fera Mtate Mundi^ p. 65. 

Section IV. 

Having laid before the reader an outline of the argu- 
ments on which is founded my preference of the chrono- 
logy derived from the Se})tuagint and Josephus, as com- 
pared with the abbreviated epochs of the modem Jews, 
I now proceed to define the limits of that particular 
period with which we are more immediately concerned ; 
namely, the interval which elapsed between the exode 
from Egypt and the building of Solomon's temple. 

I have already mentioned, in general terms, the dif- 
ference of opinion which subsists among the ablest writers, 
both of ancient and modern times, in regard to the number 
of years durmg which the government of the Hebrews was 
exercir,ed by the judges. Leaving out of view the high 
computations of Julius Africanus and Syncellus, the reader 
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must have observed, that even between Jackson and Hales 
there is a disagreement of not less than forty-one years, 
applicable to the historical events which occurred after the 
division of the conquered lands, and before the reign of 
David. The last of these authors has attempted to de- 
monstrate the accuracy of his calculation by an ingenious 
process, of which I now proceed to give the outline. 

Josephus, in the tenth book of his Antiquities, narrates, 
that, between the exode and the destruction of the first 
temple, there was a period of 1062 years ; and, in the 
sixth book of his Jewish War, the same writer remarks, 
that, from the capture of Jebus by David, in the eighth 
year of his reign, to the event last mentioned, the interval 
extended to 477 years. Now, says Dr Hales, if from 1062 
we subtract 477, the remainder, 686, will give the number 
of years which intervened between the exode and the re- 
duction of Jebus; and if to these years we add SS for the re- 
sidue of David’sreign, and the three first years of Solomon'^s, 
36 in all, we shall obtain the genuine number of 621 years 
as the true extent of the period which elapsed between the 
departure from Egypt and the foundation of the temple 
at Jerusalem. 

3ut this computation, however plausible it may look, is^ 
far from being accurate. It has no better foundation than 
an apparent ambiguity in the language used by Josephus, 
which, to an ignorant or hasty reader, may seem to bear 
a reference to the warlike exploit recorded of the second 
king of Israel; whereas, in fact, it denotes very clearly the 
end of that monarches reign. The words of the historian 
are as follows Tav f*ip rttp XttvetPUtpSp Pucup tx&ttXap 0 rmp !*»• 

ieum BttviMvs xhthpu^u tcp iim’ Kut /tetr ttvT0f twt rrr^rnm 

VSicftn^fTct KM 8^T«, {nrd BetSuXutuft ; 

which are sufficiently well translated by Whiston in these 
terms : “ David, the king of the Jews, ejected the Cha- 
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nanites and settled his own people therein (Jerusalem) ; 
and it was demolished entirely by the Babylonians four 
hundred and seventy-seven years and six months cffter 
himJ^ 

It is somewhat surprising, that Dr Hales should have 
understood the phrase ^%r avrvt as applying to the reduction 
of Salem ; more especially as, according to the numbers of 
Josephus, the space of time, from the eighth year of David 
to the destruction of the temple by the Babylonians, would 
have greatly exceeded four hundred and seventy-seven years. 
Including thirty-three years for the remainder of that so- 
vereign’s life, and eighty years for the reign of Solomon, 
(which is the number of Josephus) we shall have, from the 
taking of Jebus down to the eleventh year of Zedekiah, 
no less a sum than five hundred and seventeen years. I 
am, indeed, perfectly aware, that the reign of the son of 
David is usually limited to one half the amount of what 
has just been stated ; but it must be acknowledged, in re- 
turn, that, in the period of 477 years preceding the demo- 
lition of the temple, as mentioned by Josephus, the eighty 
years assigned to Solomon were comprehended ; whence it 
necessarily follows, that the said period could not begin at 
an earlier date than the demise of David. In short, the 
477 years mentioned by the Jewish historian cannot be 
reckoned from the taking of Jebus, but from the death of 
the royal warrior by whom that achievement was per- 
formed. 

But instead of entering into a tedious discussion in re- 
gard to the opinions of modern chronologers on this obscure 
portion of sacred history, I shall lay before the reader, in 
the form of tables, the results in which their researches 
have terminated, according to the different hypotheses on 
which vhey severally proceeded. 
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TABLE IV. 

FROM THE KXODE TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE TEMPLK, 
ACCORDING TO JOSEPHUS, A. D. 96.* 

Years. 


From exode to death of Moses, - - 40 

From death of Moses to that of Joshua, - 25 

The government of the elders after Joshua, in whose 
time the Israelites were subjects to the king of Me- 
sopotamia eight years, - - - 18 

Othniel, ----- 40 

Subjection to the Moabites, - - - 18 

Ehud delivered them, and was judge, - 80 

Shamgar succeeded Ehud, but died in the first year 
of his government, . . - 1 

Servitude under Jabin, king of Canaan, - 20 

Deborah and Barak delivered them, and were judges, 40 
Servitude under the Madianites, - - 7 

Gideon delivered them, and was judge, - 40 

Abimelech ruled, . - - 3 

After him Tola judged Israel, - - 22f 

After Tola, Jair was judge, - - 22 

Servitude under Philistines and Ammonites, - 18 

Jephtha delivered them, and was judge, - 6 

Ibzan was judge, - - - - 7 

After Ibzan, Elon was judge, - - lOJ 


* Antiquities of the Jews, book v. chap. 1—10. 

This judge has been omitted by the carelessness of a translator ; but 
the amount of years reckoned by Josephus hrom the exode to foundation of 
temple, proves that Tola and the period of his government must have been 
originally comprehended in the pages of the historian. 

X According to Josephus, Abdon was judge at the same time with Elon, 
and therefore no separate period is allowed for the government of the for- 
mer. Some of the manuscript copicb of this historian, indeed, represent 
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Years. 


Servitude under Philistines, - - 40 

Samson judged Israel, - - - 20 

Eli, the high priest, was judge, - - 40 

After the death of Eli, Samuel alone judged Israel, 12 

Samuel judged 18 years more in the reign of Saul, 18 

Saul two ^ears after death of Samuel, - 2 

David reigned, - - - - 40 

In the fourth year of Solomon, the temple was found- 
ed, - - - - - 3 


Sum, 592 


TABLE V. 

THE SAME PERIOD ACCORDING TO THEOPHILUS, BISHOP OF 
ANTIOCH, A. D. 330.^ 


Years, 

From exode to death of Moses, - - 40 

Joshua, - - - - - 27 

Servitude under king of Mesopotamia, - 8 

Othniel, - - - - 40 

Servitude under Moabites, - - 18 

iihud, - - - - 80 

Shamgar, . « - - - l-f- 

Servitude under Canaanites, - - 20 

Deborah and Barak, - - - 40 

Servitude under Madianites, - • 7 


Abdon as succeeding Elon ; he governed, fur say they ; but as no 

years are reckoned for his administration, Tdr Jackson prefers the reading of 
the Basil and Geneva copies, which have or Hkvfofy that is^ with 

Elon^ instead of after him. 

* See Epiot. ad Autolycum, lib. iii. 

' !}hanigai is misplaced in the chronology of Theophilus, being omitted 
in proper succession, and introduced after Samson and tlie Intencgnum. 
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Years. 

Gideon, - - - - 40 

Abiinclech, - - - - 3 

Tola, : > . - 22 

Jair, . - - “ - 22 

Servitude under Ammonites, - - 18 

Jephthah, - - - - .0 

Ibzan, - - - " 7 

Elon, - - - . - 10 

Abdon, - - - - 8 

Servitude under Philistines, - - - 40 

Samson, - - - - 20 

Interregnum, - - - 40 

Eli, - - - .20 

Samuel, . - . - - 12 

Saul, . - - - 20 

David, - - - - 40 

Solomon, - - - - 3 


Sum, 

The excess in this table amounts to 20 years exactly ; 
which may be detected either in the government of Sam- 
son, as distinct from the Philistine servitude, or in the fol- 
lowing# interregnum, which not only occupies a wrong 
place, being before Eli instead of after him, but is also 20 
years too long. On the other hand, the administration of 
Saul is too short by the same amount ; so that it is only 
necessary to subtract one of the sums of 20 years from the 
full period assigned by Theophilus, in order to make his 
views coincide with those of Josephus : 612 — 20 = 592. 


voi,. 
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TABLE VI. 

THE SAME, ACCOSDIKG TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF CiESAREA, 

A. D. 330. 

Extracted from his Prceparatio Evangelica, lib. x. c. 14. 

^'cars. 


Moses, - > - - - 40 

Joshua, - - - - 27 

Servitude, Mesopot. - _ - 0 

Othniel, - - - 40 

Eglon, (servitude) - - 

Ehud, . . - 80 

Shamgar omitted, - - « — 

Jabin, (servitude) - _ - 20 

Deborah and Barak, - - 40 

Madianites, (servitude) - - - 7 

Gideon, - - - - 40 

Abimelech, - - 3 

Tola, .... 23 

Jair, - - - - 22 

Ammonites, (servitude) - - - 18 

Jephthah, - - - - (5 

Ibzan, - - - - 7 

Elon, - - - - 10^ 

Abdon, written Labdon by Eusebius, - 8 

Philistines, (servitude) - - 40 


* Eusebius, in his Chronicon, remarks, that Elon is omitted in the Septua- 
gint ; an observation which must have applied only to his own copy, as the 
name of that judge is to be found in the most ancient manuscripts and edi- 
tions. He informs his readers, too, that some chronologers gave 30 years to 
Joshua, and that the Septuagint assigned 50 to Othniel ; in both which 
cases he ibllows the Hebrew. He adds, that the Greek text gives only 20 
years to the government of Eli ; he adopts the larger number 40. 
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N'ears. 

Samson, - - - - 20 

Eli, - .. - -40 

Samuel and Saul, - . „ 40 

David, - - - 40 

Solomon, - - - d 


600 

The sum of Eusebius is just 8 years too great, and may 
be easily corrected by deducting the 20 years of Samson’s 
government, (which ought to be included in the time of 
the Philistine domination,) and by afterwards adding 12 
years for the individual rule of Samuel, who is said to have 
judged Israel so many years without a colleague; 600 
— 20+12=592. 


TABLE VII. 

THE SAME, ACCORDING TO PETAVIUS, A. D. 1633. 
Extracted from the Batiofiarium Temporum, vol. ii. p. 76. 

Aimi 


Moses, > - - - 40 

Josuc, ~ - - -14 

Seniores, - - - 10 

1 Servitus Mesopot. - - - 8 

Othoniel, - - - 40 

2 Servitus Moabitica, - - 18 

Aod, - , - 80 

3 Servitus Chanansea, - - 20 

Debora, - - ~ 40 

. 4 Servitus Madianitica, - .7 

Gideon, - - - 40 
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Anni. 


Abimelech, . - 3 

Thola, . - - 23 

Jair, - - - 22 

5 Servitus Ammonitica, - - 0 

Jephthe, - - .6 

Abesan, - - - 7 

Abialon, - - 

Abdon, - - - 8 

0 Servitus sub Philistaeis, ~ - 0 

Samson, - - 20 

Samuel et Saul, - - 40 

David, - - 40 

Solomon, - - - 3 


520 

The deficiency in Petavius arises from his omission ot 
the sixth servitude extending to 40 years, of the 20 years 
of Eli’s administration after the death of Samson, and of 
the 12 years during which Samuel judged Israel before the 
reign of Saul. The result will be 520 +40 +20 -4- 12 = 592. 


TABLE VIII. 

THE SAME, ACCORDING TO USHER, A. D. 1650. 
Extracted from his Ckronologia Sacra, p. 71- 


Anni. 

I. Ab exitu Israelitarum ex iEgypto usque ad 
t'-ansitum ab eis Jordanem, - 40 

II. Inde ad finita bella, et quietem terrae per 

Josuam datam, - - 6.4"*. 


6 
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^Inni. 

III. Inde ad quietem per Othnielem (debellato 

Cushane Mesopotamia^ rege) terras resti- 
tutam, - ..40 

IV. Inde ad quietem per Ehudem (occiso Eg- 

lone Moabitarum rege) terras restitutara, 80 
V. Inde ad quietem per Deboram et Barak 
(profligato Jabinis regis Chananasorum 


exercitu) terras restitutam, - 40 

VI. Inde ad quietem per Gideonem (Midianitis 

devictis) terra; restitutam, - 40 

VII. Inde ad initiuni rcgni Abimeiechi filii Gi- 

deonis, - - 9.2"^ 

VIII. Abimeiechi, Tolas et Jairis, - 48 

IX. Jephthae, - - . G 

X. Ibsanis, Elonis et Abdonis, - 25 

XI. Eli ct Sampsonis, - - 40 

XII. Samuelis, - - 21 

X III- Saiilis regis, - - 40 

XIV. A morte Saulis ad jacta fundamenta lempli 

Saloinonici, - - 43 


Summa ann. 478.0 


I reserve such observations as this table may have 
uggestod, until I have transcribed some other lists drawn 
^ip by later ch ronologers. 

TABLE IX. 

THE SAME, ACCORDING TO CAPELLUS, A. D. 1055. 
Extracted from his Ckronohqia Saci’a, p. 140. 

Anni. 

ingressus Israelitarum in terrain Chanaan, - 41 

Bella in ea gesta sunt per sexennium, - 0 
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Aniii. 

terras annum unum duravit> - 1 

Oppressio Israelitarum per Chusan, - H 

Hothniel primus judicum, obiit, - 40 

Oppressio per Eglon, sive Moabitas, - lb 

Ahod, mortuus est, - - bO 

Samgar, - - - — 

Oppressio per Jabin, sive Chananaeos, - 20 

Eebora, et Barac, obiit^ - - 40 

Oppressio Madianitarum^ - - 7 

Gideon, obiit, • - - 40 

Abimelech/obit, - - 3 

Tholah, obit, - - 23 

Jair, obit, - - - 2^ 

Ammonitarum oppressio, - - 18 

Jephte, obit, - - ^ (i 

Ibtsan, obit, - - - 7 

Elon, obit, - - - 10 

Habdoii, obit, - - 8 

Philistinorum oppressio, - - 40 

Samson, obit, - - - 20 

Hell, obiit, - - - 40 

Samuel, et Saul, mortuus est, - - 40 

David, mortuus est, - - 40 

Templum extrui coeptum est, an. 4to Solomonis, 3 


580 

The errors in the above table may be corrected by add- 
ing 20 years for Joshua and the elders, and 12 for the go- 
vernment of Samuel ; from the sum of which 20 years 
must be deducted, as the excess of Eli's administration af- 
ter the demise of Samson. The following notation will 
render this amendment intelligible : 580 204- = 612 : 
and 612 ---- 20 = 592. 
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TABLE X. 

THE SAME FERIOJDy ACCORDING TO JACKSON. 1762. 
Taken from his Chronological Antiquities, p. 145. 



Yean. 

B. (;. 

From exode to the death of Moses, 

40 

1593 

Joshua 25, and an interregnum two years, 

27 

1553 

First servitude under Chusan Risliathaim, 

8 

1526 

After this Othniel was judge. 

40 

1518 

Second servitude under the Moabites, 

18 

1478 

After this Ehud was judge, 

80 

1460 

was judge almost a year, reckoned 


in the years of Ehud, 

— 

— 

Third servitude under the Canaanites, 

20 

1380 

After this Deborah and Barak, 

40 

1360 

Fourth servitude under the Madianites, 

7 

1320 

After this Gideon was judge, 

40 

1313 

After Gideon, Abimelech was judge, 

.3 

1273 

After him. Tola was judge. 

22 

1270 

After Tola, Jair was judge. 

22 

1248 

Fifth servitude under the Ammonites, 

18 

1226 

After this Jephtha was judge, 

6 

1208 

After Jephtha, Ibzan was judge. 

7 

1202 

After Ibzan, Ehn was judge, 

10 

1195 

After Ehn^ Abdon was judge. 

8 

1185 

Sixth servitude under the Philistines, in 

the 


latter 20 years of which Samson and 

Eli 


were judges together. 

40 

1177 

Eli was judge 40 years, but 20 of them with 


Samson under the sixth servitude^ 

20 

1137 

After Eli,^ an interregnum 20 years and seven 


months, 

20 

1117 
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Years. R. t!. 

After the interregnum, Samuel was judge, 20 1097 

After Samuel had judged Israel 20 y^ars, 

Saul reigned, - 20 1077 

After Saul, David reigned, - 40 1057 

In the fourth year of Solomon, and the second 
month, the temple was begun, 3 1017 

Sum, 579 1014 

The only remark which this table suggests respects the 
omission of the 12 years, during which Samuel alone is 
said to have exercised the supreme power over Israel. 
These 12 years added to it would complete the sum re- 
peatedly mentioned by Josephus of 591 complete or 592 
current years. 


TABLE XI. 

ACCORDING TO PLAYFAIR. 1784. 

System of Chronology, p. 310. 

W-ars. 


Departure of Israelites from Egypt, - — 

Arrival of Israelites in Canaan, - 40 

Death of Joshua, and first servitude, - 25 

Othniel began to judge Israel, - U 

The second servitude under Moab, - 40 

Ehud began to judge Israel, - 18 

The third servitude under the Canaanites, 80 

Deborah and Barak began to judge Israel, - 20 

The fourth servitude under Midian, - 40 

Gideon began to judge Israel, - 7 

Abimelt ch began to judge Israel, - 40 
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Years. 

Tliola began to judge Israel, - ^ 

Jair began to judge Israel, - -.22 

Jephtha began to judge Israel, - 22 

Ibzan began to judge Israel, - 6 

Elon began to judge Israel, - 7 

Abdon began to judge Israel, - - 10 

Philistines, Samson, and Eli, - 8 

Anarchy began, - - 40 

Samuel and Saul, - - 20 

David began to reign, - - 40 

Solomon began to reign, - 40 

The first year of building the temple, - 4 


*640 

Dr Playfair has shortened this period by leaving out the 
two years of anarchy after Joshua and the elders; the 
18 years of servitude under the Ammonites; the 20 years 
of Eli’s authority ; and the 12 during which Samuel go- 
verned alone. These added to his sum total will make 
up the true amount, 2+ 18-4-204- 12 = 52 : and 540-^52 
= 592. 


TABLE XII. 

ACCORDING TO HALKS. 1811. 

From Analysis of Ancient Chronology, vol. i. p. 101. 


Exode to death of Moses, 



Vests. 

40 

B.C. 

1648 

1 Joshua and the elders^ 


- 

26 

1608 


The numbers in this table indi<*ate the quantity of time that elapsed be- 
tween the event to which they are affixed, and that which immediately pre- 
cedes. 
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Years. 

B. C. 

First division of lands. 

- 

0 

1602 

Second division of lands, 

- 

0 

1596 

Anarchy^ or Interregnmn^ 

- 

10 

1582 

I. Servitude Mesopotam,, 

- 

8 

1572 

2 Othniely 


40 

1564 

II. Servitude Moab,, 


18 

1524 

3 Ehvd and Shamgar^ 

- 

80 

1506 

III. Servitude Canaan., 

- 

20 

1426 

4 Deborah and Barak, 

- 

40 

1406 

IV. Servitude Midian., 


7 

1368 

5 Gideon, 

- 

40 

1359 

6 Abimelech, 


3 

1319 

7 Tola, 


23 

1316 

8 Jair, 

- 

22 

1293 

V. Servitude Ammon., 


18 

1271 

9 Jephthah, 


6 

1253 

10 Ibzan, 

- 

7 

1247 

11 Elo^i, 


10 

1240 

12 Abdon, 

- 

8 

1230 

VI. Servitude Philist. 20 I 


40 

1222 

13 Samson, - 20 ) 

14 Eli, 

30) 

40 

1182 

Samuel called^ as a prophet. 

10) 

VII. Servitude, 


20 

1142 

15 Samuel, 


12 

1122 

Saul and Samuel, 18 1 

Saul, - 22 ) 


40 

nio 

David, 


40 

1070 

Solomon, 

- 

3 

1030 

Temple founded after the exode, 

(521 

1027 


It will be observed, that Dr Hales has added about 30 
years to the authentic period of Josephus and of the Sep- 
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luagint ; namely, 9 years to the anarcliy immediately after 
Joshua and the elders, one year to the magistracy of Tola, 
and twenty yeatB to that of Eli. This scheme creates a 
considerable difference from the computation of St Paul, 
who states, that, from the division of the land to Samuel 
the prophet, was about 450 years. According to Dr Hales, 
the length of that period is 480 years ; an error which is 
not only at variance with the Scripture narrative, but also 
with the chronology of Josephus, which he professes to 
follow. 

I have copied the above tables, in order to show the 
reader, at a single glance, the particulars in which our 
most distinguished chronologers differ, in regard to the 
period occupied by the judges and the two first kings of 
the Hebrews. As the computation of Archbishop Usher 
is that which has been introduced into the margin of our 
English Bible, and which has been followed by several 
authors of credit and learning, I may be allowed to 
state, at some length, the reasons why I feel myself com- 
pelled to reject it. 

In the first place, his scheme is inadmissible, because it 
excludas the repeated intervals during which the Hebrews 
were in subjection to their enemies, and reckons only the 
years of peace or rest w^hich are assigned to the successive 
judges. For example, he passes over the eight years of ser- 
vitude inflicted upon the Hebrews by Chusan Rishathaim, 
and connects without any interruption the peace obtained 
by the victories of Othniel, with that which had been con-* 
ferred upon the land by the government of Joshua ; and 
although the sacred historian relates in the plainest terms 
possible, that the children of Israel served the king of 
Mesopotamia eight years, and were afterwards delivered 
by Othniel, who gave the land rest forty years, the arch- 
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bishop maintains, that the forty years now mentioned 
began, not after the successes of the son of Kenaz, but 
immediately after the demise of Joshua. Nothing cer- 
tainly can be more obvious than that, in this case, the 
years of tranquillity and the years of oppression ought to 
be reckoned separately. 

Again, we are informed by the sacred writer, that the 
children of Israel having done evil in the sight of the Lord 
when Ehud was dead, were sold into the hand of Jabin king 
of Canaan, who mightily oppressed them twenty years ; 
and that afterwards, when their deliverance was effected by 
tlic zeal of Deborah and Barak, a rest of forty years was 
given to the land. No reader unbiassed by system would 
imagine, that in these forty years of peace were compre- 
hended the twenty years during which the Hebrews were 
condemned to endure the cruel oppression of the king of 
Canaan. Could the land, in propriety of speech, be said 
to enjoy the blessings of peace and security, while its in- 
habitants were wasting their days amid the fears and pri- 
vations of servitude ? In respect, again, to the adminis- 
tration of Gideon, in whose time also the country was in 
quietness forty years, are we to admit that the domination 
of the Midianites, which continued seven years, consti- 
tuted a part of the peaceful and happy period recorded 
by the historian ? Are we to reckon among the ingre- 
dients of that quietness which the sword of Gideon pro- 
cured for bis country, the following particulars related 
by the inspired author of the book of Judges. ‘‘And 
the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord ; 
and the Lord delivered them into the hand of Midian 
seven years. And the band of Midian prevailed against 
Israel: and because of the Midianites the children of 
Israel made them the dens which are in the mountains, 
and caves, and strong holds. And so it was, when Israel 
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had sown, that the Midianites came up, and the Amale- 
kites, and the children of the east, even they came up 
against them ; and they encamped against them, and de- 
stroyed the increase of the earth, till thou come unto 
Gaza ; and left no sustenance for Israel, neither sheep, 
nor ox, nor ass. For they came up with their cattle, and 
their tents, and they came as grashoppers for multitude ; 
for both they and their camels were without number : 
and they entered into the land to destroy it. And Israel 
was greatly impoverished because of the Midianites ; and 
the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.'’ 

The sacred chronology of Usher, in fact, follows close- 
ly, in this division of ancient history, the scheme adopted by 
the Masoretic Jews ; who, as Dr Hales remarks, have by 
a curious invention included the first four servitudes in 
the years of the judges who put an end to them; contrary 
to the express declarations of Scripture, which represent 
the administrations of the judges, not as synchonizing 
with the servitudes, but as succeeding them. The Rabbis 
were indeed forced to allow the fifth 3 ervitude to have 
been distinct from the administration of Jephtha, because 
it was too long to be included in that administration ; but 
they deducted a year from the Scripture account of the 
servitude, making it, instead of eighteen, only seventeen 
years ; and they curtailed another year from Ibzan’s 
government, making it only six, instead of seven years. 
They sank entirely the sixth servitude under the Philistines 
of forty years, because it was too long to be contained in 
Samson’s administration ; and, to crown all, they reduced 
Saul’s reign of forty years, to two years only. The dis- 
honesty of the whole contrivance could only be equalled 
by its absurdity ; furnishing internal evidence, that the 
period of four hundred and eighty years, foisted into the 
Hebrew text of 1st Kings, is itself a forgery. 
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Having again mentioned this chronological inaccuracy, 
to which I have already made allusion, I now proceed to 
prove, that the passage on which it rests was not originally 
inserted in the inspired record by the compiler of the 
Hebrew annals. It has occasioned to modern chronolo- 
gers a good deal of perplexity ; being inconsistent not 
only with the computations of all the ancient writers on 
this subject, whether Jewish or Christian, but also with 
the express numbers contained in the book of Judges; the 
sum of which amounts to at least a hundred and eleven 
years more. That it was not to be found in the Hebrew 
or Greek copies of the Scriptures, till nearly three cen- 
turies after Christ, is evident from the absence of\ all re- 
ference to it in the works of the several learned men who 
composed histories of the Jews, from the materials sup- 
plied to them in the sacred books of that people. The 
calculations of Demetrius and Eupolemus, which are sup- 
posed to have been founded on the numbers of the Septua- 
gint, assume the longer series of years adopted by Jose- 
phus throughout the whole of his Antiquities. We find 
the same results in other pagan authors, as quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria,* and Theophilus of Antioch ;-f' 
all of whom appear to have computed by the length of 
time assigned to the administrations of the judges ; a me- 
thod which they could have had neither any necessity nor 
inducement to pursue, had they been furnished with the 
sum total as we now see it in the sixth chapter of the first 
book of the Kings. 

It admits not of any doubt, that the number in ques- 
tion was not contained in the Greek or Hebrew Bible, in 
tVic days of Josephus ; for he refers to the very passage 


Strom, i. 


t Ad Autol. lib. iii. 
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in which it is now inserted, without making the slightest 
observation in regard to it, although the period which he 
at the same time states, as having elapsed between the 
exode and the foundation of the temple, is directly at 
variance with it, to the extent of not less than 112 years. 
“ Solomon,” says he, ‘‘ began to build the temple in the 
fourth year of his reign, in the second month, which the 
Macedonians call Artemisius^ and the Hebrews Jar^ five 
hundred and ninety-two years after the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and one thousand and twenty 
years after Abraham’s coming out of Mesopotamia into 
Canaan.”* Had the number 480 been in the text, Jose- 
phus, it is certain, would not have passed over it without 
some degree of notice. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that Origen, in his com- 
mentary on the gospel of St John, cites the text, Ist Kings 
vi. 1., and even mentions the year of Solomon’s reign, and 
the month in which that monarch began to build the 
temple, but takes not the slightest notice of the number 
of years which had intervened between that event and the 
exode. W T»I TW rovg ret |vA«e 

irtriv hrotfutrotv , If it ru nret^reo erfi, hvrt^u, fietriXivepre^ 
rov fieco’tXMi 'ZeXifi^vreg iti icr^ctnX' it. t. A. ‘‘It is Written in 
the third of the Kings, that they prepared the stones and 
the wood three years ; and in the fourth year, in the se- 
cond month of Solomon’s reign over Israel, they began to 
build the house of the Lord.” 

We may rest assured, then, that the interval between 
the departure from Egypt and the commencement of the 
temple, was not specified in the copy of the ancient Scrip- 
tures which was in the hands of Origen ; for, if he had 


Antiquities, book viii. chap. 3. 
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found such ii stateiricnt there, he wou/d unquestionably 
have repeated it in his commentary ; as being by far the 
most material circumstance connected with the record, and 
much more important, at least, than the year and month 
of Solomon’s government. It has accordingly been in- 
ferred, with the utmost show of probability, that in the 
year of Christ 230, when Origen wrote, the interpolation 
of the words, “ And it came to pass in the 480th year,’" 
&c. had not taken place. 

Eusebius is the first writer who used this disputed text 
as the ground of a chronological hypothesis ; but as the 
particular work in which he quoted the passage has come 
down to us in a very mutilated condition, no great reliance 
can be placed upon its accuracy.* The bishop of Cae- 
sarea is understood to have composed his Chronicon about 
the year 325 whence we may conclude, that the date 
in the first book of the Kings must have been inserted 
about the beginning of the fourth century, by the hands 
or under the auspices of the fathers at Tiberias. At all 
events, there is no doubt that it was upon the authority of 
the statement now under consideration, that Eusebius was 
induced to follow the abbreviated chronology of the Rab- 
bis; a piece of complaisance which was greatly condemned 
by Anianus and Panodorus, two learned historians, who 
flourished towards the end of the fourth century ; as also 
by the indefatigable Syncelius, who has preserved in his 
Chronographia the opinions of these distinguished authors. 


• It is well known that the Chronicon and the Canon Chronicus no 
longer exist in their original fonn. Jerome is said to have translated them 
both into Latin. Of the former, only a few extracts remain, which were 
published along with the latter work, in l(i04. Scaligcr, two years after, 
printed a new edition at Leyden, in which he presented a considerable por- 
tion of the original (ireek, collected as fragments from the works of various 
authors. 

f r.ive. Hist. Liter, p, 127. 
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Bat the weight which might otherwise have attached to 
the opinion of EuseJjjus, in favour of the Jewish compu- 
tation, will be found greatly diminished by the fact, that 
in his Evangelical Preparation, which was written some 
time after the Chronicon, he adopts the common and ihore 
ancient system of dates.* In all his works, indeed, with 
the single exception already mentioned, the bishop fol- 
lows the chronology of the Septuagint ; and assuredly, 
when we advert to the circumstances in which, at an early 
part of the seventeenth century, his Canon Chronicus was 
revived under the hands of Scaligcr, we cannot ascribe 
much value to any conclusions contained in it which arc 
not supported by other and more unambiguous authorities. 

It is of more consequence to observe, that the number 
of years now found in the history of the Kings, could not 
have been in it, when St Paul delivered to the people of 
Antioch, the address which we find recorded in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the Acts ; because he there asserts, that 
from the division of the land of Canaan, until Samuel 
the prophet, there w^as a period of about four hundred 
and fifty years. Now, if to these four hundred and fifty 
years we add forty-seven for the time that passed between 
the exode and tlie settlement of the tribes on this side of 
Jordan, and ninety-five years for the administrations of Sa- 
muel, Saul, and David, together with the three first years of 
Solomon, we shall have, as the gross amount of the time 
which elapsed between the liberation from Egypt under 
Moses, and the building of the temple, the sum of five 
hundred and ninety-two years, — the precise period men- 
tioned by Josephus, in the third chapter of the eighth 


VOL. 1. 


(\ive. Hist, Litcinria, ubi supra. 
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book of his Antiquities. These numbers may be stated 
more distinctly as follows 


Y ears. 

From exodc to death of Moses, - 

— death of Moses to division of the lands com- 

pleted, - 7 

— division of lands to Samuel, - 450 

Government of Samuel, alone, - 

Samuel and Saul, - - 40 

Of David, - - - 40 

To the fourth year of Solomon, - 3 


592 

These striking facts leave no room for doubt, in regard 
to the justness of our reasoning on this important }>oint 
of Scriptural chronology. They likewise decide the ques- 
tion as to the authenticity of the notice in the first book 
orf Kings ; proving, beyond the reach of all reasonable 
controversy, that the date, as it now stands in that portion 
of sacred writ, was unknown to the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles as well as to his inspired biographer. 

Having thus stated the grounds on which I reject the 
chronological system of Archbishop Usher, which I have 
shown to be at once inconsistent with the express narra- 
tive of Scripture, and with the writings of all ancient his- 
torians, whether Jewish or Christian, I proceed to exhi- 
bit a tabular view of the extent and distribution of the 
period during which the judges and the two first king^ 
of the Hebrews exercised their respective rule over that 
singular people. 
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TABLE XIII. 

Years. 


From exode to death of Moses, 40 

Joshua and elders, - 25 

Anarchy, - - 2 

I. Servitude, under Cushan Rishathaim, 8 

Othniel, . - 40 

II. Servitude under Moabites, - 18 

Ehud and Shamgar, - 80 

III. Servitude under the Canaanites, 20 

Deborah and Barak, - 40 

IV. Servitude under Midianites, - 7 

Gideon, - - 40 

Abimelech, - - 8 

Tola, - - 22 

Jair, - - 22 

V. Servitude under Ammonites, - 18 

Jephtha, - - 6 

Ibzan, - • - 7 

Elon, « - 10 

Abdon, . - - 8 

VI. Servitude under Philistines, Samson last 20 

years, - « 40 

Eli was judge 40 years, but 20 of them with 
Samson, - - 20* 


• The Hebrew text, Josephus, the Vulgate Latin, the Chaldee Para- 
phrase, the Syriac and Arabic versions, assign to Eli forty years ; but most 
of the Greek copies give only twenty years, as do also the Alexandrian and 
Vatican manuscripts. Thcopliilus bishop of Antioch, Sulpicius Severus, 
and Procopius of Gaza, have followed the authority of the Greek. It is 
most probable, as I have stated in the table, that of the forty years given to 
Eli, he spent twenty in the days of the Philistines, while Samson waged a 
predatory war with that people ; and the other twenty after the death of this 
Hebrew champion.— C^roa. Antiq, vol. i. p, 140. 
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Years. 


Servitude or anarchy, 

- 

20.7™. 

Samuel alone, 

- 

12 

Samuel and Saul, 

- 

40 

David, 

. 

40 

Solomon, 

- 

3 


Foundation of temple after the exode, 591-T”* 

The sum here produced agrees, both in the amount 
and in the several parts, with the inspired record ; for 
upon inspection it will be found, that, from the division 
of the land, six years after the death of Moses, down to 
the administration of Samuel as judge, there is the exact 
period of 450 years, mentioned by St Paul. It likewise 
corresponds exactly with the number which is given by 
Josephus in different parts of his works, and which is far- 
ther confirmed by a variety of computations which are in- 
cidentally brought forward in the course of his narrative. 

For example, in the third chapter of the seventh book 
of his Antiquities, he remarks, that from the war carried 
on by Joshua against the Canaanites, down to the time at 
which David took Jerusalem, there was a space of 515 
years. If to this sum we add 40 years for the govern- 
ment of Moses, 33 for the remainder of David’s reign, 
and 3 for the beginning of Solomon’s, we shall have 515 
+ 40+33+3=591 complete years, as above, or 592, if 
we reckon the current year in which the temple was 
founded. 

Again, in the eighth chapter of the tenth book, he re- 
lates, that the temple was burned by the Chaldeans four 
hundred and seventy-six years, six months, and ten days 
after it was built ; and that it was then one thousand and 
sixty-two ye ars, six months, and ten days from the de- 
parture oiM of Egypt. Now, if we deduct 470 years, 6 
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months, and 10 days, from 1062 years, 6 months, and 10 
days, the remainder will amount, as before, to 592 years, 
as the period from the exode to the foundation of the 
temple. 

We are told in another place, (Jewish War, book vi. 
chap. 10.) that the city of Jerusalem was demolished en- 
tirely by the Babylonians, four hundred and seventy- 
seven years and six months after the time of King David, 
who first took it from the Canaanites. Were we allowed 
to conjecture that the entire demolition of the was not 
accomplished until about two years after the burning of 
the temple^ the result in this case would likewise coincide 
exactly with the computations stated above ; for if we de- 
duct 475 from 1062, the demise of King David will fall in 
the 587th year after the exode ; to which, if we add the 
first four years of Solomon’s reign, the foundation of the 
temple will be fixed, as before, to the year 591 after the 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

In using the authority of Josephus here, I am perfect- 
ly aware of thi^ error of forty years which runs through 
all his calculations, relative to the period during which the 
first temple stood. He estimated the reign of Solomon at 
double its proper length ; and thereby unduly extended 
the interval from the exode to the captivity, by the whole 
amount of the error which has just been stated. The 
true extent of that period is 1022 years ; whereas, by giv- 
ing to Solomon an administration of eighty instead of 
forty, Josephus has increased it to 1002 years : but it is 
obvious, that the accuracy of our computation is not im- 
paired by this excess, because the numbers throughout 
bear to each other the same relative proportion, and are 
equally affected by the operation of the error. To set 
this matter in a clearer light, let us suppose that we have 
deducted the forty erroneous years from tlic gross sum of 
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1062, and, at the same time, from 470, which make a 
part of that sum, and likewise contain the said forty years 
which we have consented to withdraw ; it will appear, 
when this process is completed, that, instead of the larger 
sums just stated, we shall have the two corresponding 
numbers, 1022 and 430, the difference between which is 
592, as formerly ; on which account it must be evident, 
that the calculations of Josephus, although incorrect in 
one particular, afford to our hypothesis a degree of con- 
firmation not less satisfactory than if they were, in all 
respects, strictly unimpeachable. 

But, in addition to the authority of the Jewish his- 
torian, we are supplied by Clemens of Alexandria, with 
an interesting fact in support of the conclusion which we 
have thus adopted. He assures us, on the credit of a 
Grecian author, Demetrius I presume, that from the 
division of the land in the early times of the judges, 
down to Samuel the prophet, there were 463 years, 7 
months. If to these years we add the 46 which preceded 
the distribution of the conquered territory ; the forty years 
of Saul; the forty of David'*s reign, and the three first of 
his son's, we shall find the sum, as in all the other cases, 
to amount to 692 ; being the true number of years from 
the exode to the foundation of the temple.* 

But it is unnecessary to accumulate authorities on a 
point already so well established both by inspired history, 
and by the unanimous testimony of the most approved 
writers in Jewish and Christian antiquity. Suffice it to 
remark, that the table which I have inserted above |X)S- 
sesses the great advantage of agreeing with the Scriptunal 
account in the particulars, and with Josephus in the gross 
sum of years. It removes, besides, the difficulty which, in 

* Clcmeni^ Alexandrinus, Strom, i. p. 337. iui 

iTn TiT^axoffioi V^ciKOvru. r^iet, /utnvis i^rrm. 
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almost every system of chronology that I have seen, is 
found to encumber the computation concerning the age of 
Samuel; both when he began to judge his people, and 
when he retired from that important office. 

At the death of Eli, the young prophet was perhaps 
not less than twenty-two years of age. He is thought to 
have been about twelve when the mystical voice from the 
tabernacle first called him to be a depository of the divine 
intentions ;* and he is supposed to have lived ten years 
longer, before the fatal battle took place in which the ark 
of God was taken, and the family of the aged priest was 
brought to an untimely end. This catastrophe was suc- 
ceeded by the seventh servitude, or anarchy as it is some- 
times described, which continued twenty years and seven 
months ; so that when Samuel assumed at Mizpeh the di- 
rection of the Hebrew state, he had already attained the 
mature age of forty-two. Josephus informs us, that this 
son of Elkanah judged Israel, before the reign of Saul, 
during the space of twelve years,"[--^a period which Sir 
John Marsham saw reason to extend to sixteen years,J 
and Jackson to twenty. But, taking the smaller number, 
it will appear from the statement now made, that Samuel, 
at the election of Saul, was nearly fifty-live years of age,— 
a term which, although not greatly advanced within the 
oorders of senility, might yet suggest to the judge of the 
whole twelve tribes, scattered over a wide surface of hilly 
country, the expediency of employing his sons to assist 
him at the remoter stations. The sacred historian accord- 
ingly relates, that they were judges at Beersheba,” the 
most distant point on the southern frontier. If then, to 
fifty-five, we add the eighteen years that Samuel governed 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. v. c. 10. f Joseph. Antiq. lib. vi. c. l‘J. 

X Canon Chron. lib. ii. p. 00. 
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conjointly with Saul, we shall see the venerable prophet 
brought to the grave in his seventy-third year,— a result 
which corresponds not only with the ordinary limits of hu- 
man life, but also with the several particulars mentioned 
in the inspired narrative in reference to the ministrations 
of Samuel. 

In stating the age of Samuel at twenty-two, upon the 
commencement of the anarchy, I have followed Josephus 
and Dr Hales. The former, as is stated above, computes 
the years of the attendant of Eli as being about twelve 
at the time when he was charged with the solemn commis- 
sion to that unfortunate priest ; the latter maintains that 
the young Nazarite was called to be a prophet in the 
thirtieth year of Eli’s judicature, or, in other words, ten 
years before the capture of the ark. It must indeed be 
acknowledged to be somewhat doubtful whether Eli lived 
so long as ten years after the warning which was commu- 
nicated to him from heaven by the mouth of Samuel. 
Many writers are of opinion, that the threatening convey- 
ed in that message was accomplished in less than a year ; 
in which case, we must deduct nine years from the age 
of the prophet when he assembled the people in Mizpeh ; 
and instead of forty-two, assign to him only thirty-three 
years, as the term of life to which he had attained. But 
if we suppose that he judged Israel only twelve years be- 
fore the reign of Saul, and was consequently only forty- 
five when he anointed the son of Kish to the office of 
sovereign, we have to encounter the difficulty which arises 
from the description of the sacred historian, who relates, 
that Samuel was ‘‘old” when he made his sons judges in 
the land * and adds, that it was not until the young men 
had shown themselves unfit for the important duty in- 
trusted to them, that the elders of Israel gathered them- 
selves together at Kamah, and requested to have a king. 
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Mr Jackson attempts to remove this objection by extend- 
ing the period of Samuel’s administration to twenty years, 
instead of twelve, the number specified by Josephus ; 
and then quotes the authority of Hippocrates, who records 
the opinion of the ancient world, that a man was entitled 
to the epithet of aged as soon as he had passed 

the limit of seven times seven, or forty-nine years.* 

The consistency of the facts, and the harmony of the 
numbers, as I have given them, concur in bestowing an air of 
truth upon the hypothesis with which they are connected ; 
whereas, according to Usher, Petavius, Capellus, and 
most other chronologcrs, who omit the seventh servitude, 
and the twelve years of Samuel’s judicature prior to the 
nomination of Saul, the prophet became a judge at thir- 
teen ; was an old grey-headed man, and had sons fit to 
assist liim in his office, before he was twenty-three ; and 
finally, died at an advanced age about the time he com- 
pleted his fiftieth year. 


Section V. 

Having determined as exactly as the nature of the sub- 
ject, and the great diversity of opinion which prevails in 
regard to it, would admit, the number of years which 
elapsed between the exode and the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple, I proceed now to the easier task of fixing 
the amount of the period which extends from the latter of 
the events now mentioned, to the captivity of the two 
tribes and the demolition of the Jewish capital. 

Josephus relates in general terms, that, from the build- 
ing to the destruction of the temple by the Babylonians, 


* Chron. Antiq. vol. i. p. 143. 
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there was an interval of four hundred and seventy years, 
six months, and ten days. If from this sum we subtract 
the forty years which, without any warrant from Scrip- 
ture, he has added to the reign of Solomon, the remainder 
will be four hundred and thirty years, — the true period 
during which the regal power subsisted among the He- 
brews, prior to the conquest of their country by the arms 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The following tables will present 
to the reader the length and successive order of the reigns 
which occupy this period ; as also the duration of the 
kingdom of Israel under the several monarchs who in- 
herited the sceptre of Jeroboam. 


TABLE XIV. 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF YEARS FROM THE FOUNDATION 

OF Solomon’s temple until its demolition by the 

BABYLONIANS. 


The remainder of Solomon’s reign, 

Years. 

37 

B. C. 

1016 

Rehoboam reigned 

17 

979 

Abijali, 

8 

962 

Asa, 

41 

959 

Jehosaphat, 

25 

918 

Jehoram or Joraiu, 

8 

893 

Ahaziah, 

1 

885 

Athaliah, 

6 

884 

Joash or Jehoash, 

40 

878 

Amaziah, 

29 

838 

Uzziah or Azariah, 

52 

809 

Jotham, 

16 

757 

Ahaz, 

16 

741 
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years. 

B.«l. 

Hezekiah, 

S9 

726 

Manasseh 

55 

696 

Amon, 

S 

641 

Josiah, 

31 

639 

Jehoahaz, three months 

— 3” 


Jehoiakim, 

11 

608 

Jehoiachin, Jeehoniah, or Coniab, 

— 3”. 

10-'. 

Zedekiah, 

11 

597 

Jerusalem destroyed after foun- 



dation of temple, 

,480.6”. 

.10“. 686 


TABLE XV. 

SHOWING THK llEIGNS OF THE KINGS OF ISEAEL, FROM 
THE REVOLT OF JEROBOAM UNTIL THE REDUCTION OF 
SAMARIA, AND THE CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES. 


Years. B. C. 


Jeroboam, 

- 

22 

979 

Nadab, 

- 

2 

967 

Baasha, 

- 

23 

966 

Elah, 

- 

2 

932 

Zimri or Oinri, 

- 

11 

930 

Ahab, 

- 

22 

919 

Ahaziah, 

- 

2 

897 

Jehoram or Joram, 

- 

12 

896 

Jehu, 

- 

28 

883 

Jehoahaz, 

- 

17 

866 

Jehoash or Joash, 

- 

16 

838 

Jeroboam II. 


41 

822 

Interregnum, 

- 

11 

781 

Zachariah and Shallum, 


1 

770 
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Years. 

B. c. 

Menahem, 

- 

10 

769 

Fekahiah, 

- 


759 

Pekah, 

- 

20 

767 

2d Interregnum, 

- 

9 

737 

Hoshea, 

- 

9 

728 


Samaria taken, 

260 

719 


It is worthy of notice, that the sum of the reigns of the 
kings of J udah, as exhibited in Table XIV. agrees precisely 
with the account given by Josephus of the same period ; 
excepting always the error of forty years in the time of 
Solomon. This historian, as has been already repeatedly 
stated, computes that, from the foundation of the temple 
to its demolition, there were 470 years, 6 months, and 10 
days ; from which amount, if we subtract 40 years, there 
will remain 430, 6 months, and 10 days; the exact num- 
ber that we have obtained, as comprehending the princes 
of the Davidic line, from the third year of Solomon down 
to the eleventh of Zedekiah. Usher, Lloyd, and Peta- 
vius calculate this interval at 424 years ; Scaligcr at 427 ; 
Jackson at 428 ; and Hales at 441. The last-named au- 
thor introduces between the reigns of Amaziah and Uz- 
ziah an interregnum of eleven years; which occasions in his 
computation the excess which has just been pointed out, 
and for which, so far as I can see, he has no authority 
whatever either from Scripture or profane history.* Again, 
as to the learned writer of the Chronological Anticpiities, 
who reckons the period from the building to tlie destruction 
o£ the temple to have been only 428 years, it will be found, 
that the sum of the twenty-one reigns, as described by 


Ualcb' Analysis, vol. 1 Chronological Table of the Kings of Judah. 
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liiiii at the 176th page of his first volume, amounts, in fact, 
to 430 years, 6 months, and 10 days exactly. 

Dr Playfair, in like manner, inserts in his table an in- 
terregnum of eleven years; and then, in order to reduce 
the time of the regal government to its proper length, he 
subtracts from the reigns of several of the kings so many 
years as to make twelve in all, and thereby limits the 
period, which begins with the fourth of Solomon and ends 
with the eleventh of Zedekiah, to 429 years. For exam- 
ple, he diminishes the reign of Jehoram from eight years 
to three ; that of Amaziah from twenty-nine to twenty-six ; 
and that of Hezekiah from twenty-nine to twenty-seven : 
proceeding on a ground which appears to be not only des- 
titute of supjK)rt from the sacred narrative, but absolute- 
ly inconsistent with the plain words of the inspired au- 
thors, as well as with the succession of the events which 
they relate.* Still it must be acknowledged, that, from the 
occasional differences in the numbers attached to the same 
reigns as given in the books of Kings and Chronicles, not 
only in the modern copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
also in the various editions and versions of the sacred vo- 
lume which have been consulted by the learned, it is more 
easy to determine the gross period of the regal govern- 
ment among the Hebrews, than to fix, with critical accu- 
racy, the precise number of years and months that any 
particular monarch sat upon the throne. 

From the desolation of Jerusalem down to the Chris- 
tian era, the interval has been so satisfactorily marked by 
Ptolemy and other ancient chronologists, that hardly any 
difference of opinion subsists in regard to it. The Canon 
of the eminent mathematician now named, enables* us to 
discover that, from the first year of the captivity of the 


System of Chronology, p, 311, 
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Jews, to the accession of Artaxerxcs, the son of Xerxes, 
to the Persian throne, there were - 122 years. 

And from that event to the common epoch 
of Christianity, there were - 464* 

Making the total sum from the conquest of 
Judea by the Babylonians to the 80th year — 
of Augustus Caesar, - 586 

The birth of Christ, according to the system of chrono- 
logy which I have adopted, as derived from the Scriptures, 
from the writings of Jewish and Pagan historians, and 
from the works of the Christian fathers during the four 
first centuries, took place in the year of the world 5441 . 
The particulars are as follows : — 

Years. 

From creation to deluge, - 2256 

— deluge to birth of Abraham, - 1072 

— birth of Abraham to his removal into Canaan, 75 

— - that event to exode of the Israelites, 430 

— exode to foundation of temple, - 592 

— foundation to destruction of temple, - 430 

— destruction of temple to birth of Christ, 586 

5441 

It will be observed, that I have included in this com- 
putation the years of the second Cainan, whose existence 
is so resolutely denied by Dr Hales and several other 
chronologers. Without entering into the minuter points 
of the controversy which has been maintained on this 
head, I shall rest satisfied with showing, that, as the name 
of this son of Arphaxad is found in the Septuagint and in 
the gospel according to St Luke, so must his generation 
have also been inserted in the history of Demetrius, in that 
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of Eupolemus, and in the Antiquities of Josephus as they 
originally proceeded from his hand.* 

The first of these historians, as we find him quoted in 
Eusebius, -f- computes the period from the flood to the de- 
scent of Jacob’s family into Egypt at 1362 years ; in which 
sum must be included the 130 years belonging to the ge- 
neration of Cainan ; for, otherwise, the amount could not 
be completed. His numbers must have stood as follows : 

From deluge to birth of Abraham, - 1072 

— birth of Abraham to his removal into Canaan, 75 

— that occurrence to descent of Jacob, - 215 

1362 

In another place he presents a different set of numbers, 
which bring us to the same conclusion.! 


• In reference to the authority of the evangelist here namcd^ Mr Jackson 
remarks, that Cainan was in the original text of St Luke's Gospel cannot 
with any reason be doubted, when all the manuscripts and versions agree in 
reading it, except only the manuscript of Beza, now in the University Li- 
brary of Cambridge. And though this manuscript be as ancient as any 
other that we know of, it cannot be justly preferr^ to all the rest ; and in 
this case more especially is it to be rejected, because the whole genealogy in 
which Cainan is left out is fictitious, and made out of a part of St Mat- 
thew’s and a part of St Luke’s genealogy, and agrees to no other wliatso- 
cver .” — Chroru Aniiq. vol. i, p. 74. 

It was therefore not without some surprise that I read the following pas- 
sage in the Prolegomena of Scaliger, prefixed to his Thesaurus Temporum. 
Speaking of Africanus, and of his reason for omitting the name of the se- 
cond Cainan, he observes, sed quia in vetustissimis exemplaribus Evan- 
gelii secundum Lucam, ilium Cainan non extare animadverteret, et sciret 
neque in Judaeorum neque in Saraaritarum Hebraico legi, hac in parte 
consensui veterum, qui ilium Cainan non recipiebant, satisfacere voluit.’* 
In this instance the learning of Scaliger was for once at fault. He was 
not aware of the stumbling-blook which was thrown by the Rabbinical 
doctors, in the way both of Africanus and Qrigen ; and which, while it 
turned them aside from the older paih of chronology, compelled them to 
make up the deficiency by adding to the epoch of the Judges the sum which 
they had deducted from the postdiluvian patriarchs.— TVtciaf/r. Temp, Pro/f*-. 
fol. 3. 

f Praep. Evangel, lib. ix. c, 21. 


X See Eusebius as above. 
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He relates, that, from Adam to the descent of Jacob’s 
family into Egypt, there passed 3624 years ; to which if 
we add 215 for the time that family sojourned in the king- 
dom of Pharaoh ; 592 for the interval between the exode 
and the building of the temple ; 480 for the period that 
the temple stood, and 586 for the years which elapsed 
from the destruction of Jerusalem to the era of the Mes- 
siah, the result will be as follows: 

3624 

215 

592 

430 

586 

5447 

The excess here above the number on wliich I have fixed 
is only six years ; and these are to be found in the period 
between the creation and the flood, which Demetrius, fol- 
lowing the Septuagint translation, computed to have taken 
place in the 22G2d Instead of the 2256th year of the 
world. That he did so we have the most certain proof in 
his own statement. From the creation of the world to the 
emigration of Jacob to Canaan there wore, he says, 3624 
years ; and from the flood to the same emigration there 
were, he adds, 1362 years : now, if we subtract the latter 
from the former of these sums, the difference will be, as 
before, 2262 years, which was unquestionably the number 
which Demetrius found in his copy of the Greek Scrip- 
tures When corrected on the principle now explained, 
the coiLputation of Demetrius, from the creation to the* 
nativity of Christ, will be exactly 5441 years,— -the very 
number to which our inquiries have conducted us. 

7 
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Again, Eupolemus, as has been already stated, wrote his 
History about fifty years after the author just named; that 
IS, about 174 years before the Christian era. In the 
course of his narrative, he mentions, that, from the crea- 
tion to the fifth year of Demetrius, who reigned in Asia, and 
to the twelfth of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, there were 5149 
years ; to which if we add 296, being the number of years 
from the fifth of Demetrius to the birth of our Redeemer, 
the total sum will be 5445.* If we suppose that Eupo- 
Icmus, agreeably to the example of the Seventy, and of 
his predecessor Demetrius, reckoned 2262 from Adam to 
the deluge, we shall have six years to deduct from the 
amount now specified ; leaving 5439 for the age of the 
world at the Commencement of our era ; being only two 
years less than the computation to which we have arrived 
by a different process, and according to another set of 
principles. 

It is evident that both these writers must have included 
in their numbers the years of the second Cainan ; for other- 
wise the sums which they present could not have been 
completed. In the case of Eupolemus, for instance, we 
must reckon as follows 


Years. 

From creation to deluge, 2262 

— deluge to Abraham, 1072 

— Abraham to exode, - 505 

— exode to temple, - 591 

— temple to captivity, - 429 

— captivity to fifth of Demcirius, 290 


5149 


* Clemens Ahxandrinus, Strom, i. p. 338. 

VOL. I. 
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Years. 

Add from the fifth of Demetrius to Christian era, 296 

5445 

It remains, that, by a similar mode of reasoning, wc 
prove, to the satisfaction of the reader, that Cainan, 
the son of Arphaxad, must likewise have been included 
in the computation of Josephus. 

In the preface to the first book of his Antiquities, and 
in the beginning of his first book against Apion, he reckons 
5000 years from the creation to the end of the Hebrew 
canon of Scripture ; which canon, he tells us, was contain- 
ed in twenty-two sacred books, and ended at the reign of 
Artaxerxes, who succeeded Xerxes. This sum must have 
been composed of the following particulars : — 


Years. 

From creation to deluge, - - 2256 

— deluge to Abraham, - - 1072 

— Abraham to exode, - - 505 

— exode to temple, - - 592 

— foundation to destruction of temple, 470 


— destruction of temple to reign of Artaxerxes, 122 

5017 

Here, it will be observed, I have included both the 130 
years of Cainan and the forty years which Josephus added 
to the reign of Solomon ; and the total sum, after all, ex- 
ceeds 5000 only by the small number 17. The forty 
years additional, assigned to the successor of David, must 
of course be deducted ; and then the period from the crea- 
tion to the first of Artaxerxes will be 4977, to whicli if mc 
add 464, the number of vears from the death of Xerxes to 
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the birth of the Messiah, the whole extent of time, from 
the beginning of the world to the era of human redemp- 
tion, will amount to 544 j 1 years. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with this remark- 
able agreement in the computations of Demetrius, Eupo- 
lemus, and Josephus ; and when he calls to mind the cir- 
cumstances in which these authors composed their respec- 
tive works ; the remote times in which they lived ; and the 
long interval which elapsed between the first and the last 
of them, being more than three hundred years, he will 
give its proper weight to the singular coincidence which 
has just been pointed out. Josephus praised in general 
terms the accuracy of his two predecessors, observing, that 
‘‘ they did not err much from the truth that is, we are 
now entitled to conclude, they differed from him only in 
the forty years by which he gave an undue extent to the 
reign of Solomon ; for, these being subtracted, there is 
the most complete agreement as well in the particulars as 
in the gross amount of their several computations. ♦ At 
all events, it is perfectly certain that the name of the se- 
cond Cainan must have been received by all the three, into 
the list of the postdiluvian patriarchs; and also that his ge- 
neration constituted one of the terms which regulated their 
chronological investigations. Without the 130 years be- 
tween the times of Arphaxad and Salah, the 5000 years 
mentioned by Josephus, as comprehended in the canon of 
Scripture, cannot be made up. 

Nor can there, indeed, be any doubt that Cainan, 
the father of Salah, was in the Hebrew text as well as 


• 'o (Aiv Ttfi KOtt <t’fXa;y o ou •rckh rns eiXnfitmt 

Lib. i. contra Apion., p. 4r>8. The learned reader requires not 
to be informed, tbai Josephus has here confounded Demetrius, the librarian 
of Ptolemy, witli the historian of the same name, who lived about sixty 
years afterwards. The vvord is probably the scholium of some 

nor.'int annotator. — >Vr flftrf. Demon, Kintn^cL, lib. i. c. 2.*t, .See. 
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ill the Septuagint version of tlie sacred writings; and^ 
moreover, that his name continued in the former, not less 
constantly than in the latter, to the end at least of the first 
century of the Christian era. In the course of the second 
century, as has been already stated at large, the Jews 
brought forward several new translations of the Bible, in 
which they departed considerably from the chronology of 
the Seventy ; though, before that time, tliey were wont 
not only to acknowledge the accuracy of the last-named 
version, but even to read it publicly in their synagogues. 
In shortening the period from the flood to Abraham, they 
left out the name of Cainan, — an alteration which appears 
to have very soon extended to some copies of the Septua- 
gint itself ; — and hence arose a considerable degree of confu- 
sion and inconsistency among the chronological writers of 
the second and third centuries, the origin of which they 
themselves seem not to have fully comprehended.* 

For example, the generation of Cainan must have been 
in the copy of the Septuagint used by Africanus ; because 
we find that Eusebius, in his Chronicon, who, in this work, 
is little more than a copyist, not only names that patriarch, 
but also computes 1072 years from the flood to the birth 
of Abraham, necessarily including the 130 years between 
Arphaxad and his grandson Salah : and yet, in a subse- 
quent part of his work, he follows the authority of the 
Hebrew text, or at least of a version containing the altera- 
tions which had already been introduced by the Rabbini- 
cal commentators.^ Origen, too, was puzzled by the va- 


* See OtTonological Antiquities, vol. i. p. 

•f- Sem filius Note, quum esset annorum c. genuit Arphaxat aecundo anno 
post Diluvium ; et vixit Sem, postquam genuit Arphaxat, ann. n, ct 
genuit Hlios 1 1 ct inortuus est Arphaxat, quum esset annorum cxxxv. 
genuit CaitKin; ct vixit Arphaxat, postquam genuit Cainan, ann. ccccxxx. 
et genuit, 8iC.—-^Ensr!ni Cfiroit. p. f). »w Svaii/r. Thrmurv Trmporvm, 
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viety of texts which passed through the hands of the 
learned in his time ; and, accordingly, in his celebrated 
Hcxaplar edition of the Scriptures, he affixed to the name 
of Cainan, in the Greek column, the particular mark 
which denoted that the Hebrew annals no longer retained 
the generation of that postdiluvian father. But, notwith- 
standing this apparent deference to the authority of the 
original Scriptures, Origen himself must have followed the 
computation of the Seventy in regard to the second 
Cainan ; it being impossible to make up his number of 
4830 years from Adam to Christ without including the 
130 years assigned to this son of Arphaxad.* 

Synccllus was not a little amazed at the innovations 
which were thus sanctioned by Africanus and Eusebius ; 
not being able to account for them except on the suppo« 
sition that they had both used very corrupted copies.-f" 
The monk appears not to have been aware that Origen 
had placed an obelisk at the name of Cainan as a mark of 
his rejection from the Hebrew records ; and that Euse- 
bius, though he found the name in Africanus, had not 
full confidence in the authority of the latter when opposed 
by the Jewish doctors, and was therefore induced to ex- 
punge it from the list of Noah’s descendants. 

It was not, however, till after the time of Origen that 
the discrepancies now mentioned had any existence. Prior 
to the appearance of the Hexapla, no chronologcr ever 
entertained the smallest doubt that the name and genera- 


* Trat. Jjat. ix. in Matth. c. 24., as quoted by Jackson. 

-j- Tourdv r3» Kxivav o EuxiGiog ovk io’Ta/yitMrt tm fcaft^ 

' aKo\dufin<rx5i ich ia'<pxX*i irtj 'Oficotcifi 5s xx* o A^^txmya/ fin 

OToi^iiuffxt vov’toy reov ^ivrt^oy Kde/yaev* 

Cainan istum Eusebius corrupto HcI ra?otiim cxeniplari iisus non reccn- 
suit, ac proptcrca annis centum triginta hallucinatus est. Africanus paritcr, 
eodem sccundo Cainan non numcrato, deflexit a Chronogram 

phia, p. 79. 
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tion of Cainan were entitled to a place in the catalogue of 
the postdiluvian patriarchs; and, moreover, that, as Abra- 
ham was described in histories which, even in the times of 
Origen and Eusebius were accounted ancient, as the tenth 
ill the line from Noah, the writers of those days could not 
fail to perceive that, if Cainan were omitted, the father of 
the faithful must have been only the ninth in succession 
after the deluge. Berosus, the Chaldee annalist, alludes 
to Abraham as a righteous man and great, and skilled in 
the celestial science, who lived in the tenth generation after 
the flood :* and Eupolemus, in like manner, after describ- 
ing the catastrophe of the deluge, takes notice of tlie same 
distinguished personage as being born in a city of Chal- 
dea, called Ur, in the tenth generation succeeding that de- 
structive event. 

It has been proved, from an examination of the particu- 
lar numbers which, in the Antiquities of Josephus, make 
up the total sum of 5000, or rather 5017 years, from the 
creation to the reign of Artaxerxes, that the Jewish histo- 
rian must have included, in his computation, the 130 
years of Cainan ; on which account we are warranted to 
conclude, that, when he says Abraham was the tenth from 
Noah, he must have meant, as Berosus and Eupolemus 
meant, the tenth from the deluge. If he did not mean 
this, could he, in support of his own opinion, consistently 
have quoted Berosus, who distinctly states, that the wise 
Chaldean did certainly live in the tenth generation after 
the flood ? He must, on this supposition, have adduced 

^ Toti hfim Bnoutnr^f^ Ivk ourvi 

MfcTflt rov K9r«Kku<ruev ytuSy t/s h jea< 

3tut ra Bcrosus auteni, Abrami parentis nostri sup- 

presso tames ) nouunc, bis verbis meminit ; “ dcciina post diluviuni wtutv 
apud Chalda}os vir extitit Justus ct cximius, rcniUKiuc cclestium pcriius.’* — 

F/. JosP.ph't Ub. i, cap. vii. 
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tlic autliority of the Babylonian writer against himself. 
But, leaving these inferior considerations, we may boldly 
assert, that Josephus must have included in his computa- 
tions the generation of Cainan, because, without it, the 
grand number on which his chronological system rests 
could not be made up.* 

I have now only to state, that the year at which the nar- 
rative in these volumes begins, being that immediately suc- 
ceeding the death of Joshua, is the 3898th from the creation 
of the world, and the 1543d before the nativity of Christ, 
according to the common era. Following the usual autho- 
rities, I have placed the demise of the successor of Moses 
in the sixty-fifth year after the exode; computing the 
whole period of his command and government at twenty- 
five years. 

Dr Shuckford, relying upon theaceiiracy of the chrono- 
logical scheme introduced by the Babbis, has fixed the 
death of Joshua in the year of the world 2678; being, ac- 
cording to the same scheme, the 1426th before the epoch 
of Christian redemption. The difference between the two 
systems of computation, the Jewish, namely, and that to 
which I have given the preference, is, in the period from 
Adam to the nativity, not less than 1437 years; the greater 
part of which, lM)wever, is to be found in the ages prior to 
the deliverance from Egypt. From the exode to the birth 


* In Cainane vero expungendo prorsiis absurdi sunt viri eruditi, plus tri- 
buentes Judsis librariis quam Evangelicee veritati. Improbc sentiunt, cum 
dicunt Septuaginta Seniores, virus sanctos, propria libidine Cainanem istum 
addidissc ; iiiulto vero improbius, cum Evangclisitam, horiini fraude seduc- 
turn, errasse afHrniant. Quanto rectius culpain istain imputamus librariis, 
quibus solennc cst tales committcre errores, prtpsertiin ubi sipHijlia vocabula 
sibi invicem vicina occurrent ; quam lidci iiu rprelibus, quos ut tanti crimi- 
nis rcos peragamus, nulla prorsus vcl ratio vel prujtextus potest comminisci. 
Fidenduiu itaque excmplaribus, et credendum auctoriiati B. Luca^, ac totius 
veteris Ealcsiir consensui.— /. Dx IV.v/ AiuUc jMundi, cap. vi. 

p. xxi 
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of our Saviour the difference is only 117 years; 112 of 
which belong to the time of the judges ; and the remain- 
ing five are scattered over the long space which intervened 
between the foundation of the temple and the thirtieth year 
of Augustus Caesar.* 


• On this interesting subject, the reader is referred to the following mo- 
dern authorities 

Isaac Vossius* De vera /Etatc Mundi. 

. De Septuagint. Inter, eorumque trans. ct chronologia. 

Pezron, PAntiquite des Terns etablie. 

■ — Defense de 1’ Anti quite des Terns. 

Martianay, Defense de PHebreu, 

Jos, Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum ; et Thesaurus Temporum, 
complectens Euseb. Pamph., Chronicon, &c. 

Fetavius, De Doctrina Temporum. Tabulae Regum, a mundo 

condito. Rationarium Temporum. 

Simon, Excerpta ad versus Isaac Voss, et Judicium de Responsione Vossii, 
Marsham, Canon Chronirns Egyptiariis, Ebraicus, Gra*cus. 

Hayes, Dissertation on the Chronology of the Septuagint. 

Usher, Chronologia Sacra, annexed to his Annals, 
liud. Capellus, Chronologia Sacra. 
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Eongverve, Dissertationes de Variis Epoch is« 

Kennedy, Complete System of Astronomical Chronology. 

Beveregii, Institutiones Chronologicce. 
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CONTAINING 

A CONNKCTION OF SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORV, 
FROM THE DEATH OF JOSHUA TO THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF REGAL GOVERN31ENT 
AMONG THE HEBREWS. 




CHAPTER I. 


ON THE CIVIL AND POLITICAL CONSTITUTIOxN OF 
THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 


No portion of Jewish history is more obscure or imper- 
fectly recorded than that which extends from the death of 
Joshua to the reign of Saul. Not only is our path ob- 
structed by the ordinary difficulties which arise from a de- 
fective chronology and a meagre detail of facts ; we 
have also to encounter those greater obstacles which at- 
tach to an ignorance almost entire, as well in respect 
to the general state of society which subsisted during that 
long period of nearly five hundred years, as in regard 
to the precise nature of the political relations wdiich ap- 
pear to have united, in a kind of federal constitution, the 
Hebrew tribes on both sides of the Jordan. We arc sup- 
plied only with a few notices of persons, offices, and 
characters, which it is not easy to refer to the operation 
of known or fixed principles. The incidents which occu- 
py the attention of the reader seem to bear an affinity to 
a condition of things which is no where clearly developed; 
and, accordingly, he no sooner attempts to form into a 
regular narrative, the events which befell the remarkable 
people whoso history is contained in the book of Judges, 
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than he has to deplore the want of those luminous views 
which belong to the more perfect records of a later age. 

The commission intrusted to Moses and Joshua appears 
to have had no other object besides that of conducting 
the children of Israel into the promised land. When the 
former perceived himself at the point of death, he named 
a successor ; who, under the guidance of the supernatural 
light which was bestowed upon the leader of the chosen peo- 
ple, would, he believed, fulfil all the purposes contemplated 
by Divine Providence in behalf of his countrymen. But 
the latter appointed no one to fill his place or to discharge 
his duties ; conceiving, it is probable, that as soon as the 
tribes were settled in their respective possessions, the extra- 
ordinary government, which had conducted them through 
the wilderness, and enabled them to subdue their enemies 
on the borders of Canaan, was no longer to exist. 

The Samaritan Chronicle, it is true, informs us, that at 
the last assembly which Joshua convoked, he nominated 
the twelve chiefs of the tribes, of whom one was to be 
chosen king ; that he cast lots to determine upon which 
of them this important charge should be conferred ; and 
that the lot declared in favour of his nephew Abel, whom 
he forthwith proceeded to decorate with a crown, and 
invest with the other ensigns of office.* But I need 
scarcely add, that no credit is due to this narrative, dis- 
countenanced as it is by the whole tenor of the sacred 
history relative to the successors of Joshua. 

The inspired writer contents himself with stating, that 
“ it came to pass a long time after the Lord had given 
rest unto Israel from all their enemies round about, that 
Joshua w axed old and stricken in age : and Joshua called 


Hettinger. Smegma Oricnlalc, rap. viii. ; Saiirin, Discours x. 
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for all Israel, for their elders, and for their heads, and for 
their judges, and for their officers/’ The purport of the 
address which he delivered on this occasion, and which is 
given at length in the twenty-third chapter of the book 
which bears his name, was to remind them of their reli- 
gious obligations, as the elect people of Jehovah, and also 
of the labours which they had yet to undergo, in subdu- 
ing the remainder of the promised land. But neither in 
this speech, nor in the exhortation with which he after- 
wards at Shechem endeavoured to animate the zeal and 
constancy of his followers, did he make any allusion to the 
form of government which it behoved them to adopt ; de- 
clining even to direct their choice in the appointment of 
a chief, who might conduct their armies in the field, and 
preside in the deliberations of their national council. In a 
word, we find not, in the period which elapsed between the 
division of the land and the demise of Joshua, any act of 
public authority, by examining into which we might be 
enabled to determine, what was the form of administration 
which immediately succeeded the military government 
established by Moses in the wilderness."*^ 

The first events which occur after the death of the 
distinguished captain, under whose banners the Hebrews 
had crossed the Jordan, appear to establish the fact, that 
to every tribe was committed the management of its own 
affairs ; even to the extent of being entitled to wage war 
and to make peace, without the advice or sanction of the 
general senate. The only government to which the sons 
of Jacob were ever accustomed, was that most ancient 
and universal system of rule, which gives to the head of 
every family the direction and control of all its members. 


* Joshua xxiii. I, 2, H., xxiv, 1. 
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We find traces of this natural subordination among the 
Israelites, even amidst the pressure of Egyptian bondage. 
During the negotiations which preceded their deliverance 
under the ministry of Moses, the applications and mes- 
sages, it will be observed, were all addressed to the chiefs 
and patriarchal rulers of the people. Go gather the 
ciders of the Israel together,’* was the command of Je- 
hovah to the son of Amram, when the latter received 
authority to rescue the descendants of Isaac from the 
tyranny of Pharaoh.^ A similar distinction was made at 
the giving of the law from Mount Sinai. Aaron and the 
rulers of the congregation advanced to Moses and con- 
versed with him ; and afterwards all the children of 
Israel came nigh.”f 

During the pilgrimage in the wilderness, and more par- 
ticularly when the tribes approached the confines of the 
devoted nations of Canaan, the natural jurisdiction of the 
family chiefs was rendered subordinate to the militijry 
power of their inspired leader ; who, as the commander of 
the armies of Israel, was esteemed and obeyed as the 
lieutenant of the Lord of Hosts. The authority of 
Joshua rested on the same basis, and assumed at first the* 
same features. In truth, the martial labours to which his 
office called him, placed the successor of Moses at the 
head of his countrymen, as a general guiding them on 
their march, or forming their array in the field of battle, 
rather than as a teacher of wisdom, or as the guardian of a 
peculiar faith and worship. Till the conquered lands 
were divided among the victorious tribes who followed his 
standard, Joshua was a soldier, and nothing more; while, 
on the other hand, the congregation of the Hebrews, who 


K^iodiis iij. m;. 


♦* Exodus xxxiv. .'U, '<2. 
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seconded so well his military plans, appear on the page 
of history in no other light than that of veteran troops ; 
rendered hardy by long service in a parching climate, 
and formidable by the arts of discipline under a skilful and 
tvarlike chief. 

From the cxode, in short, till towards the end of 
Joshua^’s administration, we lose sight of that simple 
scheme of domestic superintendence which Jacob esta- 
blished among his sons. The princes of tribes and the heads 
of families were converted into captains of thousands, of 
hundreds, and of fifties ; regulating their movements by 
the sound of the trumpet ; and passing their days of rest 
amidst the vigilance and formality of a regular encamp- 
ment. But no sooner did they turn the sword into the 
ploughshare, and the spear into the pruning-hook, than 
they reverted to their more ancient form of society. 
When there appeared to be a sufficient quantity of land 
wrested from the Canaanites, to afford to the tribes, on the 
western side of the Jordan, a competent inheritance, 

Joshua sent the people away, and they departed from 
which moment the military aspect which their community 
had assumed gave way to the patriarchal model ; to which 
all tlieir institutions bore an immediate reference, and to 
the restoration of which their hopes and their wishes were 
constantly directed. 

No one can have failed to remark, that the Hebrews 
manifested an uhdue impatience to enjoy the fruits of 
their successful invasion. They had fought, it should seem, 
to obtain an inheritance in a rich and pleasant country, ra« 
ther than to avenge the cause of pure religion, or to punish 
the idolatrous practices of the children of Moab and 
Ammon. As soon, therefore, as the fear of their name and 
the power of their arms had scattered the inhabitants of 
the open countries, the Israelites began to sow and to 
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plant ; more willing to make a covenant with the resi- 
due of the enemy, than to purchase the blessings of a 
permanent peace, by enduring a little longer the fatigue and 
privations of war. TKeir eagerness to get possession of 
the land flowing with milk and honey seems to have com- 
pelled Joshua to adopt a measure,* which led, at no dis- 
tant period, to' much guilt and suffering on the part of his 
people. He consented that they should occupy the va- 
cant fields, before the nations which they had been com- 
missioned to cast out were finally subdued; that they 
should cast lots for provinces which were still in the hands 
of the native Gentiles ; and that they should distribute, 
by the line and the measuring-rod, many extensive hills and 
fair valleys which had not yet submitted to the dominion 
of the sword. 

The effects of this injudicious policy soon rendered 
themselves apparent ; and all the evils which were fore- 
seen by the aged servant of God, when he addressed the 
congregation at Shechem, were realized in a little time to 
their fullest extent. The Hebrews found the remnant of 
the nations among whom they consented to dwell, proving 
scourges in their sides and thorns in their eyes ; and able 
to dispute with them the possession of the land which 
they had been taught to regard as a sacred inheritance, 
conferred upon them in virtue of a divine promise made 
to their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
Amorites, as the author of the book Of J udges relates, 
forced the children of Dan into the mountains ; for, he 
adds, they would not suffer them to come down to the 
valley ; but the Amorites would dwell in Mount Heres in 
Ajalon, and in Shaalbim.* 


Judges, chap. i. verse 35. 
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If IS very clear, indeed, that the children of Israel did 
not, for several hundred years, complete their conquest of 
the promised land. TheCanaanites, recovering from the 
terror which had fallen upon thenfin the commencement of 
the Hebrew invasion, attempted not only to regain posses- 
sion of their ancient territory, but eM^n to obliterate all traces 
of their defeat and subjection.* What movements were 
made by the petty sovereigns of the country, in order to ef- 
fect their objects, we are nowhere expressly told ; but we 
find, from a consultation held by the southern tribes of Is- 
rael, soon after the death of Joshua, that the necessity of re- 
newing military operations against the Canaanites could no 
longer be concealed.-f- 1 1 was accordingly resolved, that J u- 
dah and Simeon should unite their arms and take the field, 
to prevent, in the first place, an inroad with which their bor- 
ders seem to have been threatened, and, subsequently^ to 
reduce to a state of entire subjection the cities and towns 
which stood within the limits of their respective distnets. 

And Judah said unto Simeon his brother, Come up with 
me jnto my lot, that wc may fight against the Canaanites, 
and I likewise will go with thee into thy lot.’’ 

The success of this expedition is recorded in the open- 
ing of the book of J udges, accompanied with a descrip- 
tion of the appropriate punishment inflicted on the tyrant 
of ficzek. It is said, that the combined tribes carried him 
to Jerusalem, where be died,-— a remark which is not un- 
attended with a certain degree of obscurity, inasmuch as 
we are nowhere assured that the holy city fell into the 
hands of Joshua after he had defeated the kings of the 
Amorites at Gibcon ; while it is certain, that neither Ju- 
dah nor Simeon reduced it subsequently to the renewal of 


• Judges, chap, i. verses 21 — 36, t Judges, chap, i. 1. 
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the war. The sacred historian, indeed, with the view of re- 
moving the difficulty in question, states, in the form of a 
parenthesis, that <<tlie children of Judah had fought 
against Jerusalem, and taken it, and smitten it with the 
edge of the sword, and set the city on fire.**’* * * § But it is 
perfectly obvious, not^thstanding,vthat the stronghold of 
Salem resisted all the attacks of the conquerors ; and that 
his success must have been confined to such parts of the 
town as were not covered by the fortifications. In the 
fifteenth chapter of the book of Joshua, where a parti- 
cular list is inserted of the cities which submitted to that 
warrior, it is recorded, “ As for the Jebusites, the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not 
drive them out ; but the Jebusites dwell with the chil- 
dren of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day.’''f 

After the Simeonites had assisted their brethren of the 
other tribe to subdue the mountainous district about Je- 
rusalem, and the southern parts bordering on the wilder- 
ness of Faran, they proceeded, says the historian, with 
the aid of that tribe, to reduce several towns situated in 
their own lot, particularly Gaza, Askclon, and Ekron.t} 
But it is suspected that an error has crept into this por- 

• Judges i. 8. i* Joshua xv. 83. 

In the following note, Bishop Horsley seems to take for granted the 
reduction of Jerusalem by Joshua, though that fact is not only omitted in 
the chapter to which he alludes, but is quite inconsistent with the assurance 
given in the last verse of the fifteenth chapter of the same book. The cap* 
ture of Jerusalem, though it took place in the lifetime of Joshua, and is re- 
lated in its proper place in the tenth chapter of the book of Joshua, is very pro- 
perly mentioned in the 8th verse of this chapter, to explain how it came to pass 
that the victorious Israelites should carry the captive king Adonibezek to 
that place. The expulsion of the three sons of Anak from Hebron by 
Caleb, is mentioned for a particular reason in the 20th verse* But no rea- 
son can be assigned for the mention of it here in the 10th verse, or for the 
repetition in the five following, of Othniers expedition against Kiriath- 
sepher, and his marriage with Achsah. 1 much suspect that these six* verses 

are an inttipohuion, and should be expunged.’*— WWifw/ Critirisvi. vol. i- 
p. 283. 

§ Judges i. 
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tion bij^iie Hebrew text ; both because it is Almbst cer- 
tain, that Gaza and Ekron, two of the five famous cities 
which belonged to the Philistines, could not have been 
taken at the period now under consideration ; and also, 
because the narrative is plainly inconsistent with other 
parts of the sacred history, as we^ as with the Septua- 
gint version, and the Antiquities of Josephus. In the 
translation of the Seventy we read that the children of 
Judah did not reduce these cities; and the Jewish an« 
nalist relates, in the most distinct terms, that though the 
united tribes took Ascalon and Azotus, Gaza and Ekron 
escaped them.* The reason which he assigns for their 
failure gives to his narration an additional degree of pro- 
bability. Accustomed to fight on foot, the Hebrews 
gained an easy victory over the inhabitants of the hills ; 
but having no defensive armour capable of protecting 
their bodies against the chariots and horsemen of the 
plains, they found themselves compelled to allow the 
Philistines to retain a large extent of the low country, to- 
gether with the principal cities which were spread over it.'f 
From the scanty notices supplied in the first and second 
chapters of the book of Judges, we can hardly derive any 
distinct account of the military proceedings of the small 


* Keu iuK *Uu^as rn* ru, o^tet avrtiff eoh tup itruu' 

Xuvet ret o^tet avrtjf, tup aHKet^ee ret e^set aurngf rtjp u^utop o (/^( ret 
•Tt^tTTo^tet avhs»*^^tid» 1, 18. 

'Hit Uv^et (puXti Mat 'Suftimtg rag jmp Mojet tup igttpfsp rttg Xapayeuag craXttg 
iiXop^ repp it $y rat irtinu Mat •rgeg PaXaerc-^y AtTKaXetpet ri Mat A^enrop- Ata^vyu it 

auToyg ret{a. Men AMMa^euP’-^Flav. JoiCfh, Aniiq, JudL lib. v. cap. 2. 

Bi»hop Patrick remarks, that “ we do not read that Jerus^em was ever 
taken by Joshua, though it seems highly probable that when he took 
the king of Jerusalem, he did to it as he did to the rest of the cities belong, 
ing to those kings, (Joshua x. 3. 23.) But when he was gone to conquer 
other parts of the country, it is likely that the old inhabitants returned 
again and took possession of it, for the land was not then divided among the 
Israelites.’* — Pairkk^s Commentary on Jndsrrs. 

•f- Josephus, book v. chap. ii. 
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body of Hebrews, who had deemed it expedient to have 
recourse to arms. Between the death of Joshua and the 
appointment of the first of the judges, several events 
appear to have taken place, the memory of which is not well 
preserved ; and which indeed would have been altogether 
lost, had not the sacred writer been induced to mention 
some secondary occurrences more or less closely connected 
with the former. Of this description is the punishment 
inflicted by the confederated Israelites upon the tribe of 
Benjamin ; the idolatry of Micah ; and the straitened 
condition of the Danites. In the period just specified, 
Tomiel* imagines that he can discover the historical frag- 
ments of four separate wars ; that, namely, against Ado- 
nibezek ; that which ended in the conquest of J erusalem ; 
a third which was waged with the Canaanites in the 
southern provinces of Judea; and, lastly, the campaign 
in which the three cities of the Philistines yielded to the 
forces of J udah and Simeon. But there is good reason 
to believe that more than one of these occurrences belong 
to an earlier period of the Jewish history ; and that the 
account given of them, in the book of Judges, should be 
regarded in no other light than as a recapitulation of cir- 
cumstances necessary for understanding the more recent 
part of the narrative. 

It is the opinion of the most learned commentators, 
that the affecting resolution of the Levite, with its disas- 
trous consequences ; the mission of the children of l?an in 
search of an increase to their inheritance ; and the story of 
the ephod and the teraphim in the house of Micah on 
Mount Ephraim, should be placed in the interval which 
preceded the administration of Othniel, the first deliverer 
of Israel. 


T<»rniol Annales in Ann. ^fundi 2r»!)4. 
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The profound corruption which these events imply, 
presents at first sight an objection to the chronological or- 
der now stated. We are unwilling to believe, that, in so 
short a period after the miraculous fall of Jericho, and 
the other manifest interpositions of Divine Providence in 
behalf of the chosen people, there should have been among 
the tribes, not only the most atrocious depravity in point 
of morals, but also a regular system of idolatrous wor- 
ship.* 

Did we not find that Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron, was still alive, to consult the Almighty 
concerning the issue of the war with the Benjamites, we 
should be disposed to withdraw the scene of so much guilt 
and infatuation to a greater distance from the times of 
Moses and of Joshua. Did we number amongst the idola- 
ters only the superstitious old woman who devoted her 
eleven hundred shekels of silver in order to furnish her 
house with gods ; and her son who had stolen the trea- 
sure for a purpose, it is probable, less solemn and con- 
scientious ; wo should not be affected with so much sur- 
prise.+ But, in addition to that domestic wickedness, we 
perceive among the spies of Dan, who were selected for 
their courage and talents, a similar disposition to put con- 
fidt ncc in molten images, and to neglect the pure worship 
transmitted to them by their fathers. 

The spirit of idolatry, indeed, appears to have conta- 
minated the whole tribe ; for when the six hundred men 
appointed with weapons of war went up to Mount Eph- 
raim, the five men who were sent to spy out the coun- 
try of Laish, said unto their brethren. Do ye know that 
there is in these houses an ephod, and teraphim, and a 


Judges xvii. r>. ; xix. 22 — 2(». 


t Judges xvii. 2. 
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graven image, and a molten image ; now, therefore, consi- 
der what ye have to do. And they turned thitherward, 
and came to the house of the young man the Levite, even 
unto the house of Micah, and saluted him. And the 
six hundred men appointed with their weapons of war, 
which were of the children of Dan, stood by the entering 
of the gate. And the five men that went to spy out the 
land went up and came in thitlier, and took the graven 
image, and the ephod, and the teraphim, and the molten 
image. Then said the priest unto them. What do ye ? 
And they said unto him. Hold thy peace, lay thy hand 
upon thy mouth, and go with us, and be to us a father 
and a priest ; is it better for thee to be a priest unto the 
house of one man, or that thou be a priest unto a tribe 
and a family in Israel ? And the priest’s heart was glad, 
and he took the ephod, and the teraphim, and the graven 
image, and went in the midst of the people. And the 
children of Dan set up the graven image: and Jonathan, 
the son of Gershom, the son of Manassch, he and his sons 
were priests to the tribe of Dan until the day of the 
captivity of the land. And they set tlicm up Micah’s 
image, which he made, all the time that the house of God 
was in Shiloh.”* 

Even the expedient that was adopted for re-establishing 
the tribe of Benjamin, unveils to us a scene which bears 
a closer resemblance to the idolatrous usages of the Gen- 
tiles, than to the strict and guarded ritual of the Mosai- 
cal law. Then they said. Behold there is a feast of the 
Lord in Shiloh yearly, in a place which is on the north 
side of Bethel, on the east side of the highway that goeth 
up from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of Ecbonah. 


xviii, 11 — 21. .’U>» .‘II. 
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Therefore they commanded the children of Benjamin, 
saying, Go, and lie in wait in the vineyards. And see, 
and, behold, if the daughters of Shiloh come out to dance 
in dances, then come ye out of the vineyards, and catch 
you every man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and 
go to the land of Benjamin.***’ 

There can be no doubt that these occurrences took 
place during the anarchy ; this is, when there was no king 
or judge in Israel, and when every man did that which 
was right in his own cyes.-|* 


• Judges xxi. 19—22. 

*|* Judges xxi. 25. 

Dr Lightfoot has adduced the following reasons in support of this 
opinion 

1. The Danites were unsettled when the stories of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth chapters came to pass, and therefore this could not be long after 
Joshua's death. 

2. Phinchaa was alive at the battle of Gibeah* Chap. xx. 29, 

3. The wickedness of Gibeah is reckoned for their first villany. Hosea 

X. 9. 

4. Deborah speaketh of tlie forty thousand of Israel that perished by 
Benjamin, as if neither sword nor spear had been among them. Chap. v. 8. 

5. Maluinch Dan^ which is so named upon the march of the Danitea, 
when they set up their idolatry, (chap. viii. 12.) is mentioned in the story 
of Samson, though that story be set before the story of their march. Chap. 
XV. 25. 

(». Dan is omitted among the sealed of the Lord (Rev. vii.), because idola* 
try first began in his tribe, as is said before. 

7* £hud may very well be supposed to have been one of the IcR- 
lianded Benjamites, and one of tlicin that escaped at the rock Rimmon. 
Chap. XX. 16. and 21. 

Now the reason why the Holy Ghost hath laid these stories which came 
to pass so soon, in so late a place, may be supposed to be this 

1. That the reader, observing how tlieir state policy failed in the death of 
Samson, who was a Danitc, might presently be showed God's justice in it, 
because their religion had first failed among the Danites. 

2. That when he observes that eleven hundred pieces of silver were 
given by every Philistine prince for the ruin of Samson, (chap, xvi. 6,) 
he might presently observe the eleven hundred pieces of silver that were 
given by Alicah’s mother for the making of an idol, which ruined religion 
in Samson's tribe. 

3. That the story of Alicab, of the hill country of Ephraim, the first de* 
stroyer of religion, and the storj of Samuel, of the hill country of Ephrainu 
the first reformer of religion, might be laid together . — LighifioCs frorA-#, 
vol. i. p. 46, 
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But the defections of the peculiar people did not pass 
unrebuked. The sacred narrative informs us, that an 
angel or messenger of the Lord came up from Gilgal 
to Bochim, and upbraided the Hebrews with their incon- 
stancy sand backsliding ; reminding them of their obliga- 
tion to make no league with the inhabitants of the land, 
but to throw down their altars, and destroy every memo- 
rial of their superstition. He repeated also the denuncia- 
tion, which they had formerly heard from the mouth of 
Joshua, that the Almighty would no longer go out with 
their armies, nor crown their labours with victory ; that 
he would not drive out the heathen from before their faces, 
but leave them in possession of the country, that they might 
act as thorns in their sides, and snares in their paths.* 
The sense of guilt and ingratitude appears on this oc- 
casion to have made a transient impression on their hearts. 
While the words of the divine messenger sounded in their 
ears, they lift up their voices and wept ; and even proceed- 
ed so far as to do sacrifice unto the Lord their God. To 
preserve moreover the remembrance of their penitence 
and vows, they called the name of the place Bochim, the 
scene of tears and contrition ; but no sooner did tlie 
messenger return to his holy residence, than they return- 
ed to their evil practices, and renewed their adoration to 
Baal and Astaroth, the gods of the Sidonians.t 

The most inattentive reader of the second chapter of 
the book of Judges must be struck with the manifest dis- 
location which has befallen this portion of sacred writ. 
The Jews, as Houbigant observes, w'erc wont to separate 
the text into small sections, consisting of a few verses 
each ; and these divisions are still distinctly marked in 


Judges ii. 1—3. 


t Judges ii. 11, 12, 13. 
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some of the manuscript copies of the original Scriptures. 
The chapter under consideration appears to have been di- 
vided into portions of five verses, every one of which be- 
gins a new subject, or at least introduces a different train 
of thought and illustration : and there is great probabi- 
lity in the opinion of those commentators, who maintain 
that the second and even the third section ought to be 
read before the first. According to the present arrange- 
ment, the rebuke of the angel at Bochiin is narrated be- 
fore the account which is given of the death of Joshua, as 
well as of the subsequent defection of his people from the 
religion which he had made them swear to observe.* 

Incapable alike of obedience and of sincere repentance, 
the children of Israel were given up by the Divine anger to 
suffer the punishment so often threatened, and now so 
justly merited. They were delivered into the hands of a 
master, the king of Mesopotamia, who ruled them with a 
rod of iron eight years. They dwelt, says the historian, 
among the Canaanites, Ilittites, Amorites, and Perizzites, 
and Hivites, and Jebusites; and they took their daugh- 
ters to be their wives, and gave their daughters to their 
sons, and served their gods; and they did evil in tlie 

* nin' TKbtD advemt Angelas DmninU Turn missus est ad 

Israclitas Angelus, postquam, Josuc mortuo, ct ceteris senibus Israel post 
ipsum mortuis, Israelitee ad ulicnos deos dcHcerunt, et a Chananreis oppress! 
sunt, ut narratur infra, v. (J, 7, 8, Jl, ct 10. Itaque ordinem hie habemus 
perturbatum. Nam qua: supm dictis versibus nanrantur, ejusmodi sunt, ut 
parenthesis loco esse non possint, post versus 1, 2, 3, 4, et 5. Ordo resti- 
tuitur, si aliena prius posteriori pustponas, ut primum narretur, superstite 
Josue, et senibus illis. qui Dei niiracula videi^nt, nondiim mortuis, servisse 
Domino Israclitas ; dcinde subjugator, postquam a Domino ad alienos deos 
defecissent, et cum a Chananneis opprimerentur, missuni fuissc Angelum, 
qui scelus ipsorum eis exprobrarct. Perturbationi ordinis occasionem forte 
dederit lacuna ilia, quam Judeei in codicibus quibusdam fecerunt, ct scc- 
tionis etiam mutatio. Num sectio minor inchoatur, una, versu 1. altera, 
versu 6. et Librarius posueiit, post lacunam, scctioncm earn, qutc erat pos- 
terior, cum priorem debuisset ,— Nolcc Crifica , vol. i. p. 
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sight of tlie J^ord, and forgot the Lord their God, and 
served Baalim and the groves : and the Lord sold them 
into the hand of Cushan-rishathaim.^ 

Before we enter upon the exploits of the judges, it will 
be necessary to take a survey of the constitution of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, as it appeared upon its first settle- 
ment under the successors of Joshua. Without some ge- 
neral views on this subject, it would be impossible to un- 
derstand either the political or the military transactions 
which occupy the history of five hundred years. We 
must, therefore, endeavour to ascertain the grounds upon 
which the federal union of the tribes was established ; 
their relations towards one another in peace and in war ; 
the resources of which they were all possessed for conquest 
or self-defence ; their civil rights and privileges as inde- 
pendent states ; their laws and judicatories; and, above 
all, the nature and extent of their property, and the tenure 
on which they held it. 

1st, As the basis of all lasting power is known to rest 
upon property, I shall first proceed to give|fn abridged ac- 
count of that agrarian law, whicli was sanctioned by Moses 
and acted upon by Joshua; and which will be found not only 
to have determined, but also to have secured the inheri- 
tance of every Israelite who entered the promised land. 

The extent of that portion of Palestine which was 
granted to the Hebrew nation has been variously estimat- 
ed. On the authority of Hecatajus, a native of Abdera, 
as quoted by Josephus, the limits of the territory possess- 
ed by the Jews are fixed at three millions of acres; sup- 
posing the aroura of the Greeks to correspond with this 
denomination of English measure.*}’ Proceeding on the 


Judj^cs iii. 5 — .1.1, 


t Joseph, contra Apion, cap. i. 
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ground just stated, the Abbe Fleury and other writers 
have attempted to prove, that the quantity of land men- 
tioned by Hecataeus would maintain three millions, three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand men,— a computation'^ 
which is liable to many objections, and has, therefore, not 
been generally received. 

It is obvious, that the Abderite, who lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great, and is said to have afterwards 
attached himself to the person of the first Grecian king of 
Egypt, described the country of the Jews as he saw it 
under the domination of the Syrian princes of the Ma- 
cedonian line. He beheld only the inheritance of the two 
tribes wliich had returned from the Babylonian captivity ; 
confined his estimate, of consequence, to the provinces 
that they were permitted to occupy ; and took no account 
of those extensive districts which formerly belonged to the 
ten tribes of Israel, and which, in his days, were in the 
liands of the mixed race of men, who were descended from 
the Assyrian colonists whom Shalmaneser planted in their 
room.* 

Confiding in the accuracy of Spanheim,*f Reland, | and 
Lowman,§ I should compute the amount of the Hebrew 
territory at about fifteen millions of acres ; assuming, with 
the writers just named, that the true boundaries of the 
promised land were mount Lebanon on the north, the 
wilderness of Arabia on the south, and the desert of Sy- 
ria on the cast. On the west, some of the tribes extended 
their possessions to the very waters of the Great Sea ; but 
in other parts they found their borders restricted by the 
lords of the Philistines, whose rich domains comprehended 


^ 2 Kinf»8 xvii. 24. -f- Spimhcim Charta terra; Israelis. 

i Ucland Palu’stina, lib. ii. c. 0. ^ Lowiuan on the Civil Govern- 

ment of the Hebrews. 
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the low lands and strong cities which stretchM along the 
shore. It has been calculated by Spanheini, that the re- 
motest points of the Holy Land, as divided by Joshua and 
^ possessed by king David, were situated at the distance of 
three degrees of latitude, and as many degrees of longi- 
tude, including in all about twenty-six thousand square 
miles. 

If this computation be correct, there was, in the pos- 
session of the Hebrew chiefs, land sufficient to allow to every 
Israelite, capable of bearing arms, a lot of about twenty 
acres ; reserving for public uses, as also for the cities of 
the Levites, about one-tenth of the whole. It is probable, 
however, that, if we make the proper allowances for lakes, 
mountains, and unproductive tracts of ground, the por- 
tion to every householder would not be so great as that 
now stated. But there were ample means of plenty and of 
frugal enjoyment within the limits of one-half the quanti- 
ty of land estimated above. The Homan people under 
Komulus, and long after, could only afford two acres to 
every legionary soldier ; and in the most flourishing days 
of the commonwealth the allowance did not exceed four. 
The qiiatuor jugera is an expression which proverbially 
indicated plebeian affluence and contentment ; a full remu- 
neration for the toils of war, and a sufficient inducement 
at all times to take up arms in defence of the republic. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of Micliae- 
lis require not to be informed, that be has extended the 
l)ounds of the Hebrew nation much beyond the limits as- 
signed by Spanlieim, Heland, or Lowinaii. Calculating 
from the Mediterranean to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and fron» the borders of Fhenicia to the river of Egypt, or 
llhinocoriira, he estimates the extent from east to west at 
sixteen degrees of longitude, and from north to south at 
right degrees of latitude ; that is, about eight hundred 
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miles in length, and five hundred and fifty in breadth.* 
As there is no doubt that the Israelites carried their pas- 
toral establishments into the very heart of the Arabian de- ^ 
sert eastward, and had several towns of importance with- 
in a few days journey of the Euphrates, the computation 
of Michaelis is not to be hastily rejected. But it is obvi- 
ous, at the same time, that the views of this learned writ- 
er respect a period of Hebrew history considerably later 
than the era of the judges; and can only be pronounced 
correct when restricted to the brilliant interval which suc- 
ceeded the conquests of David. That the quantity of land 
contained within the ordinary limits of Palestine was, how- 
ever, equal to the wants of all the people who were con- 
ducted into it by the son of Nun, will not be denied by 
any person who has paid due attention to the subject as 
compared with the circumstances of other countries. 

The superficial extent of England has been variously 
estimated by political calculators as containing from thirty 
to forty-five millions of statute acres. Let us assume 
35,000,000 as an approximation to the truth, which, di- 
vided among a population of 10,000,000, would afford 
about three acres to every individual. But, of the gross 
amount now specified, it is said that not more than twelve 
millions of acies are under cultivation, or employed in any 
one year to produce corn or other vegetable food for man. 
About an equal quantity is used for pasture ; and more 
than one-third of the whole remains waste or unimproved. 
In this way, we find, that, even in the richest part of this 
kingdom, there is little more than two acres to each j>er- 
son ; and if we deduct the portion of agricultural produce 
which is consumed by horses and other animals kept for 


* Commentaries on tlic Laws of Moses, vol. i, p. 53—120. 
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show or pleasure, as also that which, by means of fermen- 
tation, is converted into an article of comparative luxury, 

I we shall discover that the average extent of land which 
^falls to an English household, consisting of five individu- 
als, does not exceed so many acres.* 

The territory of the Hebrews was ordered to be equally 
divided among their tribes and families according to their 
respective numbers ; and the |iersons selected to superintend 
this national work, were Eleazar the high priest, Joshua 
who acted in the character of judge, and the twelve princes 
or heads of Israel.-f- The rule which they were to follow 
is expressed in these words : ‘‘ And ye shall divide the 

land by lot, for an inheritance among your families ; and 
to the more ye shall give the more inheritance ; and to 
the fewer ye shall give the less inheritance : every man’s 
inheritance shall be in the place where his lot falleth ; 
according to the tribes of your fathers ye shall inherit.” 

Every tribe was thus put in possession of a separate 
district or province, in which all the occupiers of the land 
were not only Israelites, but of the same stock, and de- 
scendants of the same patriarch. The several families, 
again, were placed together in the same neighbourhood, 
receiving their inheritance in the same part or subdivision 
of the tribe ; or, to use the language of Lowman, each 
tribe may be said to have lived together in one and the 
same county, and each famUy in one and the same hun- 


* LewiSy describing the Holy Land^ remarks, that its situation is in a 
very warm climate, between 30 degrees 4 minutes, and 33 degrees 2 minutes 
of northern latitude; and between 04 degrees 49 minutes, and 00 degrees 
20 mmutch of longitude ; being in length, from the northern parts of Galilee 
to the souihttn parts of Judea, about 200 English miles; and in brcotUlN 
frpift the eas tern parts of Ptnroja to the western parts of Samaria, about halt 
atr much, and in some places less : so that it contained a spot of land not 
half so large as the kingdom of England.*’-— Or»>f wet Ifrlrtca:, vol. i. p. 23. 
*f* Numbers xxxiv. 10, 1 7, 10. 
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dred : so that every neighbourhood were relations to each 
other, and of the same families as well as inhabitants of 
the same place.* 

It has been supposedf that the princes of the tribes and 
heads of families were supplied with a larger portion of 
land than fell to the inheritance of an ordinary household. 

It were absurd to think, that the lot determined of 
proportions ; for so a mean man might have come to have 
a richer one than the prince of his tribe : but the propor- 
tions allotted unto tribes being stated, though at first but 
by guess, and entered into the lot-book of the surveyors, 
(who, saith Josephus, were most expert in geometry,) the 
princes came first into the urns, whereof the one contained 
the names of the tribes that were to draw, the other the 
names of those parcels of land that were to be drawn first 
unto a whole tribe. Thus the name of a tribe, Benjamin 
for example, being drawn out of one urn, unto that name 
a parcel was drawn out of the other urn, the country, for 
example, between Jericho and Bethlehem. This being 
done, and the prince of the tribe having chosen in what 
place he would take his agreed proportion, whether of 
fourteen thousand acres or the like : then the rest of the 
country was subdivided in the lot-books according to the 
number of families in the tribe of this prince ; and the 
parcels subdivided being cast into one urn, and the names 
of the patriarchs into the other, the same tribe came again 
by families. Thus every patriarch making choice in what 
one part of this lot he would take his agreed proportion, 
whether of four thousand acres or the like, the remainder 
was again subdivided according to the number of names 
or households in his family. If the} were more than the 


* Civil OovcTiiment of the Hebrews, j>. 4. 
•f* Harrington’s Commonwealth of Israel. 
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parcel would furnish at four acres a man,* then was that 
defect amended by additions of the next parcel ; and if 
they were fewer, then the overplus was cast over unto the 
next parcel. Thus the inheritance of the children of Si- 
meon was taken out of the portion of the children of Ju- 
dah, for the part of the childreti of Judah was too much 
for them ; therefore the children of Simeon had their 
inheritance within the inheritance of them.'‘’-f* 

To secure the permanence and independence of every 
separate tribe, a law was enacted by the authority of Hea- 
ven, providing that the landed property of every Israelite 
should be unalienable. Whatever encumbrances might be- 
fall the owner of a field, and whatever might be the obli- 
gations under which he placed himself to his creditor, he 
was released from all claims at the year of jubilee. Ye 
shall hallow, said the inspired legislator, the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof. It shall be a jubilee unto you, and 
ye shall return every man to his possession, and ye shall 
return every matt unto his family. And the land shall 
not be sold for ever ; for the land is mine, saith the Lord, 
for ye are strangers and sojourners with me.J 

The attentive reader of the Mosaical law will observe, 
that, though a Hebrew could not divest himself of his 
land in perpetuity, he could dispose of it so far as to put 
another person in possession of it during a certain num- 
ber of years ; reserving to himself and his relations the 
right of redeeming it, upon the payment of a regulated 


• Harrington here proceeds on the statement of Hecatteus, copied by 
Josephus, ^hicli would not have allowed more than four acres to a housc- 
.^pld ; but I Ijuvt* shown in the text, that the computation of the Abderite 
•5Ud not embrace the whole of the promised land ; not more, indeed, than 
the portion which was occupied by Judah and Benjamin, 
f Joshua xix. 9. X Levit. xxv. 23. 
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compensation, and having the sure prospect of a rever* 
sion at the period of the jubilee. In the eye of the law- 
giver, this transaction was regarded not as a sale of the 
land, but merely of the crops for a stated number of sea^ 
sons. It might, indeed, have been considered simply as 
a lease, had not the owner, as well as his nearest kinsman, 
enjoyed the privilege of resuming occupation, whenever 
their means or their inclination should induce them to 
repay the sum for which the temporary use of the land 
had been purchased.* 

The houses which were built in fields or in villages, 
were, in regard to alienation, placed on the same footing as 
the lands themselves ; being redeemable at all times, and 
destined to return to their original owners in the year of 
jubilee. Houses in cities or large towns were, when sold, 
redeemable only during one year ; after which the sale 
was held binding for cvcr.*f There w^as indeed an excep- 
tion in this case in favour of the Levites, who could at 
any time r(*deeni the ‘‘ houses of the cities of their posses- 
sion r’ and who, moreover, enjoyed the full advantage of 
the fiftieth year. 

The effects of this law, if faithfully observed, must 


* Levit. XXV. 24 — 28. 

Ka fuit lex agraria qu« vetuit ne quis vendition© aut ullo contractu 
plenum dominium fundi sui transferret in alium. Nani et iis qui egestate 
compulsi agrum vendidissent, redimendi jus quovis tempore concessit ; et ni 
Tcdemptus csset, restitui eum gratis in Jubilfici celebritate jussit.— J®. O/w- 
a uf{ Tie Rrp. Ilelu in Themur, Aniiq, Sacr, vol. iii. p. ccccxcv. 

Dc icdibus urbanis lex cjusmodi lau fuit, uti quidomuin vendidisset redU 
mere cam possit intra annum ; post auteni, illo elapso, emptor earn propriam 
haberet. Sed nec propinquis jus redemptionis fuit, et jubilau bencbcium hie 
nullum erat. Rcddituni auteai emptori a redemptore pretiuni integrum fuit, 
etsi vendita traditaque domus ante plures menses erat. Etiani ultimo anni die 
redimere aedes suas dominus potuit. .-<1 abesse eiun, cui vendiderat, aut 
dolo latitare cemcret, curiam adiit, .atquc ibi, Senatii coram, pretium quod 
acceperat, deposuit, egressusque diffregit foris atque aedes suas intravit..— In 
licvitarum urbibus baud idem juris fuiu — V, Cuncrus J)c JJeh. in 

Thenaur, Anliq, Stur. vol, iii. p. exxv. 
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have been very beneficial. The equality which prevailed 
among the people, in respect to wealth, necessarily perpe- 
tuated that equality of rank and political importance 
which appears to have been one of the mtun objects con- 
templated by Moses, when he framed the Hebrew consti- 
tution. As land could not be sold, no individual could 
attain to any marked ascendency over his brethren ; ami 
as every householder inherited a portion of the soil suffi- 
cient to maintain in comfort a large family, no Israelite 
could be reduced to the condition of absolute want. Be- 
sides, the interest which every man had in the country, 
and his attachment to the spot on which his ancestors had 
lived for generations, gave much strength to the feeling of 
patriotism, and supplied the best spirit for a national mi- 
litia. Whenever the tranquillity of the republic was me- 
naced, there was a population of twelve hundred thousand 
men ready to take the field ; all armed and provisioned at 
their own expense, and following the banner of their 
chiefs, who were at once their kinsmen and neighbours. 
Even in the time of Joshua, the males capable of bearing 
arms amounted to six hundred thousand ; while at 
the commencement of the regal government, and more 
particularly in the days of David and Solomon, the united 
tribes, in a moment of danger or alarm, could muster 
nearly a million and a half of effective soldiers. 

In every community recently formed, as well as in all 
countries in which manufactures and commerce have not 
created a variety of distinctions among the inhabitant.s, 
the public defence has been always considered as very 
closely conn«“cted with the distribution of the land. The 
laws of Rome present many interesting enactments on this 
subject. The founder of that city could not afford more 
than two acres to each of his followers ; and it was not 
till after the expulsion of the kings, that the estate of a 
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Roman was enlarged to seven acres.* When the success of 
the republic in foreign wars had filled the coffers of pub- 
lic men ^vith tributary gold, the various regulations, which 
used to be enforced in regard to the extent of land which 
a citizen might hold, were gradually allowed to fall into 
disuse. The lingering spirit of democracy, indeed, sug- 
gested from time to time new rules and severe penalties 
against the undue increase of territorial possessions. Ti- 
berius Gracchus exerted his influence to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the legislature to a law, which at once prohibited 
every one from holding as property more than five hun- 
dred acres, and appointed commissioners to divide among 
the poorer class of people, the fields of such wealthy land** 
lords as had purchased more than the extent just speci- 
fied. CLina?us states, that, on the same ground, a popular 
leader, named Stolo, induced the senate to enact, that no 
person should possess more than fifty acres ; but this re- 
former, it is added, was the first to violate his own statute. 
Caius Laelius, also, the friend of Scipio Africanus, endea- 
voured with as little success to check this departure from 
the ancient usages of tlie republic. The intrigues and 
violence of faction, it is said, compelled him to relinquish 
his patriotic undertaking. But the opposition which he 
had to encounter was supported on a basis much more 
firm than any mere prejudice founded in the views of a 
political party. No law can oppose the natural progress 
of society ; and in a nation, particularly, such as the com- 
monwealth of Rome, where commerce was despised, and 
manufacturing industry confined to domestic slaves, riches 
were necessarily compelled to seek an investiture in land. 
The changes which take place m every old country 


• Vano Dc Re Rust, lib, i. 10. Plin. lib. xviii. 3. 11. Liv. v. 30. Co- 
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render futile all the expedients which can be devised for 
perpetuating equality in the condition of the people ; and 
it has been uniformly found, that the defence of the com- 
munity, which is at first intrusted to the patriotism of the 
general population, comes at length to depend upon the 
skill and valour of a mercenary army. 

In the earlier periods of English history, the law re- 
quired that “ all houses of husbandry that were used with 
twenty acres of ground, or upwards, should be maintained 
and kept up for ever ; together with a competent propor- 
tion of land, to be used and occupied with them, and in 
no ways to be separated from them. By these means, 
the houses being kept up, did of necessity enforce a 
dweller, and the proportion of land for occupation being- 
kept up, did of necessity enforce that dweller not to be a 
beggar or cottager, but a man of some substance. This 
did wonderfully concern the? might and manhood of the 
kingdom, to have farms as it were of a standard sufficient 
to maintain an able body out of penury ; and did in ef- 
fect amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom, 
unto the hold and occupation of the yeomanry, or middle 
people, of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers or 
peasants. Now, how much this did advance the military 
power of the kingdom is apparent by the true principles 
of war, and the examples of other kingdoms. For it 
hath l3cen held by the general opinion of men of best 
judgment in the wars, that the principal strength of an 
army consisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make 
good infantry, it retjuireth men bred not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiful manner. 
Therefore, if a state* run most to noblemen and gentlemen, 
and that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but as their 
work-folks or labourers, or else mere cottagers, which are 
but housed beggars, you may have a good cavalry, but 
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never good stable bands of foot. And this is to be seen 
in France and Italy, and some other parts abroad, where 
in effect all is noblesse or peasantry.— Thus did the king 
secretly sow Hydra’s teeth ; whereupon, according to the 
poet’s fiction, should rise up armed men for the service of 
this kingdom.”* 

The Hebrews, like most other nations in a similar state 
of society, held their land on condition of military service. 
The grounds of exemption allowed by Moses, prove 
clearly that every man of competent age was bound to 
bear arms in defence of his country.“|* When the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad had obtained their settlement on the 
farther side of the Jordan, they appear to have considered 
their attendance with the army no longer obligatory. 
They were desirous to take possession of their lands, and 
to devote all their cares to the flocks which they had al- 
ready collected in the course of their wars with the chil- 
dren of Moab and Ammon. Rut the expostulation of 
Moses recalled them to a sense of duty. ‘‘ Shall your 
brethren go to war, and shall ye sit here ?” The con- 
quest of Canaiin was the price which was to be paid for 
the inheritance promised to the descendants of Abraham ; 
and no tribe was allowed to enter upon the occupation of 
its separate allotment until all were provided with a suit- 
able share. “ We will not return to our houses, said the 
Reubenites, until the children of Israel have inhabited 
every man his inheritance.” If ye will do this thing, re- 
plied their governor, and will go armed before Jehovah 
to war, and will go all of you armed before Jehovah, 
until he hath driven out all his enemies before him, and 


• Hacon*s Hist, of Henry VII. Works, vol. v. p. 62, Edition 18ia. 
f Dcut. XX, 5. 8. and Dcut. xxiv. 5. 
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the land be subdued before Jehovah, then afterwards ye 
shall return and be guiltless before Jehovah.’’^ 

That the land of Israel was held upon a military 
tenure, and also that the general senate, consisting of the 
chiefs of tribes, had the power of exacting service from 
the whole body of the people, are two points which are 
strikingly illustrated by an occurrence that took place at 
the close of the war against the Benjaminites. Upon a mus- 
ter of the confederated army, it was discovered that no 
man had been sent from Jabesh Gilead to join the camp 
at Mizpeh ; whereupon it was immediately resolved, that 
twelve thousand troops should be despatched to put all 
the inhabitants of that city to military execution. And the 
congregation commanded them, saying, Go, and smite 
the inhabitants of Jabesh Gilead with the edge of the 
sword, with the women and the children and the only 
reason assigned for this severe order was, that, when the 
people were numbered, there were none of the men of 
Jabesh Gilead there.^f 

II. The reader will now be prepared to accompany me 
in a few remarks on the civil constitution of the Hebrews, 
both as it respected the government of the several tribes 
viewed as separate bodies, and as it applied to that of the 
whole nation as a confederated republic. 

The tribes of the Israelites, strictly speaking, amounted 
only to twelve, descended from the twelve sons of Jacob. 
But, as the posterity of Joseph was divided into two 
tribes, the host which entered the land of Canaan under 
Joshua comprehended thirteen of those separate genealo- 
gies. Viewed in reference to mere secular rights and du- 
ties, how' ver, the trilnj of Levi, having no part nor lot 


Numbers xxxii. ; xxxiii. 20—24. 


t Judges xxii 8—13. 
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with their brethren, is not usually reckoned in the num- 
ber; while, on other grounds which have been already 
alluded to, the tribe of Dan, at a later period, was some- 
times excluded from the list. 

In the twenty-sixth chapter of the book of Numbers 
we have an account of the muster which was made of the 
Israelites on the plains of Moab ; from which the numeri- 
cal strength of the eleven secular tribes may be exhibited 
as follows 


Joseph (including Ephraim and Manasseh) 85,200 

Judah, - - 76,500 

Issachar, - . - 64,300 

Zebulun, - - 60,500 

Asher, - - - 53,400 

Dan, - - 46,400 

Benjamin, - - 45,600 

Naphtali, - - 45,400 

Reuben, - - 43,730 

Gad, - - - 40,500 

Simeon, - - 22,200 


This enrolment comprehended all the men above twenty 
years of age ; to which may be added 23,000 of the tribe 
of Levi, ‘‘ all males, from a month old and upward : for 
they were not numbered among the children of Israel, be- 
cause there was no inheritance given them among the 
children of Israel.”^ 

In every tribe there was a chief, railed the prince of the 
tribe, or the head of thousands ; and under him were tlie 
princes of families, or commanders of hundreds. Foot 


Numuers xxvi, (12. 
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example, we find that, at the muster which was made of 
the Hebrews in the wilderness of Sinai, Nahshon, the 
son of Amminadab, was prince of the tribe of Judah.* 
This tribe, like all the others, was divided into several 
families ; the term being used here, not in its ordinary 
acceptation to signify a mere household, but rather in the 
heraldic sense, to denote a lineage or kindred, descended 
from a common ancestor, and constituting one of the main 
branches of an original stock. 

On this principle, the sons of Judah became the heads 
of so many families, which were distinguished by their 
names; in the same way as the immediate progeny of 
Esau obtained the rank of Dukes of Edom ; and as the 
Arabian chiefs, at the present day, exercise the authority 
which has descended to them through a long line of pa- 
triarchs. ‘‘ The sons of J udah after their families were ; 
of Shelah, the family of the Shelanites ; of Pharez, the 
family of the Pharzites ; of Zerah, the family of Zarhites : 
and the sons of Pharez were ; of Hezron, the family of 
the Hezronites ; of Hamul, the family of the Hamulites. 
These are the families of Judah, according to those that 
were numbered of them, threescore and sixteen thousand 
and five hundred.^ 

It appears, moreover, that a record of these families, of 
the households in each, and even of the individuals be- 
longing to every household, was placed in the hands of 
the chief ruler ; for it is related, that, on the suspicion 
excited in regard to the spoils of Jericho and the discom- 
fiture at Ai, “Joshua brought Israel by their tribes, and 
the tribe of Judah was taken ; and he brought the fami- 
lies of Judah, and he took the family of the Zarhites; 


• N uiibcrs i. 7« 
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and he brought the family of the Zarhites, man by man, 
and Zabdi was taken ; and he brought his household, 
man by man, and Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of 
Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, was 
taken."”* 

We may collect from the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
book of Numbers, that the heads of families, at the time 
the children of Israel encamped on the eastern bank of the 
Jordan, were in number fifty-seven. 


Reuben, 

Simeon, 

Gad, 

J udah, 

Issachar, 

Zebulun, 

Manasseh, 


Ephraim, 

Benjamin, 

Dan, 

Asher, 

Naphtali, 


4. Hanochites, Palluites, Hezronites, Carmites. 

5. Nemuelites, Jaminites, Jachinites, Zarhites, 

Shaulitcs. 

7. Zephonites, Haggites, Shunites, Oznites, 

Erites, Arodites, Arelites. 

5. Shelanites, Pharzites, Zarhites, Hezronites, 

Hamulitcs. 

4. Tolaites, Punites, Jashubites, Shimronites- 

6. Sardites, Elonites, Jahleelites. 

8. Mach i rites, Gileadites, Jeezerites, Hele- 

kites, Asrielites, Shechemites, Shemi- 
daites, Hepherites. 

4. Shuthalhites, Bachrites, Tahanites, Eran- 

ites. 

7. Belaites, Ashbelites, Ahiramites, Shupham- 

ites, Huphamites, Ardites, Naamites. 

1. Shuhamites. 

5. Jimnites, Jesuites, Beriites, Hebcrites, 

Malchielites. 

1. Jahzeelites, Gunitcs, Jezerites, Shillemites. 


If to these we add the thirteen princes, the heads of 


Joshua vii. 16, 17) 16. 
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tribes or phylarchs, the sum of the two numbers will be 
seventy ; whence there is some ground for the conjecture 
of those who allege that the council which Moses formed 
in the wilderness consisted of the patriarchal chiefs, who, 
in right of birth, were acknowledged as bearing an heredi- 
tary rule over the several sections of the people. 

It is probable that the first-born of the senior family of 
each tribe was usually received as the prince of that tribe ; 
and that the eldest son of every family succeeded his father 
in the honours and duties which belonged to the rank of 
a patriarch. But the sacred narrative presents too few de- 
tails to permit us to form, with confidence, any general con- 
clusions in regard to this point. The case of Nahshon, 
moreover, has been viewed as an instance to the contrary ; 
and it certainly seems to prove, that, if the prince of the 
tribe was not elective, he was not always, at least, tlie di- 
rect descendant of the first-born. Nahshon was the son of 
Amminadab, the son of Ram, who was a younger son of 
Hezron, the son of l^harez, a younger son of Judah.* 

From the particulars now stated, we find that every 
tribe had a head who presided over its aflairs; administer- 
ed justice in all ordinary cases ; and led the troops in time 
of war. He was assisted in these important duties by tlie 
subordinate officers, the chiefs of families, who formed his 
council in such matters of policy as affected their particu- 
lar district ; supported bis decisions in civil or criminal in- 
quiries ; and commanded under him in the field of battle.*f 
These princes of tribes and heads of families,^ says 


• 1 Chr^n. ii. 10, 11. 

y PrindpeH auteiii trlbuum fuere, qui aingiilas tribuB duxerunt, carumquc 
rationea adnunistrarunt. Offidum vero patriarchiarum fuit, ut familias qwi- 
bua pra^rant, convocarent, ad eoaque referrent qua ad retnpublicatri perti- 
nerent, et duce« corum in bdlo c»»ent.— ZJt* Jiep» Heb, in Thct, 
yac.y VoL i* Bertram de Rep, Heb, p. xxxi. in Thes, Antiq, 
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Lowman, may be represented as lords-lieutenants of a 
county, and their deputy-lieutenants ; or as generals and 
lieutenant-generals; being constant general ofScers when 
the tribe was to march as part of the army of Israel : and^ 
in the tribe, they were the principal magistrates to sum- 
mon the tribe to a general assembly when there was occa* 
sion for it ; or when any affairs relating to the whole tribe 
were to be proposed, or any resolution of consequence to 
be taken by the whole tribe ; or when any thing was to be 
communicated to it from the general states of the United 
Tribes, which required the concurrence of the province. 

“ The officers in each city may, in like manner, be con- 
sidered as the local officers of the militia in the several 
hundreds and divisions of the county or province. This 
made a provision of colonels and captains to draw the forces 
of the tribe together, and to lead them, wherever they 
were directed, to a general rendezvous, where the prince 
of the tribe as general, and the heads of families as lieu- 
tenant-generals, should receive them ; and at all times to 
exercise them to arms at home, the better to prepare 
them for the service of their country, whenever they 
should be called to march in defence of it. 

As civil authority was generally joined to military 
command in this constitution, so these captains of thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, were also elders of 
the people. They were as a standing senate and council 
in the places of their habitation ; so that we conceive the 
same persons invested with the authority of aldermen and 
justices of peace, at the same time that they were colonels 
and captains of the militia. 

Thus, with the assemblies of the people, they managed 
the public affairs of each hundred or division ; at the same 
time they were in readiness, not only to appear as a council 
of war with the prince of the tribe, the general, and with the 
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heads of families, the lieutenant-generals, as military oiH- 
cers, but, moreover, to tneet them on all occasions as a ci- 
vil council or parliament, as a sort of representative of the 
people of the tribe iii its several divisions, when there was 
any occasion to summon them together to treat on any ar- 
duous affairs concerning the public good of the tribe. 

‘‘ This constitution of the particular tribes appears as 
plain and evident as can be expected in so short a history 
as we have of the Hebrew nation, especially when the ori- 
ginal constitution was so soon altered, and the affairs of 
government were so confused in the anarchy soon after the 
death of Joshua. However, even in those times, there arc 
so many evident marks of the principal parts of the con- 
stitution, as must render all the rest highly probable to 
one who would carefully lay all things together, in order 
to find out the design and plan of the whole/’* 

III. But the polity established by the Jewish lawgiver 
was not confined to the constitution and government of the 
separate tribes. It likewise extended its views to the com- 
mon welfare of the whole, as one kingdom under the spe- 
cial direction of Jehovali ; and provided, that, on all great 
occasions, they should have the means of readily uniting 
their counsels and their strength. Even during the less 
orderly period which immediately followed the settlement 
of the Hebrews in the land of their inheritance, we find 
traces of such a general government; a great council or 
senate of elders, whose deliberations guided the adminis- 
tration of affairs in all cases of difficulty or hazard ; a 
judge who was invested with a high degree of executive 
authority as the first magistrate of the commonwealth ; 
and, thiidly, the controlling voice of the congregation of 
Israel, whose concurrence appears to have been at all 


• Lowroun, Civil Gov. of the Hebrews, p. 80. 
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times necessary to give vigour and effect to the resolutions 
of their leaders. To these constituent parts of the He- 
brew government we may add the oracle, or voice of Je- 
hovah ; without whose sanction, as revealed by Urim and 
Thummim, no measure of impqrtance could be adopted 
either by the council or by the judge. 

It has been justly remarked, at the same time, that, 
however extensive the power might be which was commit- 
ted to the supreme court of the nation, and how much so- 
ever the authority of a military judge among the Israel- 
ites resembled that of a Roman dictator, the privilege of 
making laws was at no time intrusted to any order of the 
Jewish state.* As long as the Hebrews were governed by 
a theocracy, this essential prerogative was retained by the 
Divine Head of the nation. Now, therefore, O Israel, 
hearken unto the statutes and unto the judgments which 
I teach you, for to do them, that ye may live and go in 
and possess the land which the Lord God of your fathers 
giveth you. Ye shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye diminish ought from it, 
that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord your 
God which I command yoii.’'-j- 

It is the opinion of several learned men, that the coun- 
cil of Seventy, established by Moses in the wilderness, 
was only a temporary appointment, and did not continue 
after the Hebrews were settled in Canaan. The object 
which it was meant to serve was fully accomplished when 


• Conringius De Rep. Heb. Hoc igitur argumento maxirao est, juris 
illiiis inajestatis quod in legibus ferendis cat poaitum, nihil quicquam penos 
hominem fuisse. 

t Deut. iv. 1 , 2. xii. 32, Bishop Sherlock observes, that the power of 
legislature could not in a proper sense belong to the tribes ; for though they 
might and did make such rules as we commonly call yet the law of 

Moses was their unalterable law both for civil and ecclesiastical affairs.— Hir- 

grrfationn. 
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the congregation ceased to exist in a military form, and 
were placed under their 'Natural governors, the heads of 
their families and tribes, in the land of their possession. 
We shall discover no traces of that celebrated court during 
the times of the judges, unless we think proper to identify 
with the Jethronian prefects, the general assembly of the 
princes and patriarchal chiefs; which is known to have 
been occasionally called together to consult on affairs of 
urgency and importance. That the Sanhedrim, in fact, 
did not exist prior to the Babylonish captivity is rendered 
extremely probable from the following considerations. 

We find not in Scripture any mention made of that su* 
preme court before the return of the Jews from the Assy- 
rian provinces ; and had such an institution existed un- 
der the judges and kings, it is as unreasonable to suppose, 
that the sacred historians should have neglected to notice it, 
as that Livy or Tacitus, in their respective works, should 
have omitted all allusion to the proceedings of the Homan 
senate. 

It has been observed, tdo, that the Israelites generally 
followed their king, whether in the practice of idolatry 
or in the worship of Jehovah, — ^a compliance which is very 
unlikely to have taken place, had there existed an esta- 
blished body of doctors, lawyers, and scribes ; possessing 
a degree of authority in religious matters superior to that 
of the king, and al the same time not less opposed to 
heathenish superstition than zealous for the observance of 
the Mosaic ritual. 

It, moreover, plainly appears, that both the judges and 
the kings exercised on many occasions a despotic power, 
and, in fact, administered the general government accord- 
ing to their own will, without consulting the Sanhedrim,-— 
a species of rule which w'ould have been pronounced both 
unnecessary and intolerable, had there existed a council so 
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well fitted to direct as well as to moderate the sovereign 
power. 

Again, it is said in the book of Judges, that, when 
there was no king or chief magistrate in Israel, every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes. But had 
there been a national court possessing a jurisdiction and 
authority paramount to those of the monarch, the want 
of such an 'officer could not have been assigned as the 
cause of universal disorder and relaxation of morals. 

A similar conclusion has been drawn from the means 
which the Levite adopted to obtain redress for the wrongs 
which were inflicted upon him by the men of Gibeah. 
He sent an account of the trespass not to the Sanhedrim, 
the proper court for judging and punishing such offences, 
but to the twelve tribes of Israel spread over the whole 
extent of the country,— -a circumstance which will satisfy 
every candid reader that, at the period in question, no 
such court existed among the Hebrews.* 

It does not, therefore, admit of any doubt, that the 
Sanhedrim, so much lauded by the Jews, had no exist- 
ence at the early period of their history which falls under 
our consideration. Calmet justly observes, that the anti- 
quity of this Rabbinical establishment is altogether fabu- 
lous ; that the prerogatives which they ascribe to it, as 
well as the most part of the iniles which they assign for 
its direction in the administration of justice, are very ill- 
founded and extremely uncertain. The real Sanhedrim 
had its origin in the time of the Maccabees; acquired 
strength and consistency under the Asmonsean sovereigns ; 
and at length rose to such a degree of authbrity as to be- 
come formidable even to these kings themselvcs."f* 

• Jennings, Jewish Antiquities, p. 27. Michaelis, vol. i. p. 247 — ^249. 
Origines Hebrsffi, vol. i. p, 60. 

t Calmet, Dissertation sur la Police dcs Hebreux ; ct Dictionnaire, sous le 
niot Jugc, 
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The only national council^ indeed, of which, at the pe^ 
riod in question, we can discover any evidence, is the occa- 
sional meetings of the princes of tribes and patriarchal chiefs 
to transact business of great public importance. Thus, in 
the case of the Benjamite war, of which we have a full ac- 
count in the book of Judges, we are informed, that the 
heads of all the tribes, even of all the tribes of Israel, 
presented themselves in the assembly of the people of 
God.’”^ On that memorable occasion the interests and cha- 
racter of the whole Hebrew commonwealth were at stake ; 
for which reason the natural leaders of the tribes gathered 
themselves together at the head of their kinsmen and fol- 
lowers ; even four hundred thousand men that drew the 
sword ; in order to consult with one another, and to adopt 
such measures as might be deemed most suitable for 
punishing the atrocities which had been committed at Gi- 
beah. 

IV. During the period in which the early part of our nar- 
rative is placed, the supreme power among the Hebrews 
was exercised by Judges, -—an order of magistrates to which 
nothing precisely similar is to be found in any other coun- 
try. The Carthaginians, indeed, had a description of 
rulers, whose name, being derived from the same oriental 
term, appears to establish some resemblance in their office 
to that of the successors of Joshua.* But it will be found, 
upon a comparison of their authority, lK)th in its origin 
and the purposes to which it was meant to be subservient, 
that the Hebrew judges and the suffites of Carthage had 
very little in common. 

Nor do we find any closer analogy in the duties of a Gre- 
cian archon or of a Homan consul. These were ordinary 


• D'usitt* Sophetim^ Suffites, I,ivii lib. xxviii. 37, Hb. xxx. 7. 
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magistrates^ and periodically elected ; whereas the judge 
was never invested with power, except when the exigencies 
of public affairs required the aid of extraordinary talents 
or the weight of a supernatural appointment. On this ac- 
count, the Hebrew commander has been likened to the 
Homan dictator ; who, when the commonwealth was in 
danger, was intrusted with an authority almost unlimited, 
and with a jurisdiction which extended to the lives and 
fortunes of nearly all his countrymen. . But in one impor- 
tant particular this similarity fails. The dictator laid 
down his office as soon as the crisis which had called for 
its exercise was passed away ; and in no circumstances 
was he entitled to retain such unwonted supremacy be- 
yond a limited time.* The judge, on the other hand, re- 
mained invested with his high authority during the full 
period of his life ; and is, therefore, usually described, by 
the sacred historian, as presiding to the end of his days^ 
over the tribes of Israel, amid the peace and security which 
his military skill and counsels, aided by the blessing of 
Heaven, had restored to their land. 

The permanence of the judge’s office has indeed been dis- 
puted by Gotlwyn ; but on very insufficient grounds, as will 
ap]iear from an examination of the only case to which he 
refers for authority. The judges,” says he, were like 
unto kings when once they >verc elected ; but there were 
long vacancies and chasms commonly between the cessa- 
tion of the one and the election of the other : yea, for the 
most part, the people never chose a judge but in time of 
great troubles and imminent dangers, xchic/t heiti^ over- 
pasty he retired to a private life. After that Gideon had 
delivered the people out of the h«»nd;^ of the Midianites, he 
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being offered the kingdom^ replied, ‘ I will not reign over 
you, neither shall my child reign over you/ That of Sa- 
muel, that he judged Israel all his life, was extraordinary. 
In this respect, their judges symbolized with the Roman 
dictators.’’* 

The case of Gideon, it is maintained, affords no coun- 
tenance to the opinion which is here founded upon it ; for 
the o€Sce which he refused in his own name and that of 
his son, was not the office of judge merely ; it was the no- 
mination of his family to a hereditary and permanent power 
over all the tribes of the Hebrews. Then the men of 
Israel said unto Gideon, Rule thou over us, both thou and 
thy son, and thy son’s son also ; for thou hast delivered 
us from the hand of Midian. And Gideon said unto them, 
I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over 
you : the Lord shall rule over you.” In short, the grati- 
tude of the Israelites prompted them to raise their deliverer 
to the sovereign authority, and to invest him, as some 
of them shortly afterwards invested his son Abimclech, 
with the power and title of a king."}* 

That such was their object is perfectly clear, as well 
from the language which they addressed to Gideon, as from 
the answer whicli they received from him. They invited him 
not to be their judge simply, but to be their ruler; and 
though the term which they used docs not directly imply 
the regal office, it must have conveyed to his car the offer 
of a kind and degree of authority, which he kne|r to be en- 
tirely incompatible with the peculiar allegiance which the 
Hebrews at that time professed to Jehovah as their king.J: 


• Moses and Aaron, lib.i. p. 2. Judges viii. 23. 1 Samuel vii. !*'>• 

•f* Judgen ix. «. 

$ The Hebrew verb which e?c presses the functions of a judge, such as 
Deborah or Samuel, is \3BV. But when the men of Israel addressed Gideon, 
they empl yed the word bwc ; saying, p D 3 3D3 D3 nnK D3 bwn* 
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In declining the honour which was thus placed withii^ his 
reach, it is not, therefore, to be inferred, that the conquer- 
or of the Midianites refused to exercise, for the behoof of 
his people, that species of rule, or superintendence, which 
appears in all cases to have followed the more brilliant 
exploits of the judges against the public enemy, in the field 
of battle. 

It is stated, no doubt, by the sacred historian, that 

the son of Joash went and dwelt in his own house.”* 
But this turn of expression does not import that Gideon 
retired altogether from the management of public affairs. 
All the judges, as well as he, administered the govern- 
ment at the place of their private residence ; Samuel at 
Hamah, and Deborah under her palm-tree in mount Eph- 
raim : and that he continued to retain, till the day of his 
death, the power conferred upon him by the angel of the 
Lord, is manifest from the narrative in >vhich his brief 
biography is handed down to us. We are told, that the 
country was in quietness forty years in the days of 6fi- 
deon ^\ — a form of words which would have no meaning, 
were we to suppose that, during the long period now men- 
tioned, he was unknown to his contemporaries otherwise 
than as a private individual.’!* The dissolution of man- 
ners, too, which took place immediately after his death, 
*is attributed by the sacred writer to the loss of his exam- 
ple and authority. For it came pass, says he, as soon as 
Gideon dead, that the children of Israel turned again 
and went a whoring after Baalim, and made Baal-berith 
their God.”+ 

Nor was it till after the event uoav stated, that Abime- 

liC Clerc observes, in regard to the term bttf'O, which lie translates Doim- 
itarc, qua vocc nun significatur qutevis potestas, qualis est infcrioruin inn- 
gistratuiim, sed pqtcstas sumina ct regia. Cctcroqui Gcdchon, ad nioricin 
usque, Israditis jus dixit. 

• Judges viii. f Judges viii. 2a. Judges viii. JJ. 
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lech, the son of this distinguished warrior, regarded the 
government as vacant, and planned the atrocious crime 
whereby he raised himself to a short and very precarious 
authority over Israel. It was not till the demise of Gi- 
deon, that the young man just named went unto Shec- 
hem, unto his mother's brethren, and communed with 
them, and with all the family of the house of his mother’s 
father, saying, Speak, I pray you, in the ears of all the 
men of Shechem, Whether is better for you, either 
that all the sons of Jerubbaal, which are threescore and 
ten persons, reign over you, or that one reign over you ? 
remember also that I am your bone and your flesh.”* 
From these facts, it must be evident that the adminis- 
tration of Gideon expired only with his life, — an opinion 
which is generally entertained by the learned both of an- 
cient and more modern times. The authority of Godwyn 
in such matters is unquestionably great ; and it was chiefly 
the consideration which is attached to his name, by every 
student of Hebrew antiquities, that induced me to enter 
into the train of reasoning now submitted to the reader. 
Whatever degree of obscurity may exist as to the limits and 
object of the peculiar magistracy which was exercised by 
the judges, from the demise of Joshua down to the reign of 
Saul, there can be no doubt that their oflicial power sub- 
sisted long after the particular occasions which called it in- 
to existence; and that, in thisrcvspcct, they did not symbo- 
lize with the Roman dictators, whose extraordii)|ry com- 
mand was bounded by the period of six months. 

It is in vain that we search for any fixed principle, the 
knowledge of which would throw light on the circum- 
stances which may be supposed to have determined the 
election of the judges; and which might enable us to 


Judges ix. 2. 
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explain the grounds of the particular authority, in vir- 
tue of which they performed the various duties belonging 
to their high office. In general, it may be said, that they 
derived their appointment from a divine commission, ei- 
ther impressed upon their minds by a supernatural impulse, 
or conveyed to them formally by the mouth of a prophet. 
For example, in the case of Othniel, the first of this class 
of rulers, the sacred historian informs us, that when the 
Hebrews were oppressed by Cushan-rishathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia, they cried unto the Lord : and the Lord 
raised up a deliverer to the children of Israel, who deli- 
vered them, even Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s 
younger brother. And the spirit of the Lord came upon 
him, and lie judged Israel, and went out to war.* 

A similar calamity called for the administration ofEhud 
the Benjamite ; for it was not until after his countrymen 
had served Eglon, the king of Moab, eighteen years, that 
Jehovah raised him up as a deliverer. In such in- 
stances, the people of Israel may be understood to have 
simply acquiesced in the nomination of their champion, 
when he first called them to arms under the banner of Je- 
hovah ; and to have looked for the proof of his divine au- 
thority in the success which they expected to follow his 
plans, for the re-establishment of their freedom and the 
discomfiture of their enemies. 

But the appointment of Deborah, the prophetess, must 
be traced^o a different origin. She appears to have filled 
the chair of the judge during part of the servitude under 
Jabin, king of Canaan ; for, if we may draw any infer- 
ence from the connection of the sacred narrative, it was 
while the children of Israel were mightily oppressed by 
the powerful prince just named, that they were in the 


Judges iii. 8, 9, 10. 
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practice of going up to her for judgment.* The wife of 
Lapidoth must, therefore, have owed her elevation to the 
sanctity of her character as an inspired person, as well as 
to her knowledge and wisdom, as one who interpre^d the 
law and awarded justice impartially ; and it was unques- 
tionably in the exercise of the power which these qualities 
had gained for her, that she summoned Barak, from his re- 
treat at Kedesh-naphtali, to take the command of the army 
which was destined to recover the freedom of his nation. 

The call of Gideon was attended with several miracles,— 
a manifestation of supernatural power, which was not less 
necessary to confirm the mind of the son of Joash himself, 
whose modesty at first opposed an obstacle to the divine in- 
tentions, than to assure the tribes of Israel that their deliver- 
er was, indeed, chosen from a humble family in Manasseh.-f“ 
But when, on the other hand, we turn to Jephthah the 
Gileadite, we find, that the arrangements which preceded 
his acceptance of the military command, against the army 
of the king of Ammon, were entirely of a secular descrip- 
tion. The Israelites had already assembled themselves to- 
gether, and encamped in Mizpeh ; when, diffident of the 
ability of their chiefs for conducting so important a war, 
the people and princes of Gilead said one to another, 
What man is he that will begin to fight against the chil- 
dren of Ammon ? He shall be head over all the inhabitants 
of Gilead.’** Jephthah, at this period, expelled from home 
by the jealousies of his brethren, was captain of a band of 
freebooters in the land of Tob. And it was so, that, 
when the chddren of Ammon made war against Israel, the 
elders of Gilead went to fetch Jephthah out of the land of 
Tob. And Jephthah said unto the elders of Gilead, H 
ye bring me home again to fight against the children of 


.ludpcs iv. 4, 


f Judges vii. 11—16. 
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Ammon, and the Lord deliver them before me, shall I 
be your head? And the elders of Gilead said unto Jeph- 
thah, the Lord be witness between us, if we do not so 
according to thy words. Then Jephthah went with the 
elders of Gilead, and the people made him head and cap- 
tain over them : and Jephthah uttered all his words be- 
fore the Lord in Mizpeh.* 

This compact between Jephthah and the Gileadites, 
presents nothing that is not strictly conformable to the 
most ordinary views and motives which mix in the inter- 
course of human life. The latter engaged the ‘services of 
a chief accustomed to the fatigues and danger of war ; 
promising a recompense suitable at once to the character 
of the man whom they addressed, and to the maxims of 
the times in which he lived. Religion appears not to 
have had any share in the negotiation ; and were it not that 
the chosen captain is described as uttering all his words 
before the Lord in Mizpeh,” we should have been left 
in doubt respecting his theological principles, as well ■ as 
in regard to the divine sanction under which he proceeded 
to rescue the children of Israel from the hands of their 
enemies. 

But Samson, whose conduct exhibits much more to excite 
our surprise than to promote our edification, was conse- 
crated from his birth to the labours of a patriot.*!* Of the 
other judges, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, £lon, and Abdon, the 
sacred record communicates so very few particulars, that 
we are equally ignorant of the circumstances which open- 
ed up for them the path to the chief magistracy, and 
of the events which distinguished their several adminis- 
trations. In general, we find the.t they were men of wealth, J 

* Judges X. 17, 18, and xi. 5, 6,9, 10, 11. ^ Judges xiii. 0. 

f: Judges xii. 9, 14. 
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and we may presume that they were esteemed for their 
wisdom and justice; but in respect to the manner in 
wliich they were called to the exercise of a power so near- 
ly allied to that of an absolute king, the inspired writer 
has conveyed to us no information. As the office origi- 
nated in the necessities of the state, it may be inferred, 
that it was only in troublous times that the princes of the 
tribes and heads of families consented to surrender their 
hereditary influence into the hands of a single ruler. 

As the judge was only an occasional governor, and was 
allowed in all cases to act according to the nature of the 
exigency which had called for bis aid, we shall find it as 
difficult to determine the limits of his official authority, as 
it was to ascertain the mode in which the people at large 
sanctioned his appointment. The obscurity connected 
with this investigation is still farther increased by the cir- 
cumstance, that, in some instances^ as the services of the 
judge were local, his jurisdiction must, at the first at least, 
have been equally limited. 

For example, Jephthah was invited by the chiefs of a 
certain district only, to assume the direction of the war 
which they were about to wage with the Ammonites ; and 
his ambition at that moment did not aspire to any object 
more elevated than to be the head of the inhabitants of 
Gilead. Samson, again, appears to have confined his in- 
roads to the borders of the Philistines; and, if we restrict 
our conclusions to the bare record of the sacred historian, 
we must acknowledge that the exploits and reputation of 
this mighty man of valour were not knowm on the banks 
of Jordan. Yet, of both these worthies, it is said that 
they judged Israel,” the one six, and the other twenty 
years, — a notice which, in reference to them, could, we may 
rest assured, mean nothing more than tl)at they wxre di- 
rected bv the providence of Jehovah to achieve, during 

8 
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their respective times^ the only exploits which were under- 
taken for the independence of the Hebrews. They were 
regarded as champions of the Lord's people ; as actuated 
by a divine spirit ; as enjoying the assistance and blessing 
of the God of Jacob ; and, on these accounts, deserving 
of all the honour which belonged to the military head of 
the Israelitish commonwealth. 

As to Eli and Samuel, we can be at no loss to discover 
a broader principle to support their authority. They 
combined in their sacred characters the two offices which, 
in a simple state of society, command most readily the 
veneration and obedience of mankind ; the one being high 
priest, and the other an inspired prophet of the Lord. 
Nor was it in those early days deemed inconsistent with 
the sanctity of the priesthood to bear arms in defence of 
the public peace ; and thereby to secure the confidence of 
the people, by displaying in the camp, or even in the field, 
those qualities of courage and disinterestedness upon which 
their liberty at home and their estimation in other countries 
were found to have their main dependence. Hophni and 
Phinehas, the licentious sons of Eli, died in battle while 
fighting to save the ark of God from falling into the hands 
of the Philistines ; and by their death in so good a cause, 
they have created for their memory, in the breasts of the 
pious and patriotic, a sentiment of pity and even of esteem, 
which was not due to any part of their professional lives.* 

The judge, then, it is clear, w^as a magistrate of great 
service in uniting the counsels and forces of the Hebrew 
nation ; and what may deserve a particular reflection, a 
magistrate of such authority as was sufficient to prevent 
any ambitious designs of any otlier magistrates, how great 


1 Samuel iv. 17. 
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or powerful soever, from taking place; whether of the 
princes of the tribes, or of any of the more powerful 
tribes, or of the high priest, whatever ye will suppose 
their authority to be. For the chief authority, both in 
affairs of war and peace, being lodged in his hands, all 
other persons were under obligations of obedience to him ; 
and contumacious disobedience to him was a capital crime 
by the constitution. And as he had the chief command of 
all Israel as an army, what ambitious views could he put 
in execution without a general revolt of all the tribes, 
hardly possible when the tribes were under the command 
of different princes, who could have no common interests 
or ambition to unite them, but must rather have opposite 
interests and ambition, unless they should be united in 
preservation of the constitution and the common national 
liberty, if the judge should attempt to stretch his power 
and authority beyond the legal bounds set to it by the con- 
stitution. 

Yet, on the other hand, this constitution has taken 
the utmost care, and with all the marks of political wis- 
dom, that the judge should not have it in his power to 
stretch his authority beyond its legal bounds; for his 
authority was tempered by the oracle, and by the advice 
and consent of the Hebrew senate and people. He had 
no power to alter or change any laws, nor to make any 
new ones, as occasion might offer, to strengthen his interest, 
or to repeal any old law that might stand in his way. 
The very persons who had the rank of his counsellors 
were commanders of the hosts of Israel ; and the whole 
army of Israel consisted of none but the freeholders of 
Israel. There was no such thing as a soldiery, either of 
men or officers, who were enlisted for pay ; nor had the 
judge any thing to pay them with, if there had been any 
to be hired. No Israelite, by the constitution, could in- 
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crease his estate, in virtue of the universal and perpetual 
agrarian law : and no man could make a great estate any 
other way, in a country where there was no foreign trade, 
and where interest of money, if any one could be sup- 
posed to have much, was most strictly prohibited ; and 
when, finally, he could not, on any pretence whatsoever, 
raise money by a tax on the .people. For the people were 
liable to no taxes, but what they paid by the original con- 
stitution to the temple and Levites ; which was the whole 
public revenue and civil list of the Hebrew government.’’* 

The Hebrew judges, says Dupin, were not ordinary 
magistrates, but men raised up by God, on whom the 
Israelites bestowed the chief government, cither because 
they had delivered them from the oppressions under 
which they groaned, or because of their prudence and 
approved probity. The judges ruled according to the 
laws of God ; commanded their armies ; made treaties 
with the neighbouring princes ; declared war and peace, 
and administered justice. They were different from 
kings, 

1st, In that they were not established either by election 
or succession, but raised up in an extraordinary manner. 

Jid, In that they refused to take upon them the title and 
quality of king. 

3d, In that they levied no taxes on tlic people for the 
maintenance of government. 

4th, In their manner of living, which was very far from 
the ostentation and pomp of the regal state. 

5th, In that they could make no new laws, but govern- 
ed according to* the statutes contained in the books of 
Moses. 


Lowman on the Civil Government of the Hebrews, chap. x. 
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6th, In that the obedience paid to them by the people 
was voluntary and unforced ; being, at most, no more than 
consuls and supreme magistrates of free cities.* 

But it is less difficult to determine what the judges 
were not, than to ascertain with accuracy the various 
parts of their complicated office. In war, they led the 
host of Israel to meet their enemies ; and in peace, they 
presided, it is probable, in such courts of judicature as 
might be found necessary for deciding upon intricate 
points of law, or for hearing appeals from inferior tri- 
bunals. Those who went up to Deborah for judgment, 
had, we may presume, brought their causes, in the first 
instance, before the judges of their respective cities; and 
it was only in cases where greater knowledge and a higher 
authority were required to give satisfaction to the liti- 
gants, that the chief magistrate of the republic, aided by 
the principal members of the priesthood, was likely to be 
called upon to pronounce a final decision. 

V. It belongs to this part of the subject to mention the 
provision which was made by Moses and established by Jo- 
shua, for the due administration of justice throughout 
all the land. Judges and officers, said the former, shall 
thou make thee in all thy gates which the Lord tliy God 
giveth thee, and they shall judge the people with just 
judgment. Thou shalt not wrest judgment : thou shalt 
not respect persons, neither take a gift : for a gift doth 
blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the words of the 
righteous. That which is altogether just shalt thou fol- 
low, that thou mayest live and inherit the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.-f- To the saifie purpose, Jose- 
phus relates, in his abridged account of the address made 


" Ck)n)oleie History of the Canon, book i. c. 3<i. sect. 3. 
t Deuteronomy xvi. 18, 19, 20. 
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to the Hebrews by Moses immediately before his death, 
that this great legislator gave instructions that seven jud- 
ges should be appointed in every city ; men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their good conduct and love of 
justice. Let those that judge, he adds, be permitted to 
determine, according as they think right, unless any one 
can show that they have taken bribes to the perversion of 
justice, or can allege any other accusation against them.* 

Between the Judges and the Officers nominated by the 
Jewish lawgiver, there was no doubt a marked distinction ; 
though, from the remote antiquity of the appointment, 
and the obscure commentaries of the Rabbinical writers, 
it has become extremely difficult to define the limits of * 
their respective functions. Maimonides asserts, that in 
every city where the number of householders, or rather 
perhaps of male inhabitants who had attained the age of 
maturity, amounted to a hundred and twenty, there was 
a court consisting of twenty-three judges, who were em- 
powered to pass judgment in almost all causes both civil 
criminal.! This is unquestionably the same institution 
which is mentioned by Josephus in the fourth book of his 
Antiquities, and which is described by him as being com- 
j)oscJ of seven judges, and fourteen subordinate officers 
or assistants, selected from among the Levites ; for these, 
with the president and his deputy, make up the sum of 
twenty-three, specified by the Jewish writers.^ In smaller 
towns, the administration of law was intrusted to three 
judges; whose authority extended to the determination of 
all questions respecting debt, theft, rights of inheritance, 
restitution and compensation. Though they could not in- 
flict capital punishments, they had power to visit minor 

* Josephus, Antiquities, book iv. c. U. 

t In Sanhed. c. 6. Lewis, Orighics Ilcbriea?, book i. c. a. 

t Jos. Antiq. lib. iv. c. H. 
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offences with scourging and fines, according to the nature 
of the delinquency, and the amount of the injury sus- 
tained.* 

Of the former of these judicial establishments, there 
were two appointed at Jerusalem, even during the period 
that the Sanhedrim of Seventy was invested with the su- 
preme authority over the lives and fortunes of their coun- 
trymen ; one of which sat in the gate of Shusan, and the 
other in the gate of Nicanor. In regard to these consis- 
tories, it may be worth while to mention, on the faitli of 
Maimonides, that each of them had three forms of pro- 
bationers, every form containing twenty-three individuals; 
.and when there was a vacancy in the court, the highest 
in the first form was admitted and made a judge. Upon 
this preferment, the highest in the second form came in, 
and sat lowest in the first form ; and the highest in the 
third form came up, and sat lowest in the second ; while, 
to keep up the regular number, a new man was admitted 
and placed lowest in the third form. 

We are told by tlie same author, that the advancement 
of the judges into the supreme court of the Seventy was 
first by degrees, through the two inferior consistories 
which were established at Jerusalem. Whosoever, says he, 
was found of competent qualifications, was first made a 
judge in his own city ; and from thence was promoted into 
the judicatory of the gate of the Mountain of the Jiouse; 
from thence into the judicatory of the gate of the Court ; 
and so at last into the great Sanhedrim. These consis- 
tories, he adds, always sat in the gates of their citics.f 


• Reland. Antiq. Sac. Pars ii. c. 7- 

1* Le lieu ou ccs juges tenoient leur audience, ctoit laportede la villc ; car 
comme Ich Ihraclitcs ctoient tous dcs labourcuTH qui sortoient Ic matin 
allcr a kur travail, ct nc rentroient que Ic soir, Li portc dc la ville ctoit k 
iicucu ils sc rencuntroient Ic plus; ctihie faut pas s’etonner qu’ils travailasscni 
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Their session began after morning prayers, and continued 
till the end of the sixth hour, or twelve o’clock ; and their 
authority, though not in capital cases, continued to be re- 
spected by the Israelites long after Jerusalem was levelled 
with the ground.* 

In the times of the judges, when the Sanhedrim did 
not exist, it is very probable that there was no appeal 
to any permanent court superior to the civic consistories 
described by Josephus. If the chief magistrate, in those 
days, possessed ability or inclination for legal inquiries, 
the people, it is to be presumed, would repair to him for 
judgment in all difficult cases ; but, in general, from the 
trouble and expense of a long journey, the members of 
the remoter tribes would find it expedient to remain satis- 
fied with the decision of their local judges. 

VI. The necessity of a national tribunal would be most 
urgently felt in such causes as involved the interests of 
several tribes; for as these bodies had no power or juris- 
diction over one another, their disputes, whenever they 
happened to arise, could not be determined except by 
some common umpire, whose authority was every where 
acknowledged. Selden gives on this head the opinion of 
the most learned lawyers among the Jews : — Neque 
opinor, dubitandum est, quin tribus quselibet quoties 
de rebus tribuariis disceptandum, decernenduraque sit, 
non minori alicui, sed synedrio magno subesset. Non 


aux champs, et demeurassent dans les villes. Ce n*etoicnt pas des vUlea 
cotnme nos capitales des provinces, qui peuvent a peine subsistei de ce quileur 
fournissent vingt or trente livres de pays tout a Tentour. C*ctoient des habi* 
tations d’autant de laboureurs qu’il en falloH pour cultiver les terres les plus 
proches; de-la vient que le pays etantfort peupld,elles ctoient en tres grand 
nombre. Pour une raison semblable, chez les Orecs et les Romains, les 
rendez-vous pour toutes les affaires etoit Ic marchd ou la place, parceqii'ils 
etoient tons marchands. — Fleury, Maun des Israelites^ xxv. 

• Lewis, Origines Hcbrscjc, Book i. c. 6. 
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enim erant omnino, resalterius tribus^ abalteriusjudicibus 
deciclendae.’’* 

The few notices which remain to us of the government 
exercised by the judges, do not warrant any general conclu- 
sions, in regard to the precise object of the federal union, 
which must, even in their days, have subsisted among the 
Hebrew tribes. We see much more distinctly that every city 
possessed the means of regulating its own affairs, and of pro- 
viding for the defence of the community in whose domains 
it was placed. For example, the elders of Gilead felt 
themselves authorised to propose terras to Jcphthah, and 
even to confer upon him the command of the confederated 
army, prepared to march against the Mldianites.*}* In 
like manner, we find that there were in Succoth, func- 
tionaries of the same class, who represented the people, 
and acted for them, too, on a very important occasion ; 
the number, according to the sacred historian, being not 
less than threescore and seventeen men.j The transac- 
tion, again, which took place before the ciders of Bethle- 
hem, where Boaz had his accustomed residence, affords 
additional support to the same views ; and exhibits to us, 
moreover, an interesting specimen of the peculiar kind of 
government which subsisted among the families of Israel, 
at that remote period so remarkably distinguished by faith- 
fulness and simplicity .§ 

With the aid of the particulars stated above, the reader 
may have been enabled to form some notion of the civil 
and political circumstances of the ancient Hebrews. They 
enjoyed the utmost degree of freedom that was consistent 
with the objects of regular society ; acknowledging no 
authority but that of the laws as administered by the 


* Sekien dc byned, lib. iii. c. 4. dudgcH xi. 5, ft. 

^ Judges viii. 14. § Rufh iv. 2. 4. 0. 
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elders of their tribes, and the heads of their families. 
The equality of their property too, and the sameness of 
their occupations, precluded the rise of those distinctions 
in social life, which, whatever may be their use in older 
nations, arc opposed by all the habits of a people whose 
sole cares are as yet devoted to the culture of their fields 
and the safety of their flocks. The form of government 
which suits best with such a distribution of wealth and 
employment, is unquestionably that which was established 
by Moses on the basis of the ancient patriarchal rule ; 
which, however, is found to be imperceptibly modified by 
the increasing power and intelligence of the people at large, 
until, as happened towards the close of Samuel’s adminis- 
tration, the public voice makes itself be heard, recommend- 
ing a departure from obsolete maxims. Thus we find, in 
the progress of society, that the simple authority of the 
family-chief passes through a species of oligarchy, into a 
practical democracy, and ends, at no very distant period, 
in the nomination of an hereditary sovereign. 

liut in the age of the Hebrew judges, we perceive not 
the slightest trace of those distinctions of rank which 
spring from w'ealth, office, or profession. From the 
princes of Judah, down to the meanest family in Benja- 
min, all were agriculturists or shepherds; driving their 
own oxen, and attending in person on their sheep and 
goats. The hospitable Ephraimite, who received into his 
house at Gibeah the Levitc and his unfortunate partner, 
is described as ‘‘ an old man coming from his work out of 
the field at even.”* Gideon, again, was threshing his 
corn with his own hands, when the angel announced to 
him that he was selected by Divine Providence to be the 
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deliverer of his people.* Boaz was attending his reapers 
in the field, when his benevolence was awakened in favour 
of Ruth, the widow of his kinsman. When Saul received 
the news of the danger which threatened the inhabitants 
of Jabesh Gilead, he was in the act of coming after the 
herd out of the field.'" Sovereign, as he was, he thought 
it not inconsistent with his rank to drive a yoke of oxen. 
Every one knows that David was employed in keeping the 
sheep when he was summoned into the presence of Samuel 
to be anointed king over Israel ; and even when he was 
upon the throne, and had, by his talents and bravery, ex- 
tended at once the power and the reputation of his coun- 
trymen among the neighbouring nations, the annual occu- 
pation of sheepshearing called his sons and daughters into 
the hill country, to take their share in its toils and amuse- 
ments.f 

At that early period, all the wealth and consideration 
of the Hebrews were connected with their fields and their 
flocks. In |X)int of blood and ancestry, every descendant 
of Jacob was held on the same footing ; and the only 
ground of superiority which one man could claim over 
another, was connected with old age, wisdom, strength, 
or courage, — the qualities most respected in the original 
forms of civilized life. We may observe one instance il- 
lustrative of the feeling of equality and the simplicity of 
manners which prevailed among the Israelites about the 
commencement of the regal government, in the case of 
David when he visited his brethren wlio were serving in 
the army under Saul. The father of the youth intrusted 
him with a message and some provisions to carry to the 
camp. “ Take now, said he, an ephah of this parched 
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corn, and these ten loaves, and run to the camp to thy 
brethren ; and carry these ten cheeses unto the captain of 
their thousand.**’ After the stripling had slain the gigantic 
Goliah, the king put a question to him respecting his fa- 
mily, He answered this interrogatory by stating, that he 
was the son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite ; proceeding on the 
assumption that his father’s name could not be unknown 
to Saul.* 

The epoch at which we are called upon, at present, to 
contemplate the Hebrew community, is that very interest- 
ing one at which the wandering shepherd settles down 
into the stationary husbandman. The progeny of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, who tliemselves were pastoral 
chiefs, appear to have retained a decided predilection for 
that ^ancient mode of life. Moses, even when he had 
brought the twelve tribes within sight of the promised 
land, found it necessary to indulge the families of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh, so far as to give them the choice of 
a settlement beyond the Jordan, where they might devote 
themselves to the keeping of cattle. From the conduct 
of the other tribes, who showed no small reluctance to 
divide the land and enter upon their several inheritances, 
it has been concluded, with considerable probability, that 
they, too, would have preferred the erratic habits of their 
ancestors to the more restricted pursuits which their great 
lawgiver had prepared for them, amid corn fields, vine- 
yards, and plantations of olive.’f And Joshua said unto 
the children of Israel, How long are ye slack to go to 
possess the land which the Lord God of your fathers hath 
given you ? 
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Among the Arabs, the pastoral life is still accounted 
more noble than such occupations as lead to a residence in 
towns or even in villages. They think it, as Arvieux 
observes, more congenial to liberty ; because the man who 
with his herds ranges the deserts at large, will be far less 
likely to submit to oppression than people with houses and 
lands. This mode of thinking is of great antiquity in 
the eastern parts of the world. Diodorus Siculus, when 
speaking of the Nabathaeans in Arabia, relates, that they 
were, by their laws, prohibited from sowing, planting, 
drinking wine, and building houses ; every violation of 
the precept being punishable with death. The reason 
assigned for this very singular legislation is, their belief 
that those who possess such things will be easily brought 
into subjection by a tyrant ; on which account they con- 
tinue, says the historian, to traverse the ilesert, feeding 
their flocks, which consist partly of camels and partly of* 
sheep.* 

The fact now stated receives a striking confirmation 
from the notice contained in the book of Jeremiah respect- 
ing tlie Reehabites ; who, though they had for sevt‘rnl 
ages been removed from Arabia into Palestine, persevered 
in a sacred obedience to the command of their ancestor, 
who forbade them to build houses, sow land, plant vine- 
yards, or drink wine, but to dwell in tents, throughout 
all their gencrations.*f“ 

In regard to these jK^ints, the Hebrews arc thought to 
have entertained sentiments and desires not very different 
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from those of the Arabs. The life of a migratory shep- 
herd, too, has a close alliance with the habits of a free- 
booter ; and the attentive reader of the ancient history of 
the Israelites will recollect many instances, wherein the 
descendants of Isaac gave ample proof of their relation- 
ship to the posterity of Ismael. Among the people of 
Arabia the profession of a robber has at no time been ac- 
counted dishonourable. The courage and dexterity which 
such a life requires stand high in the estimation of tribes 
who are almost constantly in a state of war ; and of whom 
we may still speak in the language originally applied to 
their progenitor, w'hose hand, it was predicted, should be 
against every man, and every man‘’s hand against him.* 

The character of Abimelech, the son of Gideon, cannot 
appear to the reiider in any other light than that of a leader 
of marauders. The men of Shechem, w’hom he had hired to 
follow him, rcfus(‘d not to obey his commands, even when 
he added murder to robbery. His disorderly bands, equal- 
ly violent and faithless, are described as lurking in the 
mountains, and plundering all that came along that way.f 
Jephthali, in like manner, when he was thrust out by his 
brethren, became a captain of freebooters in the land of 
Tob ; “ and ^re were gathered vain men to Jephthah, 
and went out with him.”J But the ciders of Gilead did 
not, on that account, regard their countryman as less wor- 
thy to assume the direction of their affairs, and to be 
made head over all the inhabitants of their land, — an hon- 
our which he even hesitated to accej)t at their hands, when 
compared with the rank and emolument of the situation 
which they requested him to relinquish. 

Nor did David, the anointed king of Israel, think it 
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unsuitable to his high prospects to have recourse for a 
time to a predatory life. When compelled to flee from 
the presence of Saul, he took refuge in the cave of Adul- 
lain ; “ and every one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him, and he became a captain 
over them : and there were with him about four hundred 
men.”* It has been suggested, indeed, that the son of 
Jesse employed his arms against such persons only as 
were enemies to the Hebrews. But there is no good 
ground for this distinction. His conduct to Nabal, whose 
possessions were in Carmel, prove, that, when his camp 
was destitute of provisions, he deemed it no violation of 
honour to force a supply for the wants of his men, even 
from the stores of a friendly house. And David heard 
in the wilderness that Nabal did shear his sheep. And 
David did send out ten young men ; and David said unto 
the young men, Get you up to Carmel, and go to Nabal, 
and greet him in my name : And thus shall ye say to him 
that liveth in prosperity, Peace be both to thee, and peace 
be to thine house, and peace be to all that thou hast. 
And now I have heard that thou hast shearers : now, thy 
shepherds that were with us, we hurt thi|b not, neither 
was there ought missing unto them all the while they were 
in Carmel. Ask thy young men, and they will show thee : 
wherefore let the young men find favour in thine eyes ; 
for we come in a good day : Give, I pray thee, whatso- 
ever Cometh to thine hand unto thy servants, and to thy 
son David. And when David’s young men came, they 
spake to Nabal according to all those words in the name 
of David, and ccast^d. And Nabal answered David’s ser- 
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vants, and said, Who is David ? and who is the son of 
Jesse? There be many servants now a days that break 
away every man from his master. Shall I then take my 
bread, and my water, and my flesh that I have killed for 
my shearers, and give it unto men whom I know not 
whence they be? So David's young men turned their 
way, and went again, and came and told him all those 
sayings. And David said unto his men. Gird ye on every 
man his sword. And they girded on every man his 
sword ; and David also girded on his sword : and there 
went up after David about four hundred men, and two 
hundred abode by the stuff?'* 

The wise precaution adopted by Abigail saved the life 
of Nabal and of his household. This David himself ac- 
knowledged in his conversation with the wife of the 
Maonite ; for, said he to her at their meeting, ‘‘ blessed 
be thy advice, and blessed be thou which has kept me 
this day from corning to shed blood, and from avenging 
myself witli mine own hand. For in very deed, as the 
Lord God of Israel liveth, which hath kept me back from 
hurting thee, cxce])t thou hadst hasted and come to meet 
me, surely there had not been left to Nabal by the morn- 
ing light a sin|}e man to serve him in the tent or in the 
field." 

I have collected those fragments of personal history, in 
order to throw a few rays of light upon the state of so- 
ciety which characterized the era of the Hebrew common- 
wealth. That the times in which the judges ruled were 
barbarous and \insettled, is rendered manifest not less by 
the general tenor of events, than by the qualities which 
predominated in the public mind d iring the long period 
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from Joshua to the reign of SoJoniou. But although a 
considerable portion of that interval was spent in war, the 
new inhabitants of Canaan appear, on many occasions, to 
have lived with the old, on terms of friendly intercourse, 
or, at least, of mutual forbearance. 

In defiance of the prohibition imposed by Moses, they 
entered into alliances with them ; and not only took their 
daughters to be their wives, and gave their daughters to 
their sons, but even served their gods.* Nor did the 
terrors of political subjection oppose a lasting obstacle to 
this intermixture of families and of faith. It was during 
the ascendency of the Philistines that Samson went down 
to Timnath in search of a wife ; and his conduct in this 
respect, excited among his relatives no other sur})rise tluui 
that he should have preferred to his own countrywomen 
a^damsel from among their most constant and formidable 
enemics.-f- In like manner, ^^c find that while the lords 
of Gaza and Askelon exercised over the IIel)rews a wan- 
ton and very oppressive domination, the latter, neverllu- 
less, ivcrc in the practice of going “ down to the Philis- 
tines to sharpen, every man his share, and his coulter, and 
his axe, and his mattock.”:!: 

The affecting story of Ruth, too, lends an additional 
confirmation to the views now stated respecting the inter- 
course between the Hebrews and their neighbours, the 
more ancient occupiers of the soil. “It came to pass in 
the days when the judges ruled, that there was a famine 
in the land ; and a certain man of Bethlehem- Judah went 
to sojourn in the country of Moab, he and his wife and 
his two sons.” Upon the death of this Bethlehemite, lus sons 
marrivjd in their adopted country, and received such an 
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inlwritance among the children of Moab as enabled them 
to maintain their families in comfort and security as long 
as. they lived. Naomi, when become a widow and childless, 
gave way to the desire of returning into her native pro- 
vince ; and having heard that the Lord had visited his 
people in giving them bread, she went forth to return into 
the land of Judah.* 

Again, when David found it necessary to conceal him- 
self from the fury of Saul, he repaired to ‘‘ Mizpeh of 
Moab ; and he said unto the king of Moab, Let my father 
and my mother, I pray thee, come forth and be with you, 
till I know what God will do for me. And he brought 
them before the king of Moab ; and they dwelt with him 
all the while that David was in the cave.”*!- 

It is probable, that many others besides the husband of 
Naomi migrated to the country of Moab, in order to 
avoid the pressure of the famine with which the southfen 
tribes were afflicted. Nor does it appear that any prohi- 
bition existed against the reception of such Hebrew exiles, 
though belonging to a people whose policy and constitu- 
tion were avowedly opposed to the very principles on 
which the Moabite kingdom was established, and who, in 
fact, were destined to accomplish its overthrow. J In a 
vord, the Canaanitish nations showed a degree of liberali- 
ty and forbearance towards the invaders of their land, not 
very consi.stcnt with the fears which the latter excited, 
when advancing under the command of Joshua, nor with 
the intentions which they entertained, at that period, in 
regard to the ultimate object of their military enterprise. 
Such a state of things can only hv accounted for, on the 
supposition either that Divine Vrovidcnce restrained the 
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wrath and suspicion of the surrounding idolaters, as the 
fury of the lions was subdued in the den at Babylon; or that 
the peaceful and rather unwarlike habits of the Hebrews 
had removed all apprehension from the minds of their 
neighbours, and made them cease to regard their views as 
ambitious or formidable. 

These notices, gleaned from the field of sacred history, 
convey to us some degree of information in regard to the 
political relations of society among the Syrian tribes 
prior to the commencement of kingly government at Jeru- 
salem. The wars which were carried on at that early 
period, seem not to have been waged with any intention 
of permanent conquest, or even of territorial aggrandize- 
ment ; but merely to revenge an insult, to impose tribute, 
or to carry away slaves and cattle. The history of the 
judges supplies no facts which would lead us to infer, 
that, during any of the servitudes which, for their repeat- 
ed transgressions, were inflicted on the Hebrews, their 
land was taken from them or their cities destroyed by their 
conquerors. It was not till a later age, that a more syste- 
matic plan of conquest was formed by the powerful 
princes who governed beyond the Euphrates and the 
Tigris ; and who, not content with the uncertain submis- 
sion of tributaries, resolved to reduce the Israelites for ever 
to the condition of subjects or of bondmen. 

VII. The account which has been given of the civil and 
political constitution of the Hebrews would not be com- 
plete, were I to omit all notice of the tribe of Levi, the 
duties and revenues of which were fixed by peculiar laws. 
It may perhaps be thought by some readers, that this 
institution was more spiritual than civil ; but it will be 
found, upon suitable inquiry, that the Levitical offices 
comprehended a great variety of avocations much more 
closely c onnected with secular life than with the ministry 
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of the tabernacle, or with more attendance on the priest- 
hood. This sacred tribe, indeed, supplied to the whole 
nation of the Israelites, their judges, lawyers, scribes, teach- 
ers, and physicians ; for Moses, in imitation of the Egyp- 
tians, in whose wisdom he was early and deeply instructed, 
had thought proper to make the learned professions here- 
ditary in the several families of Levi's descendants. 

We find in the first chapter of the book of Numbers, 
the command of Almighty God to separate the tribe now 
mentioned from the rest of their brethren, and not to 
enrol them amongst those who were to engage in war. 
Thou shalt not number the tribe of Levi, neither take 
the sum of them among the children of Israel : But thou 
shalt appoint the Levites over the tabernacle of testimony, 
and over all the vessels thereof, and over all things that 
belong to it : they shall bear the tabernacle and all the 
vessels thereof, and they shall minister unto it, and shall 
encamp round about the tabernacle. And when the taber- 
nacle setteth forward, the Levites shall take it down ; and 
when the tabernacle is to be pitched, the Levites shall set 
it up ; and the stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to 
death.* 

It was determined by the same authority, that the chil- 
dren of Levi were to have no inheritance in the land, like 
the other tribes, but were to receive from their brethren, 
in name of maintenance, a tenth part of the gross pro- 
duce of their fields and vineyards.-|- The occupations for 
which they were set apart were altogether incompatible 
with the pursuits of agriculture or the feeding of cattle. 
It was deemed expedient, therefore, that they should be 
relieved from the cares and toil connected with the pos- 
session of land, and devote their whole attention to the 
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service of the altar and the instruction of the people. 
They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, said Moses in his 
last public address to Heaven, and Israel thy law : they 
shall put incense before thee, and whole burnt sacrifice 
upon thine altar.* 

To effect these wise purposes, it was necessary that the 
Levites should not be confined to one particular district 
of the country; but that they should be distributed 
among all the tribes, according to the extent of their 
several inheritances and the amount of their population. 
With this view the law provided that a certain number of 
cities should be set apart for them, together with such a 
portion of land as seemed requisite for their comfort and 
more immediate wants. Command the children of Israel 
that they give unto the Levites of the inheritance of their 
possession, cities to dwell in ; and ye shall also give unto 
the Levites, suburbs for the cities round about them. 
And ye shall measure from without the city on the east side 
two thousand cubits, and on the south side two thousand 
cubits, and on the west side two thousand cubits, 
and on the north side two thousand cubits; and the 
city shall be in the midst : this shall be to them the 
suburbs of the cities. So all the cities which ye shall 
give to the Levites shall be forty and eight cities: 
them shall ye give with their suburbs. And the cities 
which ye shall give .shall be of the possession of the chil- 
dren of Israel : from them that have many ye shall give 
many ; but from them that have few ye shall give few : 
every one shall give of his cities unto the Levites accord- 
ing to his inheritance which he inheriteth.'^t 

It \/as not till after the conquest and division of Camian, 
that the provisions of this enactment were practically fnl- 
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filled. Wlicii the other tribes were settled in their re- 
spective possessions, ‘‘ then came near the heads of the fa- 
thers of the Levites unto Eleazar the priest, and unto Jo- 
shua the son of Nun, and unto the heads of the fathers 
of the tribes of the children of Israel : And they spake 
unto them at Shiloh in the land of Canaan, saying. The 
Lord commanded by the hand of Moses to give us cities 
to dwell in, with the suburbs thereof for our cattle.”* 
The truth and justice of this appeal being admitted, the 
dwellings of the Levites were allotted as follows f— 


In the tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin, 13 

In Ephraim, Dan, and half tribe of Manasseh, 10 

In the other half tribe of Manasseh, Issachar, Asher, 
and Naphtali, - - - 13 

In Zebulun, lleubcn, and Gad, - 12 


48 

Assuming that the cubit was a foot and a half in length, 
the extent of land appropriated to every Levitical city 
must have been about eight hundred acres. It is true, 
tin re is a variation in the language used by the inspired 
penman on this head, which has not been fully explained, 
and which [)robably cannot be satisfactorily accounted for 
in any otlier way than by supposing that some ancient 
transcriber has unintentionally altered the numbers. In 
the fourth verse, the command of Jehovah is expressed in 
these terms : ‘‘ And the suburbs of the cities, which ye 
shall give unto the Levites, shall reach from the wall of 
the city and outward a thousand cubits round about.” 
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But it is immediately subjoined in the following verse, 

And ye shall measure from without the city on the east 
side two thousand cubits, and on the south side two thou- 
sand cubits, and on the west side two thousand cubits, 
and on the north side two thousand cubits ; and the city 
shall be in the ra^dst."’* 

It has been inferred by the greater number of writers 
on this subject, that the meaning of the Divine legislator 
was, that the two thousand cubits should be measured 
from a station at the centre of the city towards the four 
cardinal points ; and that the one thousand cubits should 
commence at the wall which surrounded the city on the east, 
west, north, and south. Menochius, for example, in his 
tract De Republica Hebrasorum^ has given a plan of the 
Levitical cities, with their suburban lands ; in forming 
which, he has proceeded on the assumption, that the two 
thousand cubits mentioned by Moses were measured 
from a central point in the interior of every such city, 
and, consequently, that the cities themselves w^ere just a 
thousand cubits square.-f 

According to this hypothesis, the ground on which the 
cities were built must be deducted from the eight hundred 
acres mentioned in a preceding paragraph. A square of 
a thousand cubits, or five hundred yards, contains nearly 
fifty-two acres ; which being subtracted from eight hun- 
dred, the remainder is about seven hundred and fifty 
acres, the extent of tlic suburbs allotted to the Levites 

for their cattle, and for their goods, and for all their 
beasts/'J 

The number of the sons of Levi, from a month old and 
upwards, according to the census taken on the plains of 

NumbcTf XXXV, S, i, r,. f Menochius Dc Rep. Heb. lib. ii. c. % 
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Moab, was twenty-three thousand. But let us suppose, 
that, at the period when they entered upon the possession 
of their cities, some time after the division of the land 
among the other tribes, they had increased to twenty-four 
thousand, and it will follow, that the male inhabitants in 
each of the towns must have amounted to five hundred. 
The females, we may presume, did not fall short of the 
other sex ; and if we make a small allowance for servants 
or domestic slaves, the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water attached to the ministrations of the tabernacle, the 
population of every city set apart for the Levites may be 
confidently rated at twelve hundred stationary inhabitants. 

If we follow the common principle of calculation applic- 
able to such cases, and fix on five as the number of in- 
dividuals composing a household, the families in each Le- 
vitical city would amount to about two hundred and forty. 
Seven hundred and fifty acres divided among two hun- 
dred and forty families would yield fully three acres to 
each, or something more than half an acre to every person 
old and young, — a quantity of land amply sufficient for 
the uses of all the inhabitants, both for comfort and con- 
venience ; and more particularly, as these suburban fields 
were not applied to the production of corn, but employed 
solely for the keeping of cattle, and the raising, j)erhaps, 
of such culinary vegetables as could not well be carried 
from a greater distance.* 


* The reader iwill be surprised at the following notice extracted from 
Bishop Horsley's Biblical Criticism, vol. i. p 187! “ Chapter xxxv. (Num- 
bers) V. 4., from the wall of the city and outward, a thousand cubits 
round about,” rather, says the bishop, *^from the centre of the city every 
way.'* This verse, be adds, describes tiie whole area of the city and the 
suburban space taken together. 

It is obvious, that this note by the very learned prelate must have been 
intended for the fifth verse instep of tlie fourth ; because, in the latter, the 
extent of land mentioned by the historian is only a thousand cubits, which 
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This computation is perfectly accurate, if we are right 
in supposing that the square of four thousand cubits com- 
prehended the space on which the city stood. But if the 
measurement alluded to began at the wall instead of the 
centre of the city, and extended two thousand cubits out- 
ward from that boundary ; and if the ground within the 
walls amounted to a thousand cubits every way, making, 
with the fields outside, five thousand cubits in all ; 
it will follow, that the land granted to the Levites, at 
every one of their stations, could not be less than twelve 
hundred acres, or fully one half more than resulted from 
the former calculation. But I have said that the majority 
of commentators agree as to the propriety of the smaller 
number; among whom we may reckon the names of Gro- 
tius, Patrick, Menochius, and Lownian. 

The opinion of Lewis, in regard to the lands set 
apart for the Levites, is equally singular and unautho- 
rised. ‘‘ Each of their cities, says he, had a suburl) with- 
out the walls extending every way for the space of a thou- 
sand cubits. This was made use of tol)uild barns, stables, 
out-houses, conveniences for hay and straw, and other ac- 
commodations, and, perhaps, for gardens of herbs and 
flowers. Erom the outside of this suburb there was a 
territory of two thousand cubits more, wliich was to be 
applied for pasture for their cattle. It was held unlawful 
to build houses, or plant trincyards, or sow corn in these 
fields. They were given them only to make their tlwcll- 


could not by f.ny means comprehend the “area of the city and the suburban 
space taken together.*' In the fifth verse, indewl, where the measurement 
is described as beginning at the wo//, and stretching outward two thousand cu- 
bits in*o the fteltis, I am satisfied that the words should have been, as tbf 
bishop suc'^ests, from Vie erntn'. of the city every rtny f for here, there 
can be no doi:ht. the limits assignet! by Jehovah embraced at once the city 
and the adjoining grounds «c? apart for the use of its inhabitants. The 
bishop's note, as it stands at present, is not only void of meaning, but i« 
adds moreover to a difhrulty which it was evidently his intention to remove. 
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ings more sweet, and that they might have the conveni- 
ence of cattle about them for provisions and other uses. 
So that the entire circuit of ground round every city, 
which stood exactly in the midst, was in the whole three 
thousand cubits ; a thousand for the suburbs, properly so 
called, and two thousand more for their pasture, called 
properly the fields of the suburbs.* 

It is not easy to conjecture on what grounds the author 
of the Hebrew Antiquities has founded this extravagant 
position, so directly opposed to the statement of Scripture. 
Other writers have differed as to the point at which the 
measurement began, whether at the wall or the centre of 
the city ; but no one, except Lewis, ever imagined that the 
suburban fields commenced at the distance of a thousand 
cubits from tlie city itself, and consequently extended 
three thousand cubits from the walls, and four thousand at 
least from the middle of the town. 

Every reader of the Bible is aware that six of the Levi- 
tical cities were invested with the special privilege of af- 
fording refuge and protection to a certain class of crimi- 
nals. The Jewish doctors maintain that this privilege, 
somewhat limited, belonged to all the forty-eight cities; 
for. being sacred, no act of revenge or mortal retaliation 
was |>ermitted to take place within their gates. Into the 
six cities of refuge, properly so called, the nianslayer could 
demand admittance whether the Levites were disposed to 
receive him or not ; and, on the same ground, he was en- 
titled to gratuitous lodging and maintenance until his cause 
was determined by competent judges. The Levites, they 
add, could exercise a discretionary power as to the reception 
of a homicide into any other of theii cities, and even in respect 


VOL. I. 


Origincs Hebrneic, vol. i. c. l!t. 
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to the hire which they might demand for the house which 
he used during his temporary residence. But the institu- 
tion of Moses, afterwards completed by Joshua, affords no 
countenance to these Rabbinical distinctions; and we have 
no reason whatever to believe that the benefit of asylum 
was attached to any Levitical cities besides Hebron, 
Shechem, Ramoth, Bezer, Kedesh, and Golan.* 

As learning, and the several professions connected with 
the knowledge of letters, were confined almost exclusively 
to the tribe of Levi, the distribution of its members 
throughout the whole of the Hebrew commonwealth was 
attended with many advantages. Every Levitical city 
became a school as well as a seat of justice. There the 
language, the traditions, the history, and the laws of their 
nation, were the constant subjects of study ; pursued with 
that zeal and earnestness which can only arise from the 
feeling of a sacred obligation, combined with the impulse 
of an ardent patrioti.sm. Within their holy walls were de- 
posited copies of their religious, moral, and civil institu- 
tions ; which it was their duty not only to preserve but 
to multiply. They kept, besides, the genealogies of tin* 
tribes ; in which they marked the lineage of every family 
which could trace its descent to the father of the faithful. 
Being well instructed in the law, and possessed of the 
annals of their people from the earliest days, they were 
well qualified to supply the courts with judges and scribes; 
men who were fitted not only to administer justice, but 
also to keep a record of all their decisions. It is perfect- 
ly clear, that in the reign of David and of the succeeding 
kings, the judges and other legal officers were selected 
from among the Levites ; there Ixjing at the period just 


Joshua XX. 7, 6. ; Numbers xxxv, 16. ; Deut. xix. 4. in. 
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mentioned, not fewer than six thousand of that body 
who held such appointments.* 

Michaelis represents the I^evitical order among the 
Hebrews in the light of a literary noblesse ; enjoying such 
a degree of wealth and consideration as to enable them to 
act as a counterpoise upon the secular aristocracy ; and to 
prevent, on the other hand, the adoption of those hasty 
measures which were sometimes to be expected from the 
democratical nature of the general government.^f* They 
were not merely a spirituality, but literati of all the facul- 
ties ; and by birth obliged to devote themselves to the 
sciences, for the cultivation of which they were so liberally 
rewarded. Like the Egyptian priesthood, they occupied 
the whole field of literature and science, and extended 
their iiupiiries to philosophy, theology, natural history, 
mathematics, jurisprudence, civil history, and even medi- 
cine. Perhaps, too, it was in imitation of the sages of 
the Nile, that the Hebrews made these pursuits hereditary 
in a consecrated tribe ; whence flowed this obvious advan- 
tage, that the sons of the Levites, from their earliest in- 
fancy, were introduced to scientific researches, and favoured 
with an education suited to the occupations in which their 
lives were to be spent. J In short, the institution bears 

all the marks of that wisdom by which the Mosaical eco- 
nomy is so remarkably distinguished, when view^ed as the 
basis of a constitution at once civil, religious, and political. 


41 


• 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. ; ‘2 Clhron. xix. 8. ; xxxiv. 13. 

■f JMichaelis’ Couinicniarics on the I^awM of !>Ioscs, vol, i. an. 52. 

:J: Michacliis, os above, and Jablonsky, Panth. Kgyp. Prolegomena, 2 1 , 
, 43. 
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The following works will be of great use to the young 
reader, who may be desirous to study, for his own 
satisfaction, the various subjects mentioned or alluded to 
in the foregoing chapter : — 

Hermani Conringii Exercitationes de Politia, sivc Dc Republica IlcbrjBorum. 
Petrus CunsBus De Repub. llebraBorum. 

Bonavent. Cornel. Bertram De Repub. lleb. 

Carolus Sigonius De Rep. Heb. 

Lowman on the Civil Government of the Hebrews. 

Abarbanelis Diss. de Statu et Jure Regio, ct de Judicum ct Regum Diffe- 
rentia. 

Rclandi Palestina. 

Disscrtationcs Miscellanea?. 

Selden de Synedriis. 

Spanheim, Charta Terra? Israelis. 

Lewis, Hebrew Antiquities, or Oiig. licb. 

Michaelis’ Commentaries on the Law' of Moses. 

Fleury, Mceurs des Israelites. 

Jenning's Jewish Antiquities. 

Bocharti Cieographia Sacra. 

Calmet. Dissertation siir la Police des Ilebrcux. 

Menochius, Dc Rep. Hebra?orum. 

Godwyn's Closes and Aaron. 

Parcau, Antiquitas Hebraica. 

HanneFs Observations. 

Border's Oriental Literature. 

Paxton's Illustrations of Scripture, 

Many of the above tracts arc to be found in the valuable collection of 
I’golini, entitled, Thesaurus Antiquiiatum Sacrarum," 34 vols. folio. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON THE RELIGIOUS RELIEF AND PRACTICES OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. 


Upon opening the book of Judges we meet with numerous 
and unquestionable proofs, that the tendency to idolatry 
which the congregation of Israel manifested during the 
whole of their journey through the wilderness, could no 
longer be restrained by the authority of thei’’ ordinary ru- 
lers. Amidst the corruption which ensued, and their fre- 
quent lapses into the grossest superstitions of the heathen, 
it may be difficult to ascertain with precision the theological 
opinions of the Hebrews after they took possession of the 
promised land ; and still more difficult, perhaps, to col- 
lect from their practice any determinate views, in regard 
to the principles on which they offered up their obeisance 
and veneration to the beings whom, from lime to time, 
they professed to worship. 

Were we to be guided solely by the institutes of the 
Mosaical law, we should find it easy to determine the 
exact limits of the creed which bound the faith of every 
Israelite, as well as the practical observances to which his 
ritual called him, in the annual course of his fasts and 
festivals. But in the outline of religious belief and usage 
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wliicli I am about to lay before the reader, we shall find 
oui sclves compelled to have recourse to very scanty mate- 
rials ; to those casual notices which are occasionally en- 
grafted upon the narrative of the historian, while he is 
pursuing some other object ; or contained in the remon- 
strances of the prophet, who is commissioned by Jehovah 
to upbraid and reform his wandering people. Whatever 
information can be derived from the sources now men- 
tioned, will be arranged under the three following heads : 

First, The notions of the ancient Hebrews respecting the 
Supreme Being as the creator and governor of the world. 

Secondly, The opinions and belief of the same people 
in reference to the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of reward and punishment ; and, 

Thirdly, The history and object of their idolatrous prac- 
tices prior to the Babylonish captivity. 

1. Corrupted as the religion of the Israelites became in 
the time of the J udges, we can still discover, in the opinions 
which prevailed amongst them, traces of that purer faith 
which enlightened and elevated the minds of the more 
ancient patriarchs. Some of the devotional compositions 
of the same period, breathe a spirit of piety not less re- 
fined and ardent tlian that which blessed the better days 
of David and his son, and of those good kings who suc- 
ceeded them on the throne of Judah. We find that the 
Hebrews recognized one great First Cause, as the source of 
all existence, and the director of all events. They cherish- 
ed the belief of an unceasing Providence, whose power 
and omniscience extend to all created things ; supporting 
the material wwld, and guiding all the operations ot 
mind. To this Almighty Being they looked up for the 
reward goodness and the punishment of vice; regard- 
ing him as privy to all tlioughts, and the witness of every 
actioii. “ 'rhe Lord killeth and maketh alive: he bringeth 
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down to the grave and bringeth up. The Lord maketh 
poor, and maketh rich : he bringeth low, and lifteth up. 
He raiscth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up 
the beggar from the dunghill, to set them among princes, 
and to make them inherit the throne of glory : for the 
pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he hath set the 
world upon them. He will keep the feet of his saints, 
and the wicked shall be silent in darkness ; for by strength 
shall no man prevail. The adversaries of the Lord shall 
be broken to pieces ; out of heaven shall he thunder upon 
them : the Lord shall judge the ends of the earth ; and he 
shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the horn of 
his anointed.”* 

I know not whether it has been remarked, that, in the 
Hebrew writings, a distinction may be traced between the 
notions entertained of Jehovah, when worshipped as the 
God of the whole earth, and when viewed merely as the 
patron and protector of the children of Israel. The lan- 
guage applied to the Almighty in the former relation is 
truly sublime and appropriate ; describing his attributes, 
his laws, and the rules of his government over man, in 
terms at once so suitable and so gratifying to the feeling 
of piety, that they are retained to the present day in the 
prayers, the hymns, and the doxologies of every church 
which admits the divine legation of Moses or of Christ. 

But the descriptions which are applied to the same om- 
nipotent and most gracious Being, when addressed as the 
tutelary God of the Hebrews, are very deficient in that 
dignity and elevation which belong to the greater part of 
the ancient Scriptures. The minute details of the Levi- 
tical law, for example, and the incessant interpositions of 


* l Samuel ii. 6 — 10. 
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help and counsel, the stretched-out arm, the warning voice, 
and the angry denunciations which sometimes accompanied , 
the exercise of the Mosaicai government as well as the sub- 
sequent administration of the Judges, are very apt to with- 
draw the veneration of a hasty reader from those peculiar 
qualities of the Divine nature, which were invoked and 
adored by the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
In the God of Israel, a reader of this description will not 
readily recognize the eternal and all-powerful Sovereign of 
heaven and earth. On the contrary, he will persuade him- 
self, that, in adopting such crude notions of Divine 
Providence, it would be impossible to avoid the rudest 
shocks to his faith, and the grossest insult to his piety ; 
and that it would be better for the world to be without 
any form of religion at all, than to profess one so utterly 
inconsistent with our first and deepest impressions of the 
Almighty Creator 

Tile ground of objection in this case arises from the 
imbecility of the human mind ; which, in its first attempts 
at reasoning, finds it very difficult to connect the minute 
and complicated events of human life with the exercise 
of that general and unlimited superintendence whicli re- 
spects the universe at large. In the infant state of society, 
it is not enough that a belief be held in Almighty God as 
the maker and governor of the world. The weakness 
and fears of man require also, that tlie Divine attributes 
shall be brought down and accommodated to the muiti- 
tude of his dangers and necessities ; and that his religions 
confidence shall be confirmed, not only in regard to the 
great facts of creation and providence, but also to the full 
extent of his own individual concerns, his hopes and his 
jirospccts, his labours by day and liis safety during the 
ii’ght. For thc.->e reasons the God whom he worships 
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must not only be God of the heaven above and of the 
eartli beneath, but he must also be, in a particular man- 
ner, the guardian of his nation, the benefactor of his tribe, 
the protector of his family, and even his personal adviser 
and friend. The early history of all nations is thus ren- 
dered the persontficaiimi of a particular providence ; a 
series of interpositions, to effect certain objects which 
would not otherwise have come to pass, and to prevent 
casualties which could not otherwise have been avoided. 

The language of devotion, accordingly, will be found 
to assume its peculiar character from the different ]:3oints 
at which it contemplates the attributes of the Divinity ; 
and will be more or less sublime in proportion to tbe 
event which it celebrates, or the object to which it aspires. 
Nor is this distinction confined to the economy of the He- 
brews. On the contrary, the same views of a special pro- 
vidence, which could hardly be reconciled to the general 
superintendence of one great Mind, have led to the same 
results in all the ancient forms of religion. 

The primaeval faith in all countries appears, indeed, 
to have recognized only one Divinity, the fountain of 
all existence spiritual and material, the author of all 
events, and the witness of all actions. Even in the 
mythologies of Greece and Rome, we find remaining 
the lofty ideas which were entertained of tlieir gods, 
before their notions were contaminated by the intermix- 
tures of the more vulgar polytheism.* But the Psalms, 


• The reader may perhaps derive some amusement from the following 
extracts, relating to this interesting subject, chiefly compiled and abridged 
from the learned work of Cudworth, the Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse. The lirst is taken from tlie Commentary of Proclus. 

Tovhku, a-vv TM Atog 9r«Aiir hrot 

ev^xpov 

novT«u T* tir^vyfrov, yxtn^ r 
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and more particularly the writings of the prophets, 
afford many examples of splendid imagery, wherein 
the Almighty is described in all the perfection of 

n xctt vuuru vet^ret^tt yttnn 

Kcci uXXet rt xuifrx. 

Translated thus by Aug. Steuchus Eugubinus - 
Fuerunt intra Jovem cum univcrso 
Aetberea vastitas, et Cseli prteclara sublimitas, 

Immensique maria et telluris inclyts latitude, 

Occanusque ingens, depressaque tartara terraj, 

Fluminaque et pontus sine fine, et cetera cuncta. 

The next is a quotation, by the same author, from the metrical fragments 
which were known among the ancients as the Hymns of Orpheus : — 

Zlv; yffSTC, ZtVf v^e6T6( a^^^tKt^eevpos : 

Zsvf Ztvg fAiTTct, Aid$ la vetrret riTvxrott ; 

Ziwf yfrSTo, Zivi uf£^Qroq ItActo vvfi(pn : 

Zfv$ yettug ri xati av^upav : 

Zit)$ wroo) xxfTAtpj Zfv$ uKotfAatrtv witgo; : 

Zfu; TTorrsu Ziv; nXicq rsAijv)) ; 

ZfV{ Ziuj uvrdi «3r<*fTA>r u^^iyiPi^Xti ; 

*Er a^oerof, Ui yfifiTOM, ayeuPTin, 

Translated as follows by Vigerius 

Princeps postremusque Jovis, qui fulmine camlet : 

Hie caput mediumque simul, cui cuncta creantur : 

IHe solum ac cieli stellatos sustinet axes : 

Mas natus Joris est, natus Jovis Integra virgo: 

Spiritus est cunctis, validusque est Jupiter ignis : 

Jupiter est pclagi radix, est lunaque soltpic : 

Rex idem, reruniquc parens, et originis auctor, 

Unica vis, daemonque unus, qui cuncta gubernat. 

The verses now to be transcribed from Sophocles arc worthy of the finest cor.- 
ceptioDS of the Deity ever entertained either by Jew or Christian : — 

*£rj: xXnhixtc-tf, Im 

*Of r trfv^f, xxi yxtxp fcxx^xp 

n«rr«tf Tf ;^ac^«T«v otifiM KUPtfiMV a. t. X. 

Unus profecto, unus est tantum Deus, 

Cacli Holique maebinam qui condidit, 

Vadumque ponti csrulum, et vim spiritus, Ac. 

The ideas of Euripides were not less elevated than those of his predecessor 
jK the SI Icndid career of dramatical composition. The language i*» the 
fdPowing extract will remind the leametl reader of the beautiful passage in 
one of the prophetical books, where the Almighty is said to be clothed with 
light as with a garment. 
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his attributes ; as possessing universal empire ; as being 
every where present ; and as knowing the secrets of a// 


Sf TOP avro^vn, TOP fp 

'Of ftfp TTi^t $* •• 

NdJ itcXcj(,^aq, utc^tTdq r 
O^Xoq UfA^t^t^iVU. 

Te, qui a te ipso es, quique aetherio 
Kerum omne genus turbine versas, 

Quern Clara dies circumdat, quamque 
Multicolor tegit nox, quemque astrorum 
Vis non uno lumine fulgens 
Circum assiduo volvitur orbe. 

Of the liatin poets we find several writing as follows : — 

Est profecto Deus, qui, qute nos gerimus, auditquc videtqtic.' 

Quotidic ille scit quis hie qusrat malum. 

Iterum ille earn rem judicatam judicat, 

Bonos in aliis tabulis excerptos habet. 

Atque hoc scelesti illi in animuin inducunt suum 
Jovem se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 

Sed operam et sumptum perdunt, quia 
Nihil ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii.-|* 

Jupiter qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus 
Vitale aevuni, quern penes spes vitaeque sunt hominum omnium 
Da diem hunc sospitem, quacso, rebus meis agundis.^ 

Ille pater rectorque Dedni, cui dextra trisulcis 
Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem.§ 


O qui res hominunique Dedmquc 
^temis regis imperils, ct fulmine terres.l| 

O pater, O hominum Divumque eeterna potestas.^ 


Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 
liaudibus, qui res hominum et Deorum, 

Qui mare et terras, variisque mundum 
Temperat horis ? 

Unde nil majiis generatur ipso 

Nec viget quidquuni simile, aut secundum 

* Plant. Captiv. Act ii. Seen. ‘ 2 . 1 Plaut. Rudens, in prolog. t Idem Pani. Act v. 

Seen. 1 . § Ov:.;. Metamonih. Hh. iii. I VirglUm, Encid. lib. i. % Idem. Encld. lib. x 

•• Ilornt. Uh. i. otic 
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hearts. ♦ It is He who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand^ and meted out heaven with a span, 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance. All nations before him arc as nothing; and they 
are counted to liim less than nothing, and vanity. It is 
He that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inha- 
bitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; that strctcheth out 
the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a 
tent to dwell in. Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number : he calleth them all by the greatness of 
his might; for that he is strong in power. Hast thou not 
known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, faintctli not, 
neither is weary 

These expressions are suitable to the dignity of the 
Divine attributes, so far as those attributes can be com- 
prehended by the human intellect. But when Jehovah 
is represented as the tutelary God of Israel, the words 
and actions ascribed to liim arc of a much more familiar 
nature. The same prophet, from whose writings the 
above quotations are made, introduces the Almighty, the 
Lord God of Hosts,'” as saying, “ Go, get thee unto 
this treasurer, even unto Shebna, which is over the house, 
and say. What hast thou here, and whom hast thou 
here?”*)* Again he assures us, “ Thus hath the I^ord 


Qui terrain incneni, qui mare lemperat 
Ventosum, et i^rbes, regnaque tristia, 

Divosque, mortalcsque turbas, 
imperio regit unus aequo.* 

« ll((rat. lib. ill. ode 1. 

• r^^aiub xl. I J. 17. 22 . 2 #!. 28 . ; xliv. 24 . ; li. C. Mi. ; Iwi. I. 
xxii. l.'i, lu. 
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spoken unto me, Like as the lion and the young Jion 
roaring on his prey, when a multitude of shepherds is 
called forth against him, he will not be afraid of their 
voice nor abase himself for the noise of them ; so shall 
the Lord of Hosts come down to fight for Mount Zion, 
for the hill thereof. As birds flying, so will the Lord of 
Hosts defend Jerusalem.*”* To the Assyrian monarch, 
the relentless enemy of the Hebrews, the voice of Jeho- 
vah is thus lifted up : ‘‘ I know thy abode, and thy go- 

ing out, and thy coming in, and thy rage against me. 
Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult, is come up 
into mine ears ; therefore I will put my hook in thy nose^ 
and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by 
the way by which thou camest/'*“f- 

It is perhaps too obvious to require remark, that, al- 
though the Hebrew writers, in the language which they 
applied to Almighty God, agreed with those of all other 
ancient nations in making a distinction between the su- 
preme Deity as the Creator of the universe, and the 
[jarticular exercise of his providence by which their 
own country was protected, yet the former did not, 
like the others, fall into the absurdities of polytheism, and 
multiply the number of their gods. Throughout the 
various pages of the several tracts which compose the 
Old Testament, there is to be found no difference of opi- 
nion as to the great truth, that the Maker of heaven and 
earth was the only God of Sion, and that besides him 
there was none else. Even the repeated idolatries of 
Israel seem never to have obliterated from their minds 
the fundamental article of their religion — the unity of God. 
Describing Him as the patron, the king, and even the 


Isaiuli XX xi. 4, •*«. 


Isaiah xxxvii. 2B, 21). 
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proprietor of thm land ; the giver of their laws, the di- 
rector of their ceremonies, and the leader of their armies ; 
as hating those whom they themselves had reason to dis- 
like or to fear, and as punishing those at whose hands 
they had suffered injustice or oppression; they found it 
impossible sometimes not to attribute to Jehovah the feel- 
ings, the passions, and the policy of a man. But, when 
the proper occasions returned, the same authors failed 
not to call to mind that the great Being whom they wor- 
shipped was the sovereign of the universe ; that he was 
clothed with eternal majesty, that his throne was esta- 
blished of old, and that he was from everlasting.* As 
for the gods of the heathens, they knew they were but 
idols, and that it was the Lord alone that made the heavens ; 
that in his hand are all the corners of the earth, and the 
strength of the hills is his also ; that the sea is his, and he 
made it, and that his hands prepared the dry land.f 
Animated with the spirit of devotion, they invited all the 
world to praise God as the common father and guardian 
of the whole creation. O praise the Lord of heaven ; 
praise him in the heights : Praise him all ye angels of his ; 
praise him all his host. Praise him sun and moon ; praise 
him all ye stars of light : praise him all ye heaven of 
heavens, and ye waters that arc above the heavens. Let 
them praise the name of the Lord ; for he spake the word 
and they were made ; he commanded and they were 
created. He hath made them fast for ever and ever ; he 
hath given them a law which shall not be broken.’’^ 

2. But the Hebrews not only believed in the existence 
and providence of one eternal God, who had chosen tliein 
to himself to be a peculiar people. Their religious faith, 


xciii. 3. 


f F^>alnl xcv, 4, 5. 


:J: pMiliit cxlviii. 1 — ^ 
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at the period now under consideration, was, moreover, 
distinguished by the views which it embraced relative to 
the Evil Principle, as opposed to the plans and motives of 
the Divine Benevolence. 

The simple theology which they held prior to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, taught them that all events, whether 
prosperous or adverse, proceeded from the direct counsel 
and appointment of Jehovah; that good and evil sprang 
from the same source; that life and death, heat and 
cold, light and darkness, pain and enjoyment, were 
measured out by the same hand, through the instrumentali- 
ty of different agents. Their creed admitted the important 
tenet, that, among the various orders of intellectual beings 
superior to man, there were some who delighted in obedience 
and happiness ; while others, actuated by pride and ma- 
lignity, found their most acceptable employment in di- 
recting the arrows of affliction, and in covering with dark- 
ness and fear the hearts of the human race. But the He- 
brew divines never allowed themselves to doubt that 
these spirits, as well as the more beneficent ministers of 
his will, were under the constant and immediate control of 
the omnipotent God ; and that they exceeded not, in the 
commissions with which they were intrusted, the bounds of 
his authority, nor extended their destructive services be- 
yond the precise object which they were meant to realize. 
These evil angels were even understood to occupy a place 
n the presence of the Eternal, as did the other intclli- 
gcncics who were employed only in messages of goodness; 
and both were indiscriminately called the sons of God and 
enrolled in the host of heaven. 

The doctrine now stated receives full and various illus- 
tration from several passages of Scripture. When Ahab, 
for example, was about to adopt the foolish measures 
which were made to result in the punishment of his sins 
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the sacred historian unfolds the counsels of the Almighty . 
in the following terms : — And Micaiah said, Hear thou 
therefore the word of the Lord : I saw the Lord sitting 
on his throne, and all the host of heaven standing by him 
on the right hand and on the left. And the Lord said, 
Who will persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at 
Ramoth Gilead ? And one said on this manner, and an- 
other said on that manner. And there came forth a spirit, 
and stood before the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. 
And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith ? And he said, 

I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all his prophets. And he said, Thou shall persuade 
him, and prevail also : Go forth, and do so."*’* 

It is not our business at present to inquire into the mat- 
ter and authority of Micaiah’s vision ; but we may be 
certain that the theological views which it embraces were 
in perfect agreement with the belief of the two kings 
whom he addressed, as well as with that of his country- 
men at large. The good and evil s[)irits are reprcsenteil 
by him as standing around the throne of God, the one 
class on the riglit hand and the other on the left, and as 
equally ready to execute his commands: and whatever 
allowance we may be disposed to make for oriental figure, 
and the adaptation of divine things to the conception of 
an illiterate people, we must at least admit, that the Per- 
sian doctrine of the Two Princicles was not yet known 
to the inhabitants of Palestine. 

There is not in any part of the Old Testament which was 
written before the captivity* the slightest allusion to Satan, 
as being the head of the malignant angels, or as having 
set up a kingdom for himself, in opposition to the gracious 
^tcnlu ns of the Almighty in behalf of man. When, for 


1 Kings xxii. 10 — 22. 
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instance, Abimclcch, the son of Gideon, quarrels with the 
people of Shechem, the compiler of the book of Judges 
informs us, that God sent an evil spirit between Abi- 
melech and the men of Shechem ; and the men of 
Shechem dealt treacherously with Abimelech."’ Again, 
when Saul, the unhappy king of Israel, laboureil under 
the uihrmities of a debilitated or melancholy mind, we arc 
told, by the sacred annalist, that an “ evil spirit from the 
Lord troubled him.” And SauPs servants said unto 
him, Behold now, an evil spirit from the Lord troubletli 
tliec; Let our lord now command thy servants, which 
are before thee, to seek out a man who is a cunning 
player on a harp : and it shall come to pass, when the 
evil spirit from God is upon thee, that he shall play 
with his hand, and thou shalt be well. And it came to 
pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that 
David took an harp, and played with his hand : so Saul 
was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.”* 

There is another occurrence mentioned in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, which at once corroborates 
the opinion here stated in regard to the doctrine of the 


^ 1 Samuel xvi. 14, 15, 1«. 2.3. 

The effee*; produced by tlie singing of the celebrated Farinclli on Philip of 
^pain bears some .’inalogy to the case of David and Saul. 

“ The deplorable; state of despondency to which the king became reduced 
was such, that he refused to shave or appear in public. t)ii the arrival of 
Farinelli, the queen resolved to try the effect of music, and she ordered a 
concert to be performed in an apartment adjoining the king's. Farinelli 
sang one of his best airs, which caught the attention of Philip, who was 
quite overcome. Before he had concluded, the king ordered Farinelli into 
his presence, and, bestowing the warmest encomiums on his talent, pro* 
iiiiscd to grant whatever he might request, Farinclli seized the opportunity, 
and, in the most respectful terms, cntrcatcil that his majesty would allow his 
attendants to shave and dress him. '!'hc Iving consented ; his disorder abated 
daily through tlie application of the same remedy, and a perfect cure was -it 
length the result ,'’’ — Ilisforff i]f Music, 


VOL, I. 
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ancient Hebrews, and also illustrates the change which took 
place, in their language at least, on the same subject, after 
their residence in the Babylonian territory. In the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the second book of Samuel, it is said, 
that ‘‘ the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, 
and he moved David against them to say. Go number 
Israel and Judah.^ The king, it is well known, obeyed 
the impulse thus communicated to him, and gave orders 
to the captain of his host, to make an enrolment and cen- 
sus of the whole people ; in consequence of which, the na- 
tion was visited with a sore pestilence, which swept away 
about seventy thousand men.* 

In the twenty-first chapter of the first book of Chro- 
nicles, which, the reader is aware, was compiled after the 
return from Babylon, the same event is narrated as fol- 
lows:— And Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked 
David to number Israel.” The result, according to this 
edition of the history, was the same as tliat which has 
been already stated. And God was displeased with this 
thing, therefore he smote Israel. So the Lord sent a pcs- 
tilence upon Israel, and there fell of Israel seventy thou- 
sand nicn.”-f- 

The dispensation of Divine Providence here recorded is 
not unattended with considerable difficulty, under what- 
ever light it may be presented to our consideration. The 


• 2 Samuel xxiv. 1, 2. 15.; 1 Chron. xxi. 1, 2. M. 
f ParkhuiDt, under the word iwv, observes, that it is used in the sense ot 
an adversary or opposcr, Numbers xxii. 22. ; 1 Samuel xxix. 4. ct al. 
freq. And so I would understand it, 1 Chron, xxi. 1. of a human (uhrr- 
Compare 2 Samuel xxiv. 1. which, perhaps, may be best rcmlerctl. 
And affain the an^cr of JcJutvnh icas hhuUed uf^tiinst Israel^ HH nO'T, 
and DaxUl xvns moved against them hy (^onc*s) sayiuj^ ; or rather indcHnitcly. 
And on nwvrd David against them, saying^ do nnniher Israel and ./tidah.^' 
This is a very weak attempt to remove an imaginary dillicuUy, 
founded, k»o, upon a scruple relative to Divine Providence, wliich w'us not 
fell in the early lo which the event refers. 
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former statement is the more explicit^ inasmuch as it as- 
cribes the melancholy event in question to the direct and 
avowed purpose of the Almighty to punish his people for 
their transgressions. The author of the book of Chronicles, 
on the contrary, availing himself of the learning which he 
had acquired in the East, and influenced by a suitable 
tenderness for the harmony of the Divine attributes, refers 
the act of temptation to the malignity of the Evil Principle. 

‘‘ Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to 
number the people.” 

It deserves to be noticed, too, in this case, that the de- 
mon which enticed the king of Israel into the undutiful 
act which brought so heavy a requital upon the heads of his 
subjects, is no longer described as an evil spirit from the 
Lord nor as having received any commission from the 
Almighty to infatuate the mind of the royal son of Jesse, 
and thereby to accomplish the objects of the divine indig- 
nation. Satan, on the contrary, appears before us, in the 
narrative, as an independent and voluntary agent. There 
is no mention made of any warrant or authority for the 
attack which he makes on the tranquillity of the peculiar 
people. He “ stood up,” says the recoi'd, against Israel, 
and provoked David to commit a heinous offence against 
the majesty of Heaven. 

This view of the occurrence coincides exactly with the 
principles of the eastern philosophers ; who, in order to 
account for the mixture of good and evil in the present 
world, adopted the narrow expedient (jf suggesting the 
operation of two powerful Principles, as affecting the 
course of events ; happiness and perfecti«)n being the ob- 
ject of the one, while the production of misery and con- 
fusion employed all the efforts of the other. It would be 
inconsistent with the purpose which I ani now [>ursuing, to 
give even an outline of the ojnnions just mentioned ; for the 
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remarks which I have here ventured to lay before the 
reader are meant to be confined to the illustration of this 
single position, namely, that the Hebrews, while under 
the government of their J udges and early kings, were not 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Two Principles. 

I have reserved till now the consideration of the re- 
markable details which are brought forward in the first 
chapter of the book of Job ; because, on account of an 
inference drawn from them by a celebrated author, it will 
be necessary to inquire into their import with some de- 
gree of minuteness. Bishop Warburton, as every one 
knows, has fixed the era of the book now named to the 
period of the return from Babylon ; resting his conclusion 
chiefly on the fact, that the existence of Satan is, in that 
work, distinctly stated and acknowledged. This deduc- 
tion, I need scarcely add, proceeds on an assumption 
on the part of the writer that h^has already proved, that, 
prior to tlie captivity, the history of moral evil, as con- 
nected with the principalities and powers of darkness, had 
not been revealed to such of the Hebrews as derived all 
their theology from the study of the Pentateuch. 

Now there ^vas a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also 
among them. And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence 
comest thou F Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, 
From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up 
and down in it. And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast 
thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like 
him in the earth, % perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God and escheweth evih? Then Satan answered 
the Lord, and said, Doth Job fear God for nought.^ 
Hast not thou made an hedge about him, and about his 
house, and about all that he hath on every sitlfc F thou hast 
blessed the work of his hands, and his substance is in- 
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creased in the land : But put forth thine hand now, and 
touch .all that he hath, and he will curse thee to thy face. 
And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that he hath is 
in thy power; only upon himself put not forth thine hand. 
So Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord.”* 
Having quoted the verses which I have just transcribed, 
the learned author of the Divine Legation observes, that 
the finding Satan in the scene is a strong proof that the 
work was composed in the age we have assigned to it. 
This evil Being was little known to the Jewish people till 
about this time. Their great lawgiver, where he so fre- 
quently enumerates and warns them of the snares and 
temptations which would draw them to transgress the 
law of God, never once mentioned this capital enemy of 
Heaven ; yet this was an expedient which the wisest Pagan 
lawgivers thought of use to keep the populace in the ways 
of virtue. Nay, when the end of that sacred history which 
Moses composed obliged him to treat of Satan’s grand 
machination against mankind, he entirely hides this wicked 
spirit under the animal which he made his instrument. 
On the return from the captivity, we find him better 
known ; and things then are ascribed to him, as the im- 
mediate and proper author, which (while Divine Provi- 
dence thought fit to keep back the knowledge of him) 
were before given in an improper sense to the first and 
ultimate Cause of all things.”* 

The bishop afterwards, having adored the wisdom of 
God in bringing truths gradually to light as the fulness of 
time drew nigh, remarks, that two of the principal tenets 
which were thus communicated to the Hebrew nation, 
were the History of Satan, and the Doctrine of a 


Job i. (U.t2. 


t Warburtoa's Divine licgation, book vi. section 2 
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Futuuk Statk. Now, says lie, besides the use of these 
two truths to the general economy, they were of great ad- 
vantage to the Jewish people at those very junctures when 
each was first made known to them. The history of 
Satan^ it is evident, they were brought acquainted with 
Ammg t\\Q\v captivity ; and nothing could better secure 
them from the dangerous error of the Two Principles, 
which was part of the national religion of the country into 
which they were led captive.* 

With the utmost deference for tlie genius and learning 
of tliis great writer, I cannot but think tliat his conclu- 
sion is very ill supported by the facts of the case upon 
which it is made to rest. Had the book of Job been 
composed after the captivity, it is almost certain that the 
evil spirit would not have been introduceil into the pre- 
sence of Jeliovah, to receive authority to afflict the most 
perfect man upon earth : because, as the bishop himself ob- 
serves, the Hebrews, on their return from the banks of 
the Euphrates, ‘‘ascribed things to Satan as the imme- 
diate and proper author, which were before given, in an 
improper sense, to the first and ultimate Cause of all 
tilings.” The afflictions of the man of Uz arc, by the 
wTitcr of the book of Job, attributed to a direct and posi- 
tive warrant on the part of Jehovah, granted to Satan as 
his instrument,— a statement which certainly accords much 
better with the simple theology which prevailed in the 
time of the Judges, than with the more guarded system 
of opinions which the Jews brought from the land of their 
servitude. The malignant emissary who was let loose 
against the Arabian patriarch, bears hardly any resemblance 
to the prince of devils, who, at a later period, is described 


^ Jlivine Lei'atiun, ns above. 
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as opposing his kingdom to that of Heaven, and as waging 
an incessant war against the plans and servants of the 
Omnipotent. The Satan who vented his malice upon 
Job, accompanied the sons of God into the presence of 
the great Father of the universe, listened to questions, 
and showed himself ready to obey commands ; and such, 
I repeat, is not the character of the master demon, whom 
the Jews, after the time of Ezra, were used to contemplate 
as the enemy of God and of man. 

But the reasoning of the bishop may be supposed to 
draw some degree of cogency from the circumstance, that 
the name as well as the existence of the evil spirit were 
unknown to the Israelites until they went into Babylon ; 
because, if such were the fact, it would be perfectly just 
to conclude, that any book in which the name of Satan is 
mentioned must have been written after the captivity. 
But no weight whatever can be attached to this distinc- 
tion; for the word Satan, signifying an adversary or 
accuser^ is found in the earliest writings of the Hebrew 
people. When, for example, the angel opposed Balaam 
on his impious journey, the divine UiCssenger is said to 
have acted the part of Satan, luurb mrr' ixbn. A simi- 
lar expression occurs in the thirty-eighth Psalm, in the 
seventieth, and in the hundred and ninth ; ‘‘ Set thou a 
wicked man over him, and let Satan stand at his right 
hand.’’ The mere use of the term, indeed, proves nothing; 
for in the more ancient comjjositions of the Jews it was em- 
ployed as a simple appellative, and not as a proper name. 
The word Satan, therefore, in those writings, does not ne- 
cessarily mean an evil spirit, but an accuser generally; and, 
for this reason, the expression just quoted from the hun- 
dred and ninth Psalm might have been translated, ‘‘ Set 
thou a wicked man over him as liis judge, and let an ac- 

9 
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cuser be placed at his right hand, to load him with the im- 
putation of atrocious guilt.” 

It is perfectly clear, on the slightest inspection of the 
sacred Scriptures, that the Hebrews were familiarly ac- 
quainted with the term which is applied, in the book of 
Job, to the emissary who went forth to persecute that holy 
man. The kindred language of Arabia, too, afforded a 
similar expression to denote the qualities of an accuser, 
whether among men, or among beings of a higher order. 
But it docs not appear that the people of western Asia, the 
Hebrews and the Arabians, had acquired at the time when 
the life of Job was written, any knowledge of that “ His- 
tory of Satan,” which the captive Israelites obtained dur- 
ing their detention in Assyria. The enemy of Job was 
not the same evil spirit which, after the captivity, awaked 
the fears and modified the theological views of the He- 
brews. No writer wdio believed in the Two Principles, 
to the extent which the Jews did after their return to their 
native land, would have introduced the prince of the 
devils into the presence of Jehovah. The designs and 
attributes ascribed to Satan after that period, are utterly 
irreconcilable with the supposition that he should have 
been permitted to appear among the sons of God, and in- 
trusted with a commission from the very mouth of the 
Eternal; whence it may be inferred, with much appear- 
ance of truth, that the book of Job w^as written long be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

So far as any conclusion can be founded upon notices 
which are at once scanty and casual, y>c might perhaps 
be justified in stating that the opinions entertaintd bv 
the Jews, in regard to supernatural agency, did not ex- 
clude from the .service of the Almighty the ministration?^ 
even of those hss jK'rfect spirits whose office it was, ac- 
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cording to the notions of a simple and illiterate age, to 
convey to the bar of Heaven a record of human guilt, and 
to return thence with power and authority to punish it. 
The accusing demon is represented as just having finished 
a survey of the earth, in the discharge of his ungracious 
duty ; and hence the question is put relative to the char- 
acter of Job, whose life and circumstances the watchful 
emissary could not have failed to mark with due attention. 
The other angels, it may be presumed, were employed on 
a more pleasant service, as guardians to the good, and 
supporters to the weak ; but it admits not of doubt, 
at the same time, that, agreeably to the system of the 
Arabian philosopher, both orders of spirits, the good and 
the bad, appeared occasionally to make a report, so to 
speak, of their several provinces ; and, according to what 
they had seen and recorded, to implore from the great 
Judge the exercise of wrath or of mercy.* 

This picture of the Divine administration, so different 
from that which must necessarily be drawn from the mo- 
dified hypothesis of the Two Principles whicli was 
adopted by the Jews in the East, militates strongly against 
the argument of Warburton, respecting the era of the 
lK)ok of Job. “ The finding Satan in the scene,” so far 


• Some traces of this simple theology may be discovered in various parts 
of the Oid Testament, written at a pcriotl considerably later than the book 
of Job. I saw by night, says the prophet Zechariah, and behold a man 
riding upon a red horse, and he stood among the myrtle trees tliat were in 
the bottom, and behind him were there red horses, speckled, and white. 
Then said I, O my lord, what are these ? And the angel that talked with 
me, .said unto me, 1 will show thee w'hat these be. And the man that stood 
among the myrtle trees answered and said, These are they ttham the Lord 
hath sent to walk to and fro upon the earth,''* In the vision, too, of the four 
chariots, “ the angel answered and said, These are tlie four spirits of the 
heavens, which go forth from standing before the I^ord of ajU the earth. 
And he said, (let you hence, walk to and fro through the earth. So they 
walked to and fro through the ea^ih.* And they said, “ We have walked 
to and fro through the earth, and behold all the earth sitteth still and is at 
rest.” Zechariah i. d, 9, 10, 11.; vi. 5. 7, 9. 
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from being a strong proof that the work was composed in 
the age which he has assigned to it^ appears on all sound 
principles of reasoning to establish the very reverse ; be- 
cause, while in the earlier times of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, the ministry of evil spirits, as the direct agents 
and instruments of Providence, was distinctly recognized, 
we perceive, that, after the captivity, sin and pain were, as 
the bishop himself expresses it, ascribed to the devil as 
the immediate and proper author.”* 


* It is by no means the main object of the above observations to deter, 
mine the era at wliich the book of Job was written. The opinion of learned 
men, indeed, is generally opposed to the notion which Warburton adopted 
from former writers, who ascribed the composition of that interesting drama 
to certain Jews who resided in the territory of Babylon. The oldest book 
we have remaining,*’ says Bishop Sherlock, “ is the book of Job : there is all 
the appearance that can arise from internal characters, that it was written 
before any of the books of Moses. I know that some have endeavoured to 
bring down this ancient writer to the times of the Babylonish captivity, and 
supi)ose the book to have been written for the consolation of the captives in 
their distress. But if you suppose it written for the sake of the Jews, is it 
not strange that there should not be in a discourse of such a kind, one single 
word of the law of Moses ; nor so much as one distant allusion to any rite 
or ceremony of the law, or any one piece of history later than Moses, nor 
to any of the forms of idolatry for which the Jews sullcred at the time of 
their capiivity ? The conjecture would be as ingenious and well-founded, 
should any critic suppose that the Iliads of Homer were written to celebrate 
the military expeditions of the Goths and Vandals. The learned Grotius 
supposes this book to be written for the consolation of the descendants of 
Esau, carried away in the Babylonish captivity. He saw plainly, I suppose, 
that the book could by no means answer to the case of the Jews, as well for 
the reasons already mentioned, as for this likewise. That the Jews undoubt- 
edly suffered for tlieir iniquity; and the example of Job is the example of 
an innocent man suffering for no demerit of his own. Apply this to the 
Jews in their captivity, and the book contradicts all the prophets before ami 
at the time of the captivity, and is calculated to harden the Jews in their 
sufferings, and to reproach the providence of God.’*— -•SVdcr/ot/c’jf DissertU’ 
tions^ iL p. 235. 

In addition to the remarks matle in the text, relative to the complete ah- 
sence of all traces of the doctrine of the Two Principles in the book of Job, 

I may row mention, as a proof of the greater antiquity of that compo*<ition, 
that the only species of idolatry to which there is any allusion in it, is the 
worship of the heavenly host, usually denominated Sabaism. If 1 belicid 
thvj sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart 
hath been ^ec^etly enticed, or iny mouth hath kissed my hand ; this also were 
an iniquity to be punished by the judge, for I should have denied the God 
that is above. .Job xx> i 20, 27, 21b 
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In the book of Isaiah, there is a beautifuJ. ailti very 
striking declaration, on the part of the Almighty,- which 
is calculated to remove all doubts did any exists in regard 
to the total absence among the Hebrews, when that pro- 
phet wrote, of the doctrine of the Two Principles, or even 
of the sliglitest approach to its ensnaring tenets. I foam 
THE LIGHT AND CREATE DARKNESS : I MAKE PEACE AND 
CREATE EVIL ! I THE LoRD DO ALL THESE THINGS.* 

Every reader of Persian history knows well that the 
Evil Principle was indicated by darkness as opposed to 
light, and by matter as opposed to mind ; that he was re- 
garded as the source of all disorder and pain, whether 
physical or moral ; and was believed, in short, to maintain 
a constant warfare against that almighty and benign Spirit 
from whose will the better parts of creation took their 
rise. The former was dreaded as the malignant Being 
who formed the darkness and created evil ; who intro- 
duced into this world suffering and death ; and whose 
wicked counsels, moreover, were to perpetuate, till the 
end of time, a divided sovereignty among the works of 
Almighty God. 

But the Hebrew doctrines, more faithful to the attri- 
butes of the Eternal, ascribed to his immediate will and 
operation, all the good and all the evil which diversify 
the lot of man upon earth : Shall we receive good at the 

hand of God, and shall w’c not receive evil also : the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken aAvay.'^’-f- Shall 
there be evil in a city, says the prophet, and the Lord 
hath not done it With him is strength and wis- 

dom : the deceived aiid the deceiver are his. He leadeth 
counsellors away spoiled, and maketh the judges fools. 


* Isaiah xlv. 7* 


f .lob 1 . 21. ; ii. 10. 


Amo.s iii. 0. 
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He ronioveth away the speech of the trusty, and taketh 
away the understanding of the aged. He taketh away 
the heart of the chief of the people of the earth, and 
causeth them to wander in a wilderness where there is no 
way. They grope in the dark without light, and he 
maketh them to stagger like a drunken man.”* 

Every event is attributed by this ancient theology to 
the direct interposition of Almighty God, or, at least, to 
the immediate use of such instruments as he is pleased to 
employ. When he threatens his people with judgments, he 
conceals not that the greatest of natural evils proceed from 
the words of his mouth. If I cause noisome beasts 
to pass through the land, and they spoil it, so that it be 
desolate, that no man may pass through because of the 
beasts : Or if I bring a sM^ord upon that land, and say, 
Sword, go through the land, so that I cut oft* man and 
beast from it : Or if I send a pestilence into that land, and 
pour out my fury upon it in blood, to cut oft* from it 
man and beast ; though these three men> Noah, Daniel, 
and Job were in it, as I live, saith the Lord God, they 
shall deliver neither son nor daughter ; they shall but de- 
liver their own souls by their righteousness.”-}* Nay, the 
avowal of Divine agency in producing evil for the pun- 
ishment of wicked men, is carried to a still greater extent. 

Thus saith the Lord God, Repent, and turn yourselves 
from your idols ; and turn away your faces from all your 
abominations. For every one of the house of Israel, or 
of the stranger that sojourneth in Israel, which separatelli 
himself from me, and setteth up his idols in his heart, and 
putteth the stumbling-block of his iniquity before his face, 
and cometh to a prophet to inquire of him concerning me ; I 


Job xii. 10, 17 , 20. 24, 20. 


t Ezekiel XIV. 10. 17, 10, 20. 
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the Lord will answer him by myself. And if the prophet 
be deceived when he hath spoken a tMngy I XHfi.LoED 
have deceived that prophet ; and I wilJ stretch out 
my hand upon him, and I will destroy him from the 
midst of my people Israel."” 

The opinions of the Jews on this important subject, 
after their return from Babylon, will be collected with 
considerable success from those interesting books, which, 
though not admitted into the canon of Scripture, are al- 
lowed on all hands to convey an accurate outline of the 
theological and philosophical sentiments which the de- 
scendants of Jacob brought back with them into the land 
of Canaan. Bishop Warburton maintains, that the know- 
ledge which, during the captivity, they acquired of the 
history of Satan,’’ was meant by Divine Providence to 
counteract in their minds the incorrect views of the Eter- 
nal Sovereignty, which they must have found it extremely 
difficult to avoid, while living in the midst of a people 
whose national religion was founded upon the doctrine of 
the Two Principles. To what extent this beneficial effect 
was likely to be produced, by the addition which was then 
made to their historical acquaintance with the origin and 
progress of moral evil among the human race, I willingly 
leave to others to determine. But that their notions in 
regard to this obscure inquiry underwent a considerable 
change, during the seventy years that they spent in the 
land of their conquerors, admits not of any reasonable 
doubt. 

In the Wisdom of Solomon, for example, we are in- 
formed, that THROUGH ENVYf; OF THE DEVIL CAME 
DEATH I^TO THE WORLD,”— a declaration which contains 
the sum and substance of the oriental doctrine in respect 
to the origin of evil. God,” says the same w riter, “ inadi? 
not death ; neither hath he pleasure in the destruction of 
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the living. For he created all things that they might 
have their being; and the generations of the world were 
healthful ; and there is no poison of destruction in them ; 
nor the kingdom of death upon the earth. God created 
man to be immortal) and made him to be an image of his 
own eternity. Nevertheless, through envy of the devil 
came death into the world ; and they that do hold of his 
side do find it.”* 

At a later period, the doctrines of the Jewish teachers 
on this head became still more systematic and distinct ; 
and, consequently, the people at large began to use a spe- 
cies of language in reference to the kingdom and power of 
Satan, which was altogether unknown to their remoter 
ancestors. As the epoch of redemption drew near, a deeper 
knowledge and clearer views were vouchsafed to the reli- 
gious world, relative to the character of that Evil Principle 
who had withdrawn the allegiance of man from his Maker ; 
and had thus brought down upon the successive genera- 
tions of human beings, the innumerable pains and fears 
which so often render the present life miserable, and cover 
the future with despair. The readers of the Pentateuch, 
and the readers of that portion of Holy Scripture wliicli 
was written after the captivity, could not fail to have 
very different ideas of the invisible powers of darkness. 
In the former, as well as in the historical books which 
immediately succeed it, the punishments inflicted upon 
mankind for their sins arc always represented as proceed- 
ing directly from the hand of God ; whereas in the latter, 
the sufferings entailed upon humanity, arc described in 
general as visitations from the Evil One. Almost e very 
disease was the work of a demon. St Luke speaks of a 


• Wisdom of Solomon i. 13, 11. ; ii. 21. 
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woman who had a spirit of infirmity, and whom Satan had 
bound eighteen years ;* and the other evangelists have re- 
corded a great variety of cases where the same malignant 
spirit had exerted his power to deprive unhappy patients 
of health, reason, and even the use of their bodily organs."!* 
The facts now stated seem also to afford ample proof that 
the doctrine under consideration had not its origin in 
Egypt, but rather in the countries which stretch eastward 
from the Euphrates. Amid all the superstitions which 
darken the history of the inhabitants of the Nile, we can 
perceive no remains of the singular opinion which took so 
firm a hold of eastern philosophy, in respect to the ori- 
gin and continuance of evil in this portion of the Divine 
government. It had at least no existence among them 
while the Israelites were resident in their country ; for 
had any such doctrine been taught by the priests of Mem* 
phis or Heliopolis, there can be no doubt that the sons of 
Jacob would have engrafted some form of it upon their own 
religious creed. Moses, who was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, appears not to have imbibed any 
notions in relation to the tenet of the Two Principles; 
and the Hebrews, who contrived to perpetuate, in their 
idolatrous usages, a memorial of almost every rite which 


• Luke xiii. 11. 10 , 

•Y II C8t remarquable que dans Ics livres de TAncicn Testament ecrite cn 
Uebreu, et avant la captivitc de Babylone, nous ne lisons le nom d'aucun 
mauvais esprit ; niais seulemcnt des noms generaux qui designent le premier 
des demons, ou Ics demons ses suppdis. On y lit Satan : mais cc terme cat 
un nom generique, qui sigiiifie accusateur ou caloniniatcur, et qui a assez dc 
rapport au Grec diabolos^ qui signifie le mcme chose. On voit dans TEvan- 
gile qu' on attribuoit au demon la plupart des incommoilites et des maladies. 
Nous y yoyons un esprit muet, ou uu denmn quL rendoit rhomme mufc't. 

L’Ecriture nous represente les demons comme toujours occup 65 a no\is 
tromper, a nous tenter, a nous nuire^:n nous tormenter. Les morts premn- 
tur<<es et cxtr:.ordinaircs, les maladies du corps, siir tout cclles qui soiit Ics 
plus inconnucs et les plus opiniatres, sent attribuiJes aux demons.— . 
■Dit'/. Demons. 
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was practised by the subjects of Pharaoh^ were never de- 
graded by the impious belief that a rival to the Almighty 
had started up from among his own creatures. 

The learned Hyde was, therefore, greatly in the wrong 
when he maintained that Zoroaster and his followers ac- 
quired their first notions of this doctrine from the book of 
Genesis, and from the Jews during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity ; for, till after that period, we cannot discover the 
slightest evidence in the writings or practices of the He- 
brew nation, that they extended their faith to the belief 
of Ormuzd and Aherman.* Plutarch, who, of all the 
Greeks, has written at the greatest length on this subject, 
attributes, without hesitation, to the Magi, the very an- 
cient theological hypothesis which has suggested the 
above remarks. Most of the sages of other times, says 
he, were of opinion that there are two gods, whose pur- 
suits and inclinations are quite different ; the one being 
the author of all good, the other of all evil. Him that 
does good they call God ; while to the other they give the 
name of Demon. Thus they were called by Zoroaster, 
who lived, as they say, five hundred years before the 
Trojan war. He denominated the benevolent spirit, 
OaoMAZEs, and the malignant one, Areimanios. He 
said, moreover, that the former had a greater resemblance 
to light than to any thing else that falls under the senses ; 
and that the latter could only be likened to iUirhiess and 
ignorance. He added, that between these two beings a 
place was occupied by one called Mithres; on which account 


• ZoroEvStres, t*oTum (Pcrsaruin) proplicta et lc|»islator, ejusque 
Pcrsarmii Magi, cx (icnc«eoj» hiatoria, ct cx quotidiutia cum captivi» JiuIhms 
in Persia ronvcrsuiiune, diUicerunt sua Principia Lkcih i t Tvm’brttrufft^ 
bus intelligieir Dms < t Diabulus:.-— //////»’ Hht, Hd. Vt't, Pt r.'ianivi, fa)’- 
22 . p. 2a2. 
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the Persians still give to him the name of Mediator or the 
intermediate divinity. 

To the good spirit it was necessary, in order to obtain 
favour and blessings, to perform sacrifices expressive of 
gratitude and thanksgiving ; to the other, it was not less 
incumbent upon the worshipper to make suitable ofterings, 
for the purpose of averting evil. Herbam enim quandam, 
vocatam concidendo, et in mortario tundendo, invo- 

cant A>uy, Ditem, et Tenebras : cum admixto lupi 

jugulati sanguine, efferunt et abjiciunt in locum quo 

solis radii non pertingunt : nam et de Plantis quasdam ju- 
dicant boni Dei esse, et quasdam mali : ct Animalium 
quajdam, ut canes, aves, et echinus terrestris, Bono ; 
aquatica Malo adjudicant, itaque et beatum ilium predi- 
cant qui plurima interfecerit. Enimvero illi quoque 
multa de iis fabulosa narrant, cujus generis est quod re- 
feram. Oromazen natum aiunt ex Luce purissima> Ari- 
manium c Caligine ; cosque bellum inter se gerere. Oro- 
mazeii fecissc sex Deos ; primum Benevolentia?, secundum 
Veritatis, tertium ^Equitatis, reliquos Sapientiae, Divitia- 
rum, et Voluptatis quae honesta consequitur : Arimanium 
totidem iiiimero his adversos effecisse. Deinde Oromazen 
sese triplicassc, et a sole tanto se intervallo removisse 
(juanto sol c terra abest ; ac Coelum stellis decorasse, un- 
amqut ante alias tanquara custodem ct speculatorem con- 
stituisse, Sirium. Alios porro dcos viginti quatuor condi- 
disse, ct in Ovo possuisse ; ac totidem numero factos ab 
Arimanio Ovum illud perforasse, hinc mala bonis esse per- 
mixta. Appetere porro fatale tempus, quo necesse sit 
peste et fame ab his adducta, Arimanium omnino perdi et 
aboleri : Terraque lequabili et plana facta, unam vitam 
unamque civitatem Beatorum hominum universorum, una- 
que lingua utentium, fore. Thcoponipus alt, de sententia 
Magorum, vkibus ter mille annorum alterum Deoruni 

VOL. I. s 
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superare, alterum succvimbere ; ct per alia iria annorum 
milJia belJa inter se gererc ; pugnare, et alterum alterius 
opera demoliri : tandem Pluionem^ deficere, et tunc 
homines fore beatos, neque umbram edentes : deum porro, 
qui ista machinetur, quiescere ad aliquod tempos ; non 
quod longum sit Deo, sed rectum et mediocre tanquani 
hominis dormientis.^ 

It can do no honour to the Jewish religion to suppose, 
that such notions as these now explained, could have ori- 
ginated in its divine institutions. Several of the ancient 
Christian writers have manifested an indiscreet zeal to 
find, even in the grossest superstitions of the heathen, 
a resemblance to the sacred rites of our inspired faith. 
Justin Martyr, for example, pleases himself with the* 
fancy that, in celebrating the mysteries of the Per- 
sian god Mithras, the pagans imitated the administration 
of the Lord s supper. After reciting the words of institu- 
tion> as recorded by the evangelists, tout hrrt to ra/iioc fiev : 
revr Irri Td AtfiM he adds, xui b rev }Ai6^x 
TTic^itKUV ot : on yct^ ic^rcs kch 

noTti^tpp vhttro^ TihTott h reag rev jttvcvfAtfou (Air enAoyw*’ 

nwF.-f- 

It is upon the same mistaken ground that Dr Hy(k‘ 
proceeds, when he claims for the faith of tl)e Magians, in 
regard to paradise, the same authority whicli is due to 

* *Ou fttiP xetxufct rvv Asyot/ny. ’OiX xui rxv 

T9t fOTi. *0 ft,%p \k tou 0 ii A^ufAoin 

he ^o^tv ytyopvi •xoMfAovo't^ mAAjjAoi;. K«< o (aip Ciovi t 

^t9 pr^ofTOfy fvroiaf, top 3f hvrf^opf top ^t^itop, IvpofAtu?. 

Sfi XoiTTOtPy TOP fUP COpiOtfy TCP ii PrXcUTOP, TOP St TOiP hfTt TOig XU/\M; 
S^fAicv^ycf, *0 Ji rtvrctt «rr*Ti;^yoi;f irevf top u^t^fAOp. hth o ^ 

‘*'€^5 heVTOP Xvl^nOTtf UTFtfTPiTt T0\J iXiOV TOTOCUTOP OCrOP 0 i MO', 

ypli xptrruKt, xut top ov^xpop UTT^oiq hcoerfAnTi. — Vhtiarchns l)i Isnlc *1 
Osiritfcf cap. xlvii. AW. W'l/itenlutch , Oxonity 1706. 

f Justini Apologia Prinia, p. fl7. 
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that of the ancient Hebrews.* On some other points, he 
likewise attempts to identify the belief of Christians with 
the dreams of the Persian Dualists, on principles which 
can hardly meet the approbation of any delicate mind. 
Having quoted from native authors a long account of the 
wars carried on between the Two Principles, together 
with the various successes and devices of either Power, 
he adds: Such is the hypothesis of those writers, collected 
partly from the Biblical history, and partly from the tra- 
dition of the earliest times. And as to the above-mention- 
ed struggle between God and the devil, we ought not, says 
he, hastily to blame those who have given us the narrative ; 
because we ourselves profess to believe the very same 
things. And there was a war in heaven, Michael and his 
angels Jbuffht against the dragon ; and the dragon Jbught 
and his angels^ and prevailed not, neither was their place 
Jbund any more in heaven. And the great dragon was 
cast out, that old serpent called the Devil and Satan, 
which dccciveth the whole world.^ These extracts, he 
concludes, from Zoroaster and the Magians, were written 
long before the Apocalypse, in which book we have the 
tradition continued to our times, which was received from 
the oldest of the patriarchs; hence we infer, that this 
opinion has always been received among the orthodox of 
the East, and that such has been their manner of speaking 
concerning these things. 

The Christian reader cannot be gratified with such con- 
clusions in regard to his sacred books. He will not be 
readily induced to believe that the extravagant visions of 


• Et cum talia statucrunt PHcolct, quis non credat tarn hoa, quam 
eis contemporaneoB Judseos, a pximis Patriarchis talem suam paradisi no- 
tionem habuisse, quamvis nihil dicatur in Veteri Tctlammto^^^HUt, RcL 
Veu Pers. cap. 22. 
f Revelation xii, 7? 8, 9. 
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Persian writers ought to be placed on the same footing 
with the truths of inspiration. 

A similar folly has been committed with respect to the 
writings of the Greek philosophers, and especially of 
Plato, the most celebrated of their number. They have been 
accused of borrowing, without acknowledgment, from the 
works of Moses and the prophets, nearly all the lofty 
views and valuable precepts which are to be found in their 
pages. Moses, says Justin Martyr, is more ancient than 
all the writers of Greece : and, accordingly, all that the 
poets and philosophers have taught concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and the contemplation of heavenly things, 
have been derived more or less directly from the books of 
the prophets. Influenced by the same views, he classes 
together the works of Hystaspes, of the sibyl, and of the 
prophets ; stating, that, by the labour and instigation of 
the bad demons, the punishment of death had been de- 
nounced against all who should be convicted of reading 
them. This, he adds, was done with the intention of de- 
terring men from the perusal of such valuable composi- 
tions, in order that they might continue in ignorance of 
the good things which were there made known, and be 
more easily retained in the condition of slaves.* 


• Tl^nrSurt^es yeti» Mtftrzs xtt,i sv *EkXr,9t trwy^a<ptoty» Km 

offa, •Tipt a.6avKatus ’4'VX^St ^ rwv /Airei ^ava-rav, n he^ie/ti »; *reuv 

ifApiotvdeyftetrmf xut (ptXofc^04 xat 'roinrat i^eco’cey, ^ra^tx, ret/v ^^9(pr,ruy rag 
XetpOfTtg xa} ypniffat ^i^vvTjyrm xat i^*iyr,aayr9-~Kar ivt^yaav it <r«v <pavXm iat- 
/APyw, Payarog 'u^tffPn xarct rm rag *TffraffgroVt ^ ^tSvXXyig, v 7a/y ir^o<pf}Tafy (li- 
CXovg uvaytvptax»yTti/yf oTretg ita rov ^o^eu aToar^tyJ/uaty iyTvyx^vcyrug rovg dyPfio^ 
9rovg rm xaXuy yyvffiy XaCtty, avrevg iyvXivoyrag xarij^Mtrty.-^usU xifioL 
Prirna, p. 67. 

Of the same character is the foUowing observation by Dr Hyde : — Talia 
etiam sunt duo Boni et Mali Principia apud Peruvianos ; unde constat cas 
non Suisse ita prorsiis a rcliquo humano generc disjunctos, quin habucrint no- 
t^tiam Historicc creationis. 

It is indeed a remarkable fact, that the doctrine of the Two Principles 
has been found among a people so long and entirely separated from the in- 
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I have endeavoured to prove that the doctrines of 
Dualism did not originate among the Hebrews, and also 
that, in the earlier periods of their history, they were un- 
known even to the Egyptians. It is to the eastern parts of 
Asia that we must look for the rudiments of that impious 
faith, which some philosophizing Jews attempted to mix 
with the simple truths of the Mosaical law ; and which, in 
the first age of Christianity, were actually made the basis 
of one of the most revolting heresies that disturbed the 
peace of the primitive believers.* The antiquity of this 
hypothesis among the oriental philosophers is confirmed 
more and more by the increasing researches of European 
learning on both sides of the Indus. 

“ The patriarchs who dwelt in Chaldea,**’ says Mr 
Maurice, “ held fire in profound though not in idolatrous 
veneration ; because, like their ancient neighbours of Per- 
sia and India, they thought it the noblest image and 
symbol of God in nature. Their extensive speculations 
in physics also increased that veneration ; they considered it 
as an immediate emanation from God ; they knew that it 
was the grand agent under the Deity in all the operations 
of nature. When sensible objects and secondary causes 
became, in the philosophy of succeeding ages, the more 
immediate object of minute investigation, the Great 
First Cause of all became an object more distantly re- 
mote from thought, was by degrees neglected, and the 
worship of Himself, as was too usual in the ancient world, 


habitants of the old world. But instead of supposing that they were ac- 
quainted with the book of Genesis, which, by the way, communicates no- 
thing directly and specifically on the subject, would it not be more reason- 
able to conclude, that the natives of America had been seduced into this 
error by the same difficulties and narrow views which misled the wise men 
of the East ? 

* The allusion here is to the Manichxan hypothesis ; for an account of 
which the reader is referred to Mosheim’s Eccl. History, vol. i. chap. 5. 
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was transferred to the symbol that represented him. After 
this all-pervading fire, their philosophy led the Cha|deans 
to place next in order that finer, subtle, and luminous 
fluid which they denominated the Supbamundane Light, 
in which the heavenly bodies floated. This fluid they es- 
teemed far less gross than the fluid which surrounds the 
globe, and this in India is called the Axass. 

By the Ak(iss the Indians mean a kind of celestial ele^ 
ment, pure, impalpable, unresisting, and resembling the 
air rarified into aether of the Stoic philosophers. Next to 
the supramundane light ranks the EmpyRuEUM ; and 
nearest the earth a grosser aether, which is still denomi- 
nated a kind of fire, ^ri;^ a life-generating fire, of 

which are formed the orbs of the sun and planets. Of 
the first aetherial light or fire which emanates from God 
himself, are composed the eternal Monad, and all the 
various orders of subordinate deities, xm that 

is, those who exert their influence and operations about 
the zones of heaven, created intelligent angels, good dae- 
mons, and the souls of men. All these orders, the orders 
of light and immateriality, are under the government and 
direction of Ormuzd, the god of light and benevolence. 
But as there are orders of luminous and immaterial beings, 
so there are those also of darkness and immateriality. 
These consist of evil demons, and they are six in number. 
The first of these inhabit the regions more immediately 
sublunary ; the second, the regions nearer the earth, dark, 
stormy, and full of vapours ; the third are those malig- 
nant and unclean spirits that range the earth ; the fourth 
inhabit the depths of the waters, and agitate with storms 
and whirlwinds the gloomy abyss of the ocean ; the fifth 
are subterraneous, and delight to dwell in caverns and 
charnel vaults; these excite earthquakes, and all other 
internal convulsions in the bowels of the harassed globe ; 
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the sixth, lucifugous, and hardly sensible of animation or 
capably of motion, roam through the profundities of dark- 
ness, and hold their reign as it were in the very centre 
and bosom of chaos ; all these obey Ahnman as their su- 
preme lord and captain. 

The whcde of this hypothesis may hejbund in India. 
There, on the one hand, we see the benevolent spirits, the 
offspring of light, the Soors, possibly so called from 
Surya the sun, headed by Brahma or Veeshnu, issuing 
from the cmpyi-aeum, or inferior heaven of Bendra, and 
animated by affection or melted with pity^ watching over, 
preserving, and protecting the human race : on the other 
hand, we observe the dreadful army of the Assoors, those 
dark and perturbed spirits who tenant the dreary regions 
of the North Pole, drawn up in terrible array under the 
Mahasoor, or Lucifer of India, meditating the molestation 
and destruction of the human race, and showering down 
upon them desolation and plagues.”* 

That the theological opinions of the Magi originated in 
a country nearer the rising sun than any of the provinces 
of Persia, is farther confirmed by the following statement 
of Ammiatius Marcellinus. Having descril^l, agreeably 
to the sentiments of Plato, the worship of those sages, he 
renjarks, that, at a very remote period, a considerable ad- 
dition was made to their system by Zoroaster the Bac- 
trian, who liad acquired his information from the my- 
steries of the Chaldeans. Afterwards, says he, when Hyst- 
aspes, the very intelligent father of Darius, was engaged 
in penetrating the farthest and most sequestered parts of 
Upper India, he arrived at a remarkable solitude in the 
midst of a forest, where an assembly of Brahmans, the 


IMaurice, Indian iVntiquities, vol. iv. p. 2G7. 
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finest geniuses of the East, enjoyed the blessings of si- 
lence and tranquillity. Under their tuition he learned the 
principles of astronomy, as applied to the motion of the 
earth and stars, together with an outline of the pure rites 
which ought to be employed in the worship of the gods ; • 
and all the knowledge, that he obtained in this school of 
Brahminical science, he communicated to the priests of 
his own country, who have been careful to perpetuate it in 
their several families, even till the present day.* 

There can be no doubt that it was among the philoso- 
phers of Eastern Asia that the hypothesis which has so 
long detained the reader was moulded into one of the 
leading principles of a theological system. There it was 
that the hostile spirit was first clothed with those qualities 
of malignity and guile, which fitted him for an object of 
worship as well as of terror to the ignorant pagans of In- 
dia and Persia. The more western nations mean time, who 
likewise recognized the existence of various orders of in- 
telligences, regarded the whole spiritual creation as the 
willing and obedient servants of the Most High. Among 
the ancient Greeks, says Hyde, there was no name for 
the devil, nor any conception formed of such a being as 
impure and wicked. Pluto, who was appointed to preside 
over the regions of punishment, was held in honour and 
esteem ; and never regarded as having interests or views 
in the smallest degree opposed to those which belonged to 


• Cui ftcientisc, seculis priscis, multa ex Chaldieoruin arcanis, Bac- 
trianus addidit Zoroastres. Deinde Hystaspea, prudentissimus Darii pater, 
4ui cum superioris Indiic secreta fidentius penetraret, ad nemorosam 4uan> 
dam venerat solitudinem, cujus tranquillis silentiis prsecelsa Bracmanorum 
ingenia potiuntur ; eorunique monitu, rationes mundani motus et sideruiii, 

purosque sacroruiu ritus, quantum colligere potuit, cruditus, ex his qiue di- 
dicit aliquu sensibus Magorum infudit ; quw ilH, cum disciplinis pr.cse’i- 
tiendi futura, per suam quisque progenicni, posteris ajtatibus tradunt.-** 
Amm, Marcel, lib. xxiii. 
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the more gracious order of deities. Apud veteres Graecos 
nullum^ extat Diaboli nomen, nec de eo aliqua mala notio 
ut spurci aut nequam : Sed Pluto habitus est Inferorum 
Gubernator satis honorabilis, qui sicut lictor praeest poenis 
irrogandis. Genms erat indifferens, sive 

sive KetKO^MfAUf,* 

But although those Hebrews, whose faith was formed 
upon the writings of Moses, had no knowledge of the 
evil spirit, the existence and history of whom, according to 
Warburton, was revealed to their descendants during their 
thraldom at Babylon, we are not to conclude, that, in 
their ancient sacred writings, no intimation is afforded re- 
specting the origin of evil in this world, as connected 
with the malice and deceit of the great enemy of human 
happiness. 

It must, indeed, be admitted, that, as far as the facts 
alluded to are concerned, the Jews read the books of their 
oldest prophet with a veil upon their understandings; 
that they confined their attention to the literal record, 
without comprehending its spiritual import and significa- 
tion ; and that none of their institutions, whether ritual or 
moral, have any direct and specific reference to the in- 
trigues of diabolical malignity which led to the fall of 
man. It is, therefore, only through the medium of 
Christianity, that we can perceive the true meaning of 
the mystical narrative, in which is conveyed to us the 
history of human disobedience. It is, as Bochart remarks, 
the peculiar office of the New Testament to reveal the di- 
vine truths which the Old Testament had vailed. The 
Jews must receive the Gospel before they shall ever fully 
understand the writings of Moses and the prophets. It 


Hyde, Hist. Rel. Vet. Per. 
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is only from the foot of the cross that they shall be enabled 
to comprehend the mysterious facts which are involved in 
the character and agency of the serpent ; in the doom 
which was pronounced upon him ; and in the promise of 
victory and revenge shadowed forth to the world under 
the figure of the woman and her progeny. That it hath 
pleased Divine Providence to conceal these doctrines and 
hopes so long from the chosen people, to whom in fact 
they were originally revealed, is one of those determina- 
tions of Infinite Wisdom which neither research nor learn- 
ing will ever be able to fathom.* 

3. There remains only one topic to be considered under 
this section, relative to the belief of the ancient Hebrews ; 
that, namely, which respects the df)ctrine of the Trinity. 

I need scarcely remark that, in all investigations of 
this nature, we ought to confine our inquiries to the writ- 
ings and religious usages of the Israelites themselves, as 
we find these recorded in the canonical books of Scrip- 
ture ; placing ourselves as nearly as possible on the very 


• To such readers as are disposed to enjoy the disquisitions of deep learn, 
in" on a very mysterious subject, I beg leave to rccomniend the serious perusiti 
of 3 treatise by Samuel Bochart, Dc Scrpi’nte Teniaion\ His inquiries ex- 
tend to the following points: — 1. Quo fundamento prac aliis terr.T animali- 
bus (serpens) dicatur astutus ; quandoquidem varia exUint alia, vulpes, 
canis, siniia, elephas, &c. quae eo longe callidiora videanlur. 2. Qua fa- 
cultate loculus sit, an ex seipso an cx Hiabolo. .'1. Eo dato, quod Diabohis 
per eum sit locutus, cur IVIo.ses illius tantum mcmincrit qui fuerit diuitaxat 
Diaboli organum, Diaboli vero ipsius, co in negotio prsecipuc operantis, 
nullum prorsus injiciat mentionem. 4. Qua de causa Satanas animal istud 
potius quam aliud quodlibet ad hominem a Deo abducendum pr.Toptiirif. 
5. Quodnam anguis genus ad hanc seductioncm adhibucrit. 6. Qui factum, 
lit mulier animal hujuscemodi neque fuerit cum fremitu quadam aversata 
est ncqne aufugerit ; neque ctiam stupore quodam fuerit pcvculsa, duni 
ilium huraanas voces audiret edcntein. 7. Quare, cum Tentatio ah uw 
Diabolo profecta sit, Serpens divinam incurrerit malcdictionem. 8. Quomo- 
do hoc maledictione fuerit percussus ; supra ventrem serprs^ corwdt'stl'ic 
pnlvercm ; quandoquidem htec cjus nativam sequantur conditioneii), 
videntur profccto istluec ipsi ui malcdictum aliquod potuissc accedere. 

B 'chart i Opcni^ vol. i. p. 
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ground which they occupied at the particular period of 
which the history is to be examined. Many authors, ne- 
glecting this indispensable rule, have had no difficulty to 
discover, in the creed of the Hebrews, all the articles of 
the Christian faith ; and, proceeding on the footing which 
they have thus assumed, they interpret the writings of the 
earliest ages, upon principles which were entirely unknown 
both to those who composed those writings, and to those 
who were to read them. Others, again, have sought a basis 
for the profoundest doctrines of our holy religion in the 
uncertain deductions of verbal criticism ; drawing from 
the grammatical properties of a language which is no 
longer clearly understood, a system of belief which ought 
to have for its authority the plainest declarations of in- 
spired truth. To know what tenets the Hebrpws held at 
any particular epoch, we should have direct recourse to 
the sacred record of their faith and worship, which has been 
preserved for our learning : and it is only when we are 
desirous to find out the spiritual import of the ordinances 
which they were enjoined to observe, or of the language 
which they were taught to employ, that we should call in 
to our aid the brighter light of our own more perfect dispen- 
sation. If we proceed on any other principle, we may, in- 
deed, attain to a suitable knowledge of the ultimate ob- 
ject and purport of the ancient Scriptures ; but >ve shall 
not read them, as the Hebrews read them in the days of 
Moses and of the Judges; nor be able to limit the reve- 
lation of God’s will to the precise boundaries to which, at 
that remote period. He was pleased to restrict the views 
and the faith of his chosen people. 

Taking these maxims for our guide in the investigation 
upon which we are about to enter, we shall probably ar- 
rive at the following conclusion ; namely, that, although 
the Hebrews entertained the belief of a plurality of hypo 
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Stases in the Godhead, they had not gained, in respect to 
the doctrine of a Trinity in unity, those distinct concep- 
tions which are supplied by the Gospel, and illustrated by 
the history of redemption. But the reader must be 
aware, that this inference applies only to the creed of the 
Hebrews considered in a national capacitj' ; for that the 
true doctrine relative to the Divine nature was known to 
the patriarchs, as well as to the inspired teachers under 
the law, cannot, it is presumed, admit of any rational 
doubt. He who saw the Redeemer's day afar oft* and was 
glad, could not, we may be satisfied, have been left in 
ignorance as to the character of the adorable personage 
upon whose mission and exertions such exalted hopes were 
placed. Nor is it probable that the inspired father of tlie 
Israelitish tribes, who predicted the blessings which were 
to be poured upon the world, under the sceptre of 
Shiloh, the Prince of peace, was denied all knowledge 
of the relation in which that Deliverer stood to the great 
Sovereign of the universe. 

But if we confine our attention to the institutes of the 
Jewish religion, as established by Moses, and to the de- 
votional exercises of the people, as directed by his suc- 
cessors, we shall find reason to question the accuracy of 
the deductions which certain authors have formed, who 
ascribe to the ancient Hebrews the same enlarged views 
on the mystery of the Trinity which were afterwards 
opened up to the evangelists and apostles. It is not de- 
nied, indeed, that the terms in which some part of the 
history of creation is expressed, intimate a plurality in 
the Divine nature ; and moreover, that there are several 
occurrences mentioned in other portions of the Mosaical 
writings which prove, that, although Jehovah the Lord is 
one God, he yet reveals himself as administering the govern- 
ment of this world, under more than one form or person 
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The Hebrews, at the very early period now under con- 
sideration, held, as the principal article in their theolo- 
gical creed, that the Creator of the world vouchsafed 
from time to time to appear in a bodily shape to the rulers 
of his people, and even to other pious individuals, who 
were selected as the instruments of his special providence. 
These apparitions, too, as they differed in the number of 
visible figures, might have suggested to the more reflect- 
ing among the Israelites, the main facts of the sacred my- 
stery, the full knowledge of which was reserved for more 
enlightened times. It pleased God in the infancy of so- 
ciety to teach by actions rather than by words ; and it 
may have been the intention of Divine Wisdom to com- 
municate to the father of the faithful, when he received 
the visit of the three angels in the plain of Mamre, a 
sccnical representation of the most sublime truth which 
could be addressed to his understanding.* But still, as 
no verbal revelation appears to have accompanied the vi- 
sion, the conception of the grand mystery could not be 
complete. The number of angels, again, who appeared 
to Lot was only two.-|- Jacob, on the memorable occasion 
described in the thirty-second chapter of Genesis, saw no 
more than one.J The captain of the Lord’s host who 
appeared to Joshua was merely an individual ; and the 
same observation applies to all the heavenly messengers 
whose interpositions in behalf of Israel are recorded in the 
book of Judges. § 

From these facts every candid reader will agree with 
the learned Dr Allix, that the Jews had good grounds 
to acknowledge some kind of plurality in the Divine na- 
ture ;”1| but that their opinioas on this most profound 

• Genesis xviii. 1,2. f Genesis xix. 1. J Genesis xxxii. 24. 
§ Joshua— Judges vi. 11. ; xiii. 3. |1 Judgment of the Jewish Chiircii 

thap. IX. 
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and obscure subject, in the period between the exode and 
liic building of the temple, coincided exactly with those 
of the Christian fathers, has not been established in a sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

That the Israelites arrived at the knowledge of the 
Trinity by slow degrees, and not till after they had re- 
ceived the instruction of many successive ages, is an opi- 
nion which has been held by several learned divines, and 
especially by the celebrated Cudworth. This doctrine, 
says he, was not communicated to the world all at once, 
but insensibly and in small ^rtions. Even the Hebrews 
were but sparingly informed in regard to this mystery, 
first by word and afterwards by writing. But upon the 
birth of our Saviour all darkness was dispelled, and the 
human race were clearly and fully taught as to what it 
was right for them to believe concerning the nature of 
God.* 

The literary history of the Jews, prior to the Chris- 
tian era, supplies so few particulars on which we can rely, 
that we are compelled to gather their opinions on theolo- 
gical subjects either from the schools of philosophy, which 
sometimes borrowed and sometimes opposed their doc- 
trines, or from the early fathers of the church, who be- 
stowed much study and considerable learning on the eluci- 
dation of the ancient Scriptures. But in neither case is 
the channel perfectly pure and unobjectionable. The 
philosophers allowed themselves so much freedom in their 
speculations, and wrote, besides, in a style so extremely 
mystical and obscure, that it has become very difficult to 
find out their real sentiments on any point of theoretical 
religion. The Christians, again, who enjoyed the benefit 


• Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. i. p. 823. Not having the ori- 
^Hnal at hand, I have translated the above from Mosheim^a edition. 
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of a light which the Jews never possessed, discovered, in 
the history of the patriarchs, a great deal more than the 
others were willing to admit ; and gave to the institutions 
and events which distinguished the Mosaical economy an 
import and a reference which the immediate disciples of that 
lawgiver appear never to have conjectured. 

With respect to the question now before us, there is no 
doubt that Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Theophilus of An- 
tioch, and Clemens Alexandrinus, drew from the study 
of the Pentateuch a series of theological positions which 
were not revealed to Eli or Samuel. The learned fathers 
now named, illumined by the rays of Divine truth, saw 
clearly in the books of Moses and in the annals of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, the most convincing proofs of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Justin, for example, in his dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, maintains that it was Christ who appeared to Abra- 
ham under the oak at Mamre. Attend, said he to his 
antagonist, while I relate to you certain facts out of the 
sacred writings, which are so plain as to carry conviction 
at the first hearing. Moses, the blessed servant of God, 
informs us, that God was seen by Abraham at the oak of 
Mamrc, together with the two angels who attended him ; 
being sent for the punishment of Sodom by that other 
(God) who always remains in the highest heavens, who 
never has been seen by any one, who never has conversed 
immediately with any one, and whom we acknowledge to 
be the Creator and Parent of all things.* 

Theophilus in like manner asserts, that it Avas the Son 

• rotyct^^uv oi*i^ fiiXXea '.vetfUftvTi^xiiv rm xy/atv y^x^£y^ ct/St 

i^9iyt)^iiyoct ho/uimv, aXXa /movov uxov^r^vut* Suv o fABcxet^iai VtffTos 

0£0(/, fAnyivuy on o o^fius r»i AS^eoetfA Toeg rvi ffyv rag 

uux uuTu Wi T 7 }v 'So^ofcov xfidOTiv uyyiXotg u-ro aXXov tou rtug 

ou^unotg etu fJLiyovroi^ xui ovtiu ^hvros, n o/uXticretvros tavro:; •roTi, oy ^oi)jrny 

'Tuv oX&f)i xec'i voovfiiy’-^ustini Opcrct^ Diah curu Tryphonc^ p. S7A 
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of God who conversed with the first of human beings in 
the garden of Eden, immediately after the fall. Assum- 
ing, says he, the appearance of the Father and Lord of 
the universe, he came into paradisQ and had a conversation 
with Adam.* 

Tertullian expresses the very same doctrine in regard 
to the divinity and offices of Christ under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. He who spoke to Moses was the 
Son of God ; and it is he who has always appeared. It 
is the Son who hath judged from the beginning; dashing 
down the proud tower of Babel, confounding the tongues 
of the impious race who built it, punishing the whole 
world with a flood of waters, and raining upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah a storm of fire and brimstone — the Lord 
from the Lord. It is he who hath at all times descended 
to hold converse with men, from the days of Adam to the 
times of the patriarchs and prophets, in vision, in sleep, 
in apparition, end in parables, preparing his way without 
ceasing from the very epoch of creation. The infinite 
and innumerable things which he was to accomplish, he 
w^cver learning (from his Father) ; and no other Goil 
cpi^ hold intercourse with mankind upon earth, but the 
lYbrd who was to be made flesh. ’’-f 

To add to the strength of these testimoniewS, it has been 


* * KvoLkafiZeDtuv ra vou ^etr^of xat rm oXa/v^ •ra^fyipira itf top 

tet^othtTof If rw k»i afAiXu ru M»fA»^Tficoph» ad Autolycutn, 

lib. ii. p. 100. 

•f* Qui ad Mosen loquebatuv ipse erat Dei filius, qiii et semper videbatur. 
— Filius est qui ab initio judicavit, tiirrem superbissiman clidens, lin- 
guasque disperdens, orbem totum aquarum violentia puniens, pluens super 
isodomam et Gomorram ignem et sulphurem, Dominus a Domino, Ipse 
enim et ad humana semper coUoquia descendit, ab Adam usque ad patriar- 
chas et prophetas, in visione, in somno, in speculo, in ainigmate, ordinem 
suum praEotruens ab initio semper. Quw crat persecutunis infinita, semper 
cdircebat, et Deus in terris cum hominibus conversari alius non potuit quam 
Senno qui euro crat fuiurus.— Tcrfu/l. Adver, Prux, cap. 10, 
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observed, that the doctrine to which they bear record 
was not first promulgated by the Apostles of our Lord ; 
but derived immediately from the traditions of the Jews, 
and made known to the world even by writers of that na- 
tion before the era of the Christian faith. Among the 
authors now alluded to, the principal place is occupied by 
Philo J udaeus ; who, in his treatise on the character of 
Abraham, expresses himself as follows, in relation to the 
divine personages who visited the patriarch in his tent at 
Mamre : — 

“ The Father of all things is in the middle, who in the 
sacred writings is by his proper name called He that is : 
but on each side are the Powers which arc most ancient 
and nearest to Him that is ; one of which is called the 
creative^ the other the governing power. The creative 
power is called God, for by it he hath placed and set in 
order all things ; and the governing power is called Lord, 
for it is right that the Maker should govern and command 
that which is made. He, therefore, who is in the middle, 
being attended by each of his Powers, represents to the 
visual intellect, sometimes the phantasm of one, and 
sometimes of three.”* 


* Tletrn^ •raiv oXatv o ftttrosi of iv U^ats y^et(paif xaXureii 

h 'ilu • *Ai Si 9ra^' txetrt^a xett lyyvrarai rov 'Ovret 'rif 

h /Miv fi Si <r^oa‘etyo^ivtvxt^ Kxt n /xiv iromrvxfi hot : Tavrn 

ya^ / hixo<rfA9ifft ro xrxv : n Si BaxikiKn Ktf^tag, yx^ x^ari/y 

TO x'txrMtixef rtv ysva/xivau, Le^v^o^ov(A%vof ovv o Mtfos v(p' ixxTt^xg ruv ^uvxfiieuv 
o^xTixn diXvoiXf rart f^tv ivof^ tvti Si nr^taav ^xvTXfftxv- 
Tlie mysticism which follows by way of accounting for the variation in the 
number of images or phantasms, cannot be clothed in an intelligible English 
version. The reader will therefore make what he can of the l^atin transla- 
tion : — 

“ Unam quando cxactissima purgata anima, nec solum ceteram nuTnero- 
rum multitudincm, sed et vicinum unitati binarium supergressa, ad illam 
simplicem, sinceram, nullius omnius indigam ideam, properat : tres vero, 
quando nondum magnis initiata mystcriisy adhuc minoribus operator, nec po- 
test EUM QUi EST, sinc alio per se solum, comprehendere, sed per ipsiu^i 
acta, aut conditorem aut regem omnium.— PAiVow. Opera, p. 287 . 
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The same author, in like manner, asserts that the angel 
who guided the children of Israel through the wilderness 
was the Word, the first-begotten Son of the Father, by 
whom He directs and governs the whole universe.* For, 
as if they were a kind of flock, God the Shepherd and 
King governs by his authority and law, the earth, the 
water, the air, fire, and whatsover is contained in them, 
whether of vegetable or animal life, things mortal or di- 
vine ; and, still farther, the constitution of the heavens, 
the seasons of the sun and moon, the revolutions and har- 
monious movements of the other stars ; all which He ac- 
complishes by appointing over them his Word, his first- 
begotten Son, who, as the deputy of a great king, takes 
upon himself the care of this sacred flock. For it is said 
in a certain place. Behold here I am, and I will send my 
angel before thy face to keep thee in the way-’’^* 

On the same principle, Philo ascribes to the W ord tlu‘ 
ministry of vengeance which was inflicted upon the cities 
of the plains; for w'hen he has quoted the expression in 
Genesis, Lot entered into Zoar, and the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah fire and brimstone from 
heaven,” he adds the following remarkable observation : — 
‘‘ When the Word of God arrives in our earthly abode, 
he assists the friends and patrons of virtue in siieh a 
manner as to afford to them the most perfect security and 
protection ; but sends upon their adversaries an inevitable 
destruction. *0 yu^ rtv Aoyo^, orotv to ytat^tf itfAuv <r'v/cr- 


* Exodus xxiii. 20. 

+ Kct&avrt^ y»o tivcc xui kui kxj otra, tv 

<puTx ri uu Ktti Ta ^iv TO. hi IT/ hi ov^xvov <pvtrtv xai ri>.tov <oti //;- 

X>:vn{ ^i^t^hnvs, xat TMV iXXcov a^rioo/v r^«cr«( ti av xect 

fAviv KKi ptxffikiv( .} ^io( xyit xaret d/xtiv xat cr^oo’rvjara^imf rav uvrov 

Xayau rr^oTf if rrjv 1^4/u.s^tiaLv rr,f h^xf <rxvTf)s xyiXuf, •<<* ri (AiyWkov t^x- 

XiXfAjf wiex^'^tif hixhi^iTXt- Kxi yx^ ihou lya* si/xt^ u^ecrTiXu xyyiXov 

fA6u isf w'foro/Tov ffcu TO (pvXx^xi <rt iv rH oSai/— — /Vif/owf^ lAlxr dc /igricuffttra , 
p. 15?; Ed. (‘olon. 
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TAfix ct(piKr^rcti, roiq f^Av a-vyymtrt tcoct tt^o^ ec^srtiv \ 7 FiK)\.mva-iv, 

ot'^nyit KXi aq x,o(.tx^vy^v Kut tra>Tr,^tc6y ctvrotf Tra^f^uv srawiA?. 

.,.To <5 ccvTi'X'ecX^i^ eXid^ov xctt Cpfio^ecv ccvtecTov 

In aiiotlier place, he speaks of the Word as being su- 
perior to the whole universe, and as the most ancient as 
well as the most powerful of all beings that exist f’ v;ri§«y<w 

TTfliVTaj xao-fcov, xxi Tr^ta^vrctrcv, xcti yiftxoretTAv reuv ocrec ytyon. He 

denominates the same essence, the Word of God which 
made the world 6i6v Xdyov xta-fjLtTrticvvru : and also, the 
invisible, intellectual, divine Word, and Word of God; 
a supercelestial star, the fountain of all the stars that give 
light to the earth : rcf uc^ctrcv kch ycnrov 6%ioy Xoydy xm Oeou 
Xtyty ; VTTt^ov^xvio^ et<rrvi^,, criiyjj ta>i» aio*d»jTfl>v ucrn^uy.’^^'^ 

The treatise on the ‘‘ Formation of the World’’ is full 
of similar expressions; and when we call to mind that 
Philo composed his several pieces before Christianity had 
introduced to the knowledge of mankind its clearer doc- 
trines on this sacred mystery, we are compelled to admit 
that though, in the earlier periods of their establishment, 
the Jews had no distinct notions in regard to the Trinity, 
they had begun to speculate on this profound subject be- 
fore their attention could have been called to it by the 
dogmas of the new religion. Indeed, Eusebius states 
most distinctly that the Jews were Trinitarians, on the 
ground and authority of their own sacred writings. 
‘‘ They teach,” says he, that after the essence of God the 
universal King, which is without beginning and unbegot- 
ten, there is a Principle begotten of no other but the 
Father, being first-begotten, and coadjutor of the Father’s 
counsel, and representing his image ; that he is prior to 
and bears the rule over all things which were afterwards 


Philo de Somniis. 


t Philo dc Mundi opiiicio, p. 5. Ed. Ol. 
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made, wherefore they vise to call him the Image of God, 
tlie Power of God, the Wisdom of God, and the Word 
of God, and also the Captain of the Lord’s host, and the 
Angel of the great council: — the ineffable and infinite 
power of the God of the universe comprehending all 
things, and the creating and illuminating power of the 
Divine Word being second after the Father. Therefore 
the Jews are pleased to call him the true Light and the 
Sun of righteousness ; and the Holy Spirit being placed 
the third, immediately after the second essence, — in the 
order of the moon, which also itself they place in the first 
and royal dignity and honour of a primary principle 
—he also being appointed by the Maker of the universe, 
to be a cause or principle of the things which were after- 
wards made, I mean the things which were inferior and 
wanted assistance from him. But he holding the third 
place confers on his inferiors the excellent virtues in him, 
but he received them from no other but from God the 
Word, his superior and better; who, we said, was second 
to the supreme and unbegotten nature of God, the king 
of all, from whom God the Word himself receives and 
draws divinity, springing as it were from a ])erpetual 
fountain.”* 


* Miret rrv uvu^^ev xa< «yf»vuT#i» rov 0iov ovo’tAyt ot/x aA- 

« tx rou Hetr^cs yxyivyrtfAXyrtV •rpororoxov n overotv xmi fvvi^yov rvf rov 

Tlarpos (louXftff aurov ri a^uxtruer/Atviny dtlot^xouin. *. t . A,. 

But instead of copying the Greek, which does not so readily suit the eye 
of the common reader, I shall here satisfy myself with the liUtin version. 

“ Ergo post ilium, cujus nec principium nec ortus ullus est, Dei pr.Tpo- 
tentis essentiara, Principium illud statuunt quod nec aliunde quam ex ipso 
Patri genitum, adeoque primogenitum sit, quodque paterni consilii ac voluiu 
tatis adjutor, integram atque perfectam ipsius imaginem referat. Hoc porro 
longe multumque rebus, quae sataj postea sunt, omnibus antecellere : quam 
ob rem, illud modo Dei imaginem, modo Dei potentiam, modo Dei sapien- 
Ham, medo Dei Verbum, imo et summiim Domini cxercitus imperatorem, 
et magni Consilii Angelum appcllare solent,— ut vis ilia quidem immensa 
Dei pr«»potentis, omnique oratione major, confertim et simul universa com- 
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It must be acknowledged, that Philo is the principal 
Jewish authority to whom Eusebius appeals for the ac- 
curacy of the view which he has given of the Hebrew 
theology, on the main point now under consideration. 
Those, therefore, who arc unwilling to admit the extreme 
antiquity of this doctrine, attempt to invalidate, not so 
much the ground on which the author of the Evangelical 
Preparation has established his inferences, as the commen- 
taries and interpretations of the Alexandrian Jew, from 
whose writings he drew his most valuable materials. The 
school of Socinus maintains that Philo was a Platonist ; 
and consequently that he received his trinitarian notions 
from the learned disquisitions of the Academy, and not 
from the sacred records of his own people, who were un- 
acquainted with such a doctrine. But a long controversy, 
in the course of which a great deal of research and erudi- 
tion was displayed, has not satisfactorily determined tliis 
interesting question; and, without such an addition to our 
historical knowledge as is not to be expected, it must for 
ever remain doubtful whether Philo owed most to the 
sage of Greece or to the inspired author of the Pentateuch. 
On a point which has exhausted the learning of Petavius, 


prehendat : turn Patrem consequatur Verbi Divini potentia, qua? reliqua 
pariter et moliatur et illustrat, quam ob causaiii, lux vera, et .Tustitia* sol ub 
Hebra?is nominari consueverit. Deinde post secundaiii illam Naturani, 
Lunae quasi loco Sancti Spiritus Natura succedat, quern ipsi quoque in 
principc ilia regiaque hujus universitatis principii dignitate graduque consti- 
tuunt, quod ilium etiam rerum carum, quas nata? postca sunt, hoc cst, quae 
inferiorem in ordinem classemque conjectae, ipsius ope ac benignitate indi- 
geant, principium summus rerum Architectus omnium esse voluerit Porro 
sic ille tertium locum obtinens, diviniarum quibus abundat faciiltatum atquc 
virtutum rebus humilioribus copiam facit, ut ipse vicissim ab altero quodam, 
hoc est a Deo Verbo, siias opes aecipiat, quern paulo ante secundum a 
summa ilia Dei pr®potentis, ortuque carente natura posuimus.” — Euteb. Prer, 
Evan. lib. vii. cap. 15. 

Similar observations are to be round in the twelfth chapter of the same 
book, entitled rm Ainov “ licbrccorum dc Securii. t 

Principio Tficohfgia." 
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Lecierc, Allix, Kidder, Bull, Grotius, Cudworth, and 
Mosheim, it would be presumptuous in me to hazard an 
opinion.* I may, however, be permitted to observe, that, 
though there is good ground to believe that the current of 
Jewish tradition, as well as the favourite learning of the 
ages immediately before the introduction of the Gospel, 
afford much countenance to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
there is yet to be found in the works of Philo, a great 
vai'iety of opinions and speculations which he could not 
have derived from the books of Moses or of the propliels.'*' 
It is, at the same time, perfectly obvious, that the no- 
tions entertained by Pagan writers on the nature of the 
Deity did not strictly coincide with tlie doctrine of the 
Apostles. In an able work on this subject by Dr Ran- 
dolph, the late bishop of London, there is an extract 
from a similar treatise by a friend of his, which supplies 
some strong facts in support of the opinion now stated ; 
proving, indeed, that till about the middle of the third cen- 
tury of our era, the Platonic philosophers did not advance 
a single hypothesis which recognized the existence of 
three persons in the Godhead, possessing qualities suit- 
able to the Divine mind. “ After all the learned and in- 
genious disquisitions of many eminent moderns on this 
subject, it appears, I must own, very doubtful to me 
whether any of the Pagaiis before our Saviour’s time, not 
excepting even Plato himself, held the doctrine of a Trinity 
in any proper sense of the word. Some of the later Pla- 


• Nulli, qui sine partium studio P/tihnem inapcxit^ obscuruni esse poiest, 
dominari in scriptis ejus, philosophia: quoddani genus, cujus in sacris anti- 
qui fwderis libris nullum prorsus reperbis vestigium: nec vereri .Ji.ilanini 
hunc, qua? apud Mosen, divinum JScripiorem, leguntur, vel lacU vcl dicta, 
ex philosjpbiie )»ujus lege interpretari ct expJiearc. .Sane aut animi libertate 
ai:t candore destitutum oportet esse, qui hoc negaverit, atque ex .^losc 
sacrisque Tlebraiormn voluminibus haiista esse universa, quaJ IMiiloni tuert 
placuit, contenderit .— iu Cud. vol. i. p. 
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tonists, indeed, such as Proclus and Damascius, and be- 
fore them Syrianus, Jamblichus, and Plotinus, have as- 
serted, as they often do other things, very hastily, that 
such a doctrine was taught in the old Orphic theology 
and mysteries, and from thence came down to Pythagoras 
and Parmenides, and others of that sect. They allege, 
too, the ancient Chaldeans and Egyptians for much the 
same notions, in the oracles of the one and Hermetic l)ooks 
of the other ; and several learned moderns, even our ex- 
(!ellent Cudworth himself, have been led away by these 
Platonists, who make a great show of parts and learning, 
to ascribe the same antiquity and extent to this doctrine 
among the heathens. But when you come to the proof of 
tliese things, you have nothing truly solid and satisfac- 
tory ; no text of ancient writers before our Saviour's time, 
plain and full to the purpose; not even a single fragment 
of the old Orphic verses, or a line of Pythagoras, or 
Parmenides, or Egyptians, or Chaldeans, to the point. 
But it i.s only either something of recent date since the 
Gospel, or of doubtful authority at the best ; or, more 
frequently, it is only what this or tliat modern Platonist 
rejx)rts or imagines of former times,? or some gloss of theirs 
on the Orpliic, or Parmenides’s poems, when the poems 
themselves show nothing at all of such meanings.'"' 

The most zealous advocate for primitive orthodo.xy 
must admit the justness of the above remarks. Even l)i 
Allix acknowledges the vague and inconsistent language 
which is used on this subject by ancient writers, and 
particularly by the Jewish commentators on the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘‘After all that I have alleged out of Philo and 
the Paraphrases, I do not pretend to affirm that they had 

• A Vindication of tlic Doctrine of the Trinity, l»y Thomas Han- 

dolph, D.D. Part III. p. .'iO, 51, .52. 
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as distinct notions of the Trinity as we have ; nor do I 
deny but that sometimes they put a different construction 
on the texts which we have cited in proof of this mystery ; 
nay, I own that their ideas are often confused when they 
speak of these things ; and particularly they refer that to 
the second Person which should be ascribed to the third, 
and that to the third which properly belongs to the se-» 
cond ; nay more, I acknowledge that Philo by the spirit, 
in Genesis i. 2., understands the wind which is some- 
, thing strange, seeing the Greek interpreters, whom he fol- 
lowed, read TrnvfjtM ©ww, the Spirit of God, and not simply 
the Spirit, which might have stood for wind here, as it 
does in some places of the Old Testament.” — ‘‘ But 
Philo’s error is easily accounted for : he fell into it by 
endeavouring to accommodate Moses' notions to the no- 
tions of that philosophy which makes four elements of all 
things. And, probably, for such a reason, some of the 
Targums might come into the same interpretation.” — 
‘‘ I know Philo expresses his thoughts obscurely : speak- 
ing of the two Powers of God, he saith that the Word 
joins these two Powers, which he afterwards calls his jpri;;- 
cipality and his goodrim.”*!’ ‘‘ It show^s, indeed, that our 
author, who had gathered his notions, as the other Jews 
did, by reading the books of the Old Testament together 
with their traditional interpretations, was not so much 
master of them as to make them always consist with one 
another. Others perhaps will say, he was not always 
consistent with himself ; nor am I concerned to have it 
granted that he was so.”J 


* Philo De Gigantibus. -f- Philo de Cherub. 

X Alllx’s Judgment of the Jewish Church against the Unitarians, chap. 
X p. 124. 

In reference to the two Powers, the creative and the ruling energies, 
whicJi, according to Philo, attended the 'o or First Principle, one of 
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The reader, it is presumed, will now be ready to join 
with me in the conclusion which I am about to draw from 
the facts and reasonings adduced in the foregoing pages ; 
namely, that until Christianity was established in the 
world by the ministry of the Apostles, neither Jews nor 
Heathens, though both of them entertained certain no- 
tions about a plurality in the Divine nature, possessed ac- 
curate views in respect to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In illustrating the argument contained in this section, I 
have purposely avoided all reference to the doctrines of, 
Brahminical writers, as having no necessary connection 
with the history of theological opinion among the poste- 
rity of Israel. But every scholar is aware, that the phi- 
losophers of Hindostan entertained, respecting the Divine 
hypostasis, notions very similar to those which afterwards 
prevailed in Greece among the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonists. The former held, as well as the latter, that, be- 
sides the T« u, the fountain of existence, there were other 
three principles, the to dycc$ov, yowf, and ; which, under 
a somewhat different view, were represented as the Crea- 
tor, the Preserver, and the Destroyer ; that is, according 
to the Indian mythology, Brahma, Vishnou, and Seeva. 

In the several heresies which were founded uppii the 
Manichaean hypothesis, we have still remaining some ves- 


them being on each side, and He in the middle, a curious interpretation is 
given of the 13th verse of the 4ath chapter of Isaiah : ‘‘ Mine hand also 
hath laid the foundation of Uie earth, and my right hand hath spanned the 
heavens : when 1 call unto them they stand up together."’ According to the 
author of the Targums, the txoo hands are the ivo ^wcc/auf, the two the 

&iog and the 

A similar commentary is made on the 17th verse of the loth chapter of 
Exodus, ‘^Tliou shall bring them in and plant them in the mountain of thine 
inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell 
in, the sanctuary, O Lord, which thine /lands have established.” The hands 
here again arc the two powers, or /irtues, or energies, which accompany the 
r and which, agreeably to the Platonic phraseology, would b- 

called the wt/f, and the 
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tiges of that ancient dogma. The Marcionites, for in- 
stance, taught their disciples, that, in addition to the 
great First Cause who was called the Good, and the Evil 
Principle who delighted in pain and sorrow, there was a 
third Principle, denominated the Middle One, or Media- 
tor, who was known by the name of the Just. The office 
of this last divinity was to distribute even awards to man- 
kind, according to their several deserts. The Good 
could not punish, because the infliction of pain was in- 
, compatible with his nature: the Evil could not be in- 
trusted with the discrimination of human character, be- 
cause he was prone to vengeance ; it w as, therefore, re- 
served for the Just to render to every man according to 
his works with the strictest equity, and without any feel- 
ing of compassion or revenge. To those wlio conform 
themselves to the Good, the Middle Principle grants 
peace ; but upon such as obey the suggestions of the Evil, 
the same inflicts tribulation and anguish, 'h iuy Mf<r» 

v7n)Kocu(rt Trevvi^v 

The resemblance and affinity which subsist among 
the tenets that were held on this subject, by all the 
Asiatic nations, even in the most remote times, confirm 
very strongly their ea.stern origin. Warburton and iiis 
followers have attempted to trace to Egypt tiie leading 
principles which characteri/ed the opinions of the Greeks, 
both in philosophy and theology; describing the Brah* 
mans, the Magian.s, and the Druid.s, as the offspring of 
the learned priests who presided over tlie mysteries at 
Memphis and the city of the Sun. But, till a period 
comparatively recent, we find not amongst the latter any 


Ilieron. Dian>{.r. coin. Marcioniin. quoted hy Warburton, l)ook iii. scf. 4. 
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indication of the doctrines which we arc now examining ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that, by the writers of anti- 
quity, who possessed the surest means of information, this 
whole system of theistic speculation is attributed to a 
great teacher in the East. In a word, the more we shall 
inquire, the less room will there be for doubt, that most of 
the notions on this interesting topic, which so long em- 
ployed the ingenuity and warmed the zeal of the Jews, 
the Christians, and the philosophers, took their rise in 
the more distant parts of Asia, and afterwards spread 
through the states of Babylon and Persia to the banks of 
the Nile and the islands of Greece. A more extended in- 
vestigation, therefore, will probably invert the opinion of 
Warburton; and prove that the Egyptians, Magi, and 
Druids, were in fact the offspring of the Brahmans, those 
fathers of mental science, theology, and literature. 

II. The second section of this chapter has for its ob- 
ject an inquiry into the opinions and belief of the ancient 
Hebrews, in reference to the immortality of the soul, and 
a future state of rewards and punishments. 

On this very obscure subject, the conclusions to which 
we shall arrive, will, it is obvious, be determined in a great 
measure by the limits, in respect of times and })ersons, to 
which we may deem it expedient to restrict the question. 
If we confine our inquiry to the period of Moses and the 
Judges, and content ourselves with ascertaining what 
was then the popular belief in regard to the condition of 
the human being after death, we shall probably find that 
the congregation of Israel, both while in the wilderness 
and for a long time after their settlement in the promised 
land, had no such ideas of the future existence of the 
soul as were necessarily connected with the expectation 
of reward punishment. Were we, on the other liand, 
to extend our review over a wider lield of sacred lustorv, 
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and include the various events and revelations which 
filled up the space from the call of Abraham to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, we should^ without doubt, discover 
many unquestionable tokens of that sublime faith, which, 
through the medium of rites and ordinances, was enabled 
to realize the hopes of a blessed eternity. 

At the very portal of this interesting investigation, we 
are met by the opinions of the ingenious Warburton, as 
also by those of the several learned writers who thought 
proper to oppose the doctrines which he maintained in his 
celebrated work on the divine legation of Moses. 

But it is admitted on both sides, that, whatever might be 
the degree of knowledge possessed by Moses himself and 
the other leaders of the Hebrew tribes, in respect to fu- 
ture retribution, the doctrine of immortality and of re- 
ward and punishment in the unseen world was not em- 
ployed by that inspired legislator as the sanction of his 
laws, nor as the motive of obedience to the government 
which he established among the descendants of Jacob. It 
will be farther acknowledged by every candid reader, that, 
in perusing the books which contain the principles of the 
Mosaical constitution, as well as the earlier parts of the 
civil history of the people for whose benefit it was devised, 
we perceive not any direct statement, nor even a single 
unambiguous allusion, which could, on the ordinary rules 
of interpretation, be converted into an argument for the 
belief of a future state. 

It has been asserted, indeed, that the inspired lawgiver 
of the Hebrews was himself perfectly well informed in re- 
lation to this important tenet, but that he found it expe- 
dient to conceal it from the mass of the people under his 
care; and even that, when he had occasion to record events 
which almost necessarily implied the belief of eternal life 
under a happier mode of existence, he purposely abridged 
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the narrative, or expressed it in such vague and general 
language as to render it obscure. In the history of Enoch’s 
translation to heaven, for example, there is, says Warbur- 
ton, so studied an obscurity, that several of the Rabbins, as 
Aben Ezra and Jarchi, fond as they are of finding a fu- 
ture state in the Pentateuch, interpret this translation as 
only signifying an immature death. Moses, he adds, both 
knew and believed the immortality of Enoch, and pur- 
posely obscured the fact from whence it might have been 
collected.^ 

That the divine leader of the Hebrews concealed from 
them a doctrine so extremely important, whether viewed 
in relation to their conduct in this world or their hopes to- 
wards the next, is a position which no reader will admit 
without the most diligent inquiry into the narrative whence 
it is supposed to be derived. To withhold from his peo- 
ple whatever knowledge he possessed, on a point of all 
others the most interesting, could not but seem to betray 
an equal want of feeling and of honesty ; on which ac- 
couiu, the greater number of theologians and biblical 
critics have concluded, that, although Moses did not 
find it expedient to introduce formally into his system of 
government the powerful sanction of a future state, he 
might nevertheless give countenance to the traditional opi- 
nions on this subject, which are supposed, even at that re- 
mote period, to have been entertained by the Israelites. 
Still, it must be granted that the following description, ex- 
tracted from the pages of the Divine Legation, does not 
in any degree violate the truth of sacred history. 

We now advance a step fiirther, and show that as 

• Le Clerc, it should seem, was of the same opinion JMirum est 
Mosem reni tantam, si modo immnrtaicm Ilenoclium factum credidit, tarn 
obiter^ tamquc obscure^ quasi earn hitcre vellct, perstrinxisse. Forte cum 
haec ex antiquissimis monumentis cxscriberit, nihil prseter ea qua? nobis tra- 
didit invenit, quibus aliquid adjicere religio fuit. — Viii. Com, in Gni, v. 24. 
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Moses did not teach, yea, forbore to teach tlie doctrine ot‘ 
a future state of rewards and punishments, so neither 
had the ancient Jews, that is to say, the body of tlie 
people, any knowledge of it. The proof is striking, and 
scarce to be resisted by any party or profession, but that 
of the system-maker. The Bible contains a very circum- 
stantial account of this people, from the time of Moses to 
the great captivity ; not only the history of public occur- 
rences, but the lives of private persons of both sexes, and 
of all ages, conditions, characters, and complexions ; in 
the adventures of virgins, matrons, kings, soldiers, 
scholars, parents, merchants, husbandmen. They are 
given too in every circumstance of life ; captive, victori- 
ous, in sickness and in health ; in full security and amidst 
impending dangers ; plunged in civil business, or retired 
and sequestered in the .service of religion. Together 
with their story vve have their compositions likewise : in 
one place we hear their triumphal, in another tlicir peni- 
tential strains. Here we liave their exultations for hk'ss- 
ings received ; there, their deprecations of evil appre- 
hended : here they urge their moral precepts to their 
contemporaries; and there again, they treasure up tlieir 
prophecies and predictions for the use of and 

on each denounce the threatenings and promises of Heavi n. 
Yet in none of these different circumstances of llh', in 
none of the.se various casts of composition, do wc i ver 
find them acting on the motives, or infiuenced by the ))ro- 
spect of n future state; or indeed expressing the least 
hopes or fears or even common curiosity respecting it : 
but every thing they do or say respects the present life 
only ; the good and ill of which are the sole objects ol 
their pursuits and aversions/**^ 


Divine liCgalion, book vi. section 
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Dr Graves, though opposed to Warburton on the 
general argument, finds it necessary to agree with him 
on the point now stated. True it is, the peculiar pur- 
poses of the divine economy did not permit the Jewish 
lawgiver to employ it as the sanction of his laws, which 
were to be enforced by an immediate extraordinary Pro- 
vidence, and therefore he was not allowed to promulgate 
it so plainly as to make it a direct article of the popular 
creed; but it was intimated with sufficient clearness to be 
discernible to minds of a superior class, capable of re- 
flection, and adapted to rise to greater heights of piety.”* 
A later author, who likewise endeavours to invalidate 
the inferences of the Divine Legation, finds himself also 
compelled to admit, that ‘^the information given to the 
ancient believers of the doctrine of immortality, though 
tliey had occasionally plainer intimations on the* subject 
superadded to their typical institutions, was certainly in 
its best form defective and obscure. But it was suited to 
the dispensation under which they lived, and was sufficiently 
understood to answer the purposes of practical religion.”-f- 
No position in theology, indeed, is more unquestion- 
able than that now under consideration ; for, assuredly, if 
we restrict our inquiries to the Pentateuch, and take the 
language of the inspired writer in its direct and literal 
signification, we shall not find the doctrine of future re- 
ward and punishment among the institutes of Moses; nay, 
not so much as alluded to by him, to illustrate or en- 
force the moral precepts which he founded upon his ri- 
tual ordinances. For a sanction to his laws he trusted 
entirely to the special providence under which the Israel- 

* Lectures on tlic four last Rook, of the Pentateuch, Ac. By the Rev 
Richard Graves, D.D. 

t Discourses on the Evidences of the Jewish and Christian Revelations 
hy Sir Henry Moncreiif VVellwood, Bart. 
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ites were placed : and, as this peculiar administration con- 
tinued many years after the people took possession of the 
land of Canaan, the ordinary motives which induce men 
to follow virtue and flee from crime, were neither revealed 
nor applied to the sons of Jacob. It was not till a pe- 
riod considerably later, that the doctrine of immortality 
was fully comprehended by the worshippers of Jehovah. 
The prophets, by means of a reflected light, were enabled 
to perceive that their ancient law had % spiritual import ; 
and that the figures in it, which alone were seen by the car- 
nal eye of their forefathers, bore a clear reference to things 
which were not seen and eternal.* 

The view which is here given of the ancient economy 
is confirmed by the judgment of our best commentators. 
If it be asked, says Bishop Bull, whether there is in the 
Old Testament any promise of eternal life, I reply in the 
words of Augustine, that we should begin by defining 
what we mean by the Old Testament ; for the words may 


• In tota Lege Mosaica nullum vita? aeternie praemium, ac ne aeterni 
quidem praemii indicium vel vestigium extat ; quodquod nunc Judsei mul- 
tum de future seculo, de resurrectione uiortuoruin, de vita aeterna loquantur, 
ct ex Legis verbis ea extorquere potius quara ostendere conentur, ne Ijegeni 
Mosis imperfectam esse cogantur agnoscere cum Sadducaeis ; quos olim (ct, 
uti observe ex scriptis Rabbinorum, hodicque) vitam futuri seculi Lege i\Io- 
sis nec promitti ncc contineri adfirmassc, quum tanien Judiui essent, certis- 
simuin est. Nempe non nisi per Cabalam sive Traditionem, quam illi in 
universum rcjiclebant, opinionem sive fidem illam irrepsisse asserebant. Et 
sane opinionum, qua inter Judaos erat, circa vitam futuri seculi discrepan- 
tia, arguit premissiones Lege factas tales esse, ut ex iis certi quod de vita 
futuri seculi non possit colligi. Quod et Servator nostcr non obscure in- 
nuit, cum resurrection em mortuorum colligit, IMatb. xxii. non ex promisso 
aliquo Legi addito, sed ex generali tantum illo promisso Dei, quo se Pcuiii 
Abrahami, Isaaci, et Jacobi futurum spoponderat; qua? tamen ilia collcc- 
tio magis nititur cognitione intentionis divina? sub generalibus istis verbis oc- 
cultatae aut comprehensa;, de qua Christo certo constabat, quam necessaria 
consequentia, sive verborum vi ac virtute manifesto, qualis nunc ct in verbis 
Nwvi Testamenti, ubi vita aetema et resurrectio mortuorum proram et pup- 
pirn faciunt totius religionis Christians, et tarn dare ac diserte promittun. 
tur ut ne biscere quidem contra quia possit. — Just, Theoh lib. iii. sect. 1, 
2 , X 
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be applied either to the covenant which was made at 
Mount Sinai, or to all the writings which are contained in 
the books of Moses, the Psalms, and the Prophets. If 
the Old Testament be taken in the latter sense, it may 
perhaps be granted, that there are in it some not obscure 
indications of a future life, particularly in the book of 
Psalms, Daniel, and Ezekiel ; although even in these, it is 
with (he greatest difficulty, and scarcely even then, that we 
can discover any clear and distinct promise of eternal life. 
But these, whatever they were, are to be regarded only 
as preludes and anticipations of the Gospel revelation, 
and not as belonging to the Law. For the Law, so far as 
we arc to consider the disputations which the Apostle had 
with the Jews, properly means the covenant which was 
entered into at Sinai, as will appear from Galatians iv. 24. : 
and the promises of thSt law respected this earth, and 
this earth only, as may be seen Exodus xxiii. 25, 26. ; 
Leviticus xxvi. 3. ; and Deuteronomy vii. 12, 13., and 
xviii. 2. If any person entertain a different opinion on 
this subject, let him point out the place where the pro- 
mise of eternal life exists ; which I declare to be certainly 
impossible.’ After quoting and commenting upon the pro- 
mise made to the Israelites, I will be thy God and will 
bless you, he proceeds, ‘ That eternal life was compre- 
hended in the Divine intention when he pronounced these 
words, is manifest from the interpretation of Christ him- 
selfiand of his Apostles, Matt. xxii. 31, 32. ; Heb. xi. 16. 
But these inferences cannot authorise us to assert that 
eternal life was promised in the Mosaical covenant. For, 
first, all promises, and particularly such as are annexed 
to a covenant, ought to be clear and distinct, and of such 
a nature as to be easily understood by both the contract- 
ing parties. But the promises here are at once typical, 
and expressed in such general terms, that, without an in- 

VOL. I. 
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tcrpretation drawn from some other quarter, it would be 
utterly impossible to understand them in the sense which 
they profess to bear. In a word, the Law, when viewed 
carnally and according to the letter, neither accomplished 
spiritual righteousness, nor promised eternal life ; Viewed 
spiritually, indeed, it was the very gospel itself.’* 

All divines are accordingly agreed, that, upon the com- 
mencement of tlie regal government among tlie Hebrews, 
the notions of immortality which had only floated down the 
stream of time, began to settle and expand, and to become 
the foundation of a religious system at once more reason- 
able and sublime. Then did the children of Israel learn 
to perceive, that, in the sacrifice of Abel, the translation 
of Enoch, the faith of Abraham, the vision of Jacob, 


• Quapritur an in Veteri Testaincnto nullum omnino extet vitcT a*terna' 
promissum ? De eo enim a nonnullis dubitatur. Iluic qua’stioni optiuic 
niihi videtur respondcre Augustinus, distinguens nomen Veteris Testa- 
menti: nam co intelligi, ait, aut pactum illud quod in 31ontc Sinai factum 
cst, aut omnia qua) in Mose, Hagiographis, ac Prophetis continentur. Si 
V^etua Testamentum posteriori sensu accipiatur, concedi forsitan possit, esse 
in CO nonnulla futura? vita; non obscura indicia ; prfcscrtim in libro Psalmo- 
rum, Danielc, ct Ezekiele ; quanquam vel in his libris clarum ac disertuni 
a?tern«E vita; promissum vix ac ne vix quidem reperias. 8ed ha?c qualia- 
cunque crant, non erant nisi preludia ct anticipationes gratis Kvangclica; ; 
ad Degeni non pertinebanU Lex cnim quatenus ab Apostolo in suis cum 
Judscis disputationibus consideratur, propric designat pactum in Sinai fac- 
tum. Vide Gal. iv. ‘J2. Illud autem promissa liabuit terrena, ct terrena 
tantum,ut vidercest, Exod. xxiii. 25, 20. ; Levit. xxvi. 2li. ; Deut. vii. 12, 
13. ; and xviii. 2. &c. Si quis contra sentiat, cjiis cst locum dare, ubi 
ajterna; vitap promissio extat ; quod cr.rtc impossihUt' rsf, — Sub his autem 
verbis (Ego cro Dcus tuns, Ac.) Dei intentionc comprehensam fuisse y^tani 
aeternam, ex interpretationc ipsius Christi ejusque Apostolorum manifestum 
est. Vide Matt. xxii. ; Heb. xi, Ki. Ac. Verum Inec non sufHciunt, ut di- 
camus, vitain a»tcrnam in Ftcdere Mosaico promiKsam fuisse. Nam primo, 
promissa, praesertim Fccderi annexa, debent esse clara ac diserta, ct ejus- 
motli, ut ab utraque parte stipulantc intelligi possint. Promissa autem 
hac typira et generalia, non addita aliunde interpretationc, pcnc impossi- 
bile erat ut quis isto sensu intclligerit. Verbo dicam : Lex carnaliter et se- 
cundum literam spcctata nec spiritualem justitiam exegit, nec vitam n)ter- 
nam provnisit ; spiritualiter vero considcrata, crat ipsissimum Kvangelium.— 
Built Optra. Ilurrn. Aponf. DUx, Poxlerior^ cap. x. sect. fl. p. 12. Editio 
J703. 
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and indeed in the general tenor and aspect of the Leviti- 
cal institution, there were shadowed forth the principles 
of a purer faith, and an outline of the more exalted doc- 
trines which respect eternal life.* 

But these clearer views belong not to the ancient pe- 
riod, the history of which is my peculiar province. We 
are not supplied with any evidence that the Hebrew peo- 
ple, during the government of the J udges, cherished even 
the most distant belief in the immortality of the soul, con- 
sidered as the basis of the still more important doctrine 
of future reward and punishment. Moses, as has been 
remarked by the learned Grotius, promised to the Israel- 
ites nothing besides thq good things of the present life ; a 
fruitful soil, abundance of food, victory over their ene- 
mies, a long life and health, and children destined to sur- 
vive them. For, says he, if there be any thing more than 
I have now mentioned, it is concealed in darkness, and 
must be drawn forth by deep and difficult ratiocination.*!* 


• W&rburton observes, “As my position is, that a future state of reward and 
punishment was not taught in the Mosaic dispensation^ all texts brought to 
prove the knowledge after the time of David are as impertinent as the rest. 
For what was known from this time could not supply the want of what was 
unknown for so many ages before.”— Dit i we Legation^ book v. sect. 1. 
“ That from Moses and the. prophets together a future state might be collect- 
ed, is a proposition I have no (Kcasion to oppose. For when the prophets 
are joined to Moses, and have explained the spiritual meaning of his Law, 
and developed the liidden sense of it, I may well allow that from both to- 
gether a learned Pharisee might ctdlect the truth of the doctrine, without 
receding one tittle from my argument.” — Divine Legation^ book vi. sect. 4. 
“ Having shown that by the faith here said to be so extensive among the 
Jewsh people, is meant in those promises of God which related to their 
own dispensation^ all the weight of this objection is removed. For as to the 
promises seen afar off and believed and embraced^ W'hich gave the prospect of 
a better country^ that is, a heavenly^ these are confined to the patriarchs and 
leaders of the Jewish people. And rhat they had this distant prospect, I am 
as much concerned to prove as my adversaries themselves.”— Divi«e Lega^ 
iion^ as above, 

f Moses in Religionis Judaicae institudone, si diserta Legis respicimus, 
nihil promisit supra hiijus vitte bona, terram uberem, penum copiosum, vie- 
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The Hebrews, it is very certain, acted upon the views 
here described by Grotius, during several hundred years 
after the death of their divine legislator ; seeking no other 
evidence that they were under the special protection of 
heaven besides abundance in their harvests and success in 
their wars. But though the doctrine of future reward 
and punishment was at no time made the sanction of the 
Mosaical economy, it does not follow that the Israelites, 
even at the early period of which the history is contained 
in the book of Judges, had not some knowledge of \\\e 
imperishable nature of the soul, as well as of a separate 
state of existence, in which the thinking principle exer- 
cised its powers independently of tjie body. 

That they possessed such knowledge is rendered ex- 
tremely probable, ^/irsty from their long residence in 
Egypt, where the immortality of the soul w'as maintained 
as the principal basis of a theological system ; and secondly ^ 
from the language which we find employed in the Penta- 
teuch respecting the state of man after death. 

\sty As to the tenet now mentioned, there is no doubt 
that it was held in Egypt at a period considerably more 
ancient than the descent of Jacob with his family into the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs. Herodotus assures us, that 
the Egyptians were the first of mankind who defended 
the doctrine of the souPs immortality. They believe, says 
he, that on the dissolution of the body the soul imme- 
diately enters some other animal, and that, after using as 
vehicles every species of terrestrial, aquatic, and winged 
creatures, it finally enters a second time into a human 
body. They affirm, that it undergoes all these changes in 


loriam df' hoJ=ubus, longam ct valcntcm scnectutcni, posteros cum bona spe 
supentiteft. Nam si quod e»t ultra, in umbris obtegitur, aut sapiciUi ct diffi- 
cUi ratiocinatione colligendum est. 
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the space of three thousand years.* Diodorus Siculus 
countenances the same opinion ; and almost every writer 
on eastern antiquities has attributed to the belief that the 
soul exists after death, and is destined to re-occupy the 
mortal frame with which it was originally connected, the 
great pains and expense which were bestowed by the peo- 
ple of Egypt on the preservation of their dead bodies. In 
that country mummies were embalmed and pyramids were 
constructed to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul, 
dmring the specified period of three thousand years.f 
The Egyptians, says Warburton, as we are assured by 
the concurrent testimony of antiquity, were amongst the 
first who taught that the soul survived the body and was 
immortal. Not, like the Greek sophists, for speculation, 
but for a support to their practical doctrine of reward and 
punishment ; and every thing being done in Egypt for 
the sake of society, a future state was enforced to secure 
the general doctrine of a providence. But still there 
would remain great difficulties concerning the origin 
evily which seemed to affect the moral attributes of God. 
And it was not enough for the purposes of society that 
there was a Divine Providence, unless that Providence 
was understood to be perfectly good and just. Some solu- 
tion therefore was to be given ; and a better could not 
well be found than the notion of the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls, without which, in the opinion of 
Hierocies, the ways of Providence are not to be justified. 
The necessary consequence of this doctrine was, that the 
soul is older than the body : so having taught before that 
the soul was eternal, a parte posty and now that it had an 


• Xl^urci KKt rov^i ref Xoyey Atyv^riot un oi Xtrrevns^ its uf^^anrou 
aSavotros tern. Too trtafMtres nmra^hvofres b aXXo ^iuof am ytfefAifOf i^'hvirat. 

•“-mlltrod. Euierpe^ 123. 

t Diod. yicul. Ribliot. Hist. lib. \ c. UO, 91, 92. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
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existence before it came into the body, the Greeks, to 
give a rounding to their system, taught, as the founda- 
tion of its pre-existence, that it was eternal, too, a parte 
ante. This is no precarious conjecture ; for Suidas, after 
having told us that Pherecydes had no master, but struck 
every thing out of his own thoughts, adds, that he had 
procured certain secret Phenician books. Now we know 
from Eusebius’s account of Sanchoniatho, and the famous 
fragment there preserved, that these secret Phenician 
books contained the Egyptian wisdom and learning.* 

If any connection is to be traced between the funeral cares 
of the Egyptians and their belief in the separate existence 
of the soul, there cannot be any doubt, that, before the 
days of the patriarch Joseph, the philosophers of the Nile 
cultivated the doctrine of immortality. That such a con- 
iiection did subsist is confirmed by a remark of Diodorus 
Siculus concerning the inhabitants of Memphis, and of 
the adjacent country. These people, he assures us, re- 
garded the term of human life as bounded by very narrow 
limits, and, therefore, manifested the greatest anxiety to 
leave behind them a high reputation for virtue. On this 
principle they called the dwellings of the living by the name 
of tents^ because they were to occupy them only a very short 
time; whereas they denominated the sepulchres of the 
dead eternal mansions^ because they were to pass an in- 
finite ago with the gods below. For the same reason 
they were little solicitous about the structure of their 
houses ; whilst upon their tombs they lavished the utmosl 
care and expense. f 

* Divine Legation, book iii. sect. 4. 

*0< ytt^ rav fiiv iv ru iuriXn ^etvriXuf iivett rev 

fiirec rr,* ri/At/rnv 5/ en^/ <rXtt<rTau Totewrett’ Kat 

rag fAtv ruv X^tuvruv itxftaug xetTaXurtig ag iXtyov iw r^vreng 

eizauv ran ',fia>y^ rev: Se rat¥ rtrtXivxfiratv raipovg iii^iavg o/xoug T^ea-ayo^tveaff/v, ^g 
ID iioo ha riXeavraif rev ktatva, ^toeri^ twv fjctv xetree rag oixtag xaraerxtu^ 

v¥ nrrof (ppevrt^evrt — Dwd. JSicuhiitf lib. 1, cap. 51- Jiipority 179^. 
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It is true, indeed, that no work by any profane author 
extends so far back, nor affords any certain evidence in 
support of the conclusion which has just been stated. 
Pythagoras himself, who travelled into Egypt, in order 
to acquire the science, and to obtain some acquaintance 
witli the mysteries, which had already given celebrity to 
the priesthood of that country, must be viewed as a modern 
wlien compared to the supposed antiquity of the opinions 
now under consideration. He made his appearance in 
Italy during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, who did 
not ascend the throne till about six centuries before the 
Christian era so that, prior to the rise of plillosophy in 
Greece, there had elapsed from the death of Joseph, 
(whose body was embalmed after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians,) not less than a thousand years. 

On a question, then, which refers to a period so very 
remote, we must not decide with haste or confidence. 
Deprived of nearly all the light which belongs to contem- 
poraneous history, we cannot siitisfactorily determine what 
the sages of On tauglit in regard to the nature of the hu- 
man soul and its condition after death. But as we are 
assured by the unanimous voice of antiquity, that the 
Egyptians were very slow to receive the doctrines of foreign 
countries, and changed their own religious opinions with 
the greatest reluctance, we may, perhaps, venture to con- 
clude that the tenets which they held when they were 
visited by the philosopher of Samos, had descended to 
them through a long line of progenitors. This conjec- 
ture, too, receives no small countenance from the fact, 
that, during the several ages which fill up the long space 
from Moses to Pythagoras, the kingdom of Egypt sus- 


Cum, Superbo rognante, in Ita’laiu venisset, n o, Tusc, Disjm/. 

lib. i. c. Uk 
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tfuned no such shock either from war or internal commo- 
tion, as was likely to introduce into science and theology 
any material innovation, at least in point of principle. 

If5 therefore, we may be allowed, from the doctrines 
which were imported into Italy and Greece in the days 
of Tarquinius Superbus, to form a judgment in respect 
to those which were propagated in Egypt prior to the 
exode of the Israelites under Moses, we shall find our- 
selves necessarily drawn to the conclusion, that the sub- 
jects of Pharaoh did in fact entertain certain obscure opi- 
nions on the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of reward and punishment. In a word, there is little rea- 
son to doubt that the doctrine of the metempsychosis 
was already introduced among the Egyptians; and hence, 
as they believed that the soul was imperishable, and des- 
tined to exist to all eternity, they were taught to regulate 
their actions upon a reference to the favour or disapproba- 
tion of the immortal gods. 

It is proved by the most satisfactory evidence, that the 
doctrine now mentioned was borrowed by the Greeks 
from Egypt ; and also that it was supposed to have been 
held in the latter country from the most ancient times. 
That Pythagoras found it there as one of the principal 
tenets of the sacred schools, will be admitted by every 
one who has the smallest acquaintance with oriental anti- 
quities ; and that it made part of the wisdom of Egypt in 
the time of Moses, is rendered exceedingly probable by 
the peculiar nature of the religious system which he in- 
stituted among the Hebrews. But a little inquiry into this 
important subject will, perhaps, satisfy the reader that 
the lawgiver of the Israelites, instead of industriously 
concealing from his people the knowledge of a future state 
of rewird and punishment, did not himself possess those 
clear views in regard to the condition of man after death, 
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upon which alone the doctrine of retribution could have 
been satisfactorily established among the sons of Jacob. 

It is, no doubt, the opinion of many learned writers, that 
the priests of Egypt introduced into their religious creed the 
tenet of the metempsychosis, as a basis on which they 
might found the practical belief and defence of a Divine 
Providence. As their general hypothesis on the nature of 
the human soul led directly to the conclusion, that after 
death the thinking principle returned to the great Spirit 
whence it had proceeded, and was to be absorbed for ever 
in its boundless essence ; they perceived, that, on this nar- 
row ground, there was no room for establishing the im- 
portant doctrine which teaches men that the sins which 
they commit in the present world, shall be visited upon 
them in the world to come. 

To obviate this main disadvantage, the priests and law- 
givers found it necessary to engraft upon their original 
faith the subordinate tenet of the metempsychosis ; which 
was meant to convey to the people the unquestionable as- 
surance, that, according to their habits and inclinations in 
the actual state of existence through which they were 
passing, their souls would be condemned to occupy the 
bodiesv^of animals more or less polluted ; until, after a 
series of transmigrations, they should be fitted to enjoy 
everlasting blessedness in the bosom of the Eternal Spirit. 
The soul, said they, must shift and change its habitation, 
so that the coward will be ignominiously thrust into the 
body of a woman ; the murderer imprisoned within the fur 
of a wild beast ; the lascivious condemned to animate a 
boar or a goat ; the vain and inconstant will be changed 
into birds; and the slothful and ignorant into animals 
which inhabit the waters. The dispensation of all these 
things is committed to Nemesis, the avenger, together 
with the infernal furies her assessors and the inspectors 
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of human action, to whom God, the sovereign Lord of all 
things, has committed the government of the world.* 

But this, it is acknowledged, was a mere popular accom- 
modation of their more general doctrine, that the soul of 
man is finally absorbed in the great Soul of the world, — the 
fountain of all existence spiritual and corporeal. The be- 
lief of the metempsychosis, in short, was esteemed necessary 
to the well-being of society, as connected with the expecta- 
tion of future reward and punishment. For, says Timaeus, 
as we sometimes cure the body with unwholesome remedies, 
when such as are most wholesome have no effect, so we 
restrain those minds by false relations, which will not be 
persuaded by the truth. There is a necessity, therefore, 
of instilling the dread of those torments, the belief of 
which we have derived from foreign countries.’f* 

The remarks just made apply, indeed, in a particular 
manner, to the doctrine of transmigration as adopted by 
Pythagoras, and taught by him to the philosophers of 
Greece ; for it seems clearly established that almost all 
the disciples of this celebrated master, including even 
Plato himself, afterwards drew from his principles such 
inferences as were utterly subversive of all moral quali- 
ties in the divine government. It is, no doubt, main- 
tained by Warburtoii, that, though the metempsychosis, 
when it was first brought from Egypt, signified a moral 
desigricdionf Providence^ oxiA was believed by all mankind, 
yet Pythagoras, who had it with the rest of the world from 


* To/if if ymaiK%a. gxitnct. Tuv if trufAmra. 

\ayvuv Si If ffvm « (A0^(paf. 5i kch jUirio/^A/y, S; ?rT>!Vft»x 

xttt etT^»xr»9, ri xa< If rti> thiuv- x- <r. X. 

•^T'murvH Ij)crun Dc Anima Mundi. See Dacicr^ Vk de Pyiagorasy and War- 
burton y Div^ book iii- seer. 3. 

i* 'Of yo.ft ra ^wfAxrec x'cxa vytet^9(A\f^ itKn fin itxti rotf vyinvtrarnf* 

TAf ^iix«f u’Tti^yofi.tf Xoyctf. itKa fd.fi iynrctt aXethft^ Atyatvroh 

u¥uyKatia/f xa. rtfAainnti Ttmatl^, ub% SUpra. 
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thence, gave it a new modification ; and taught that the 
successive transition of the soul into other bodies, was phy- 
sical, necessary, and exclusive of all moral considerations 
whatever.’’ In support of this opinion, the bishop quotes 
Diogenes Laertius, who says, that “ Pythagoras was re- 
ported to be the first who taught the migration of the soul 
from one body to another by a physical necessity 

But the distinction here stated does not appear to be 
well founded. If the operation of physical necessity in 
this case be supposed to have superseded the designation 
of Providence^ we must admit, as an unavoidable conse- 
quence, the prevalence of atheistic principles among the 
disciples of the Samian philosopher. But as this charge 
was never urged either against Pythagoras or Plato, and 
as the former is acknowledged to have received his tenets 
respecting the soul of man from the priests of Egypt, we 
should not be justified in attributing to the Grecian schools 
a creed different from that which their foreign masters com- 
municated to them. There is, in fact, the best reason to 
believe that the Egyptian hierophants, as well as the Brah- 
mans of the East, maintained originally the doctrine of a 
direct refusion of the human soul into the essence of 
the great Parent Spirit ; and that, as has been already re- 
marked, the metempsychosis is only to be regarded as a 
supplementary tenet, devised by the theologue and the 
lawgiver to strengthen the bands of the social union in 
their several communities. 

Besides, the only physical necessity that can be con- 
ceived, as applying to the mystery now under consideration, 
must have arisen from the leading principle of the doctrine 
itself; namely, that as every particular soul is a portion of 
the Eternal Spirit, shut up during the life of the individual 

• (pettri rovrov rnv y^vxfiv KUKkvov uvetyKm aX- 

Aart uXXotf LacrU lib. viii. 14. 
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in a corporeal frame, it must, as soon as it is set free by 
death, return to its source, and also be absorbed by it, just 
as a drop of water is absorbed when it falls into the 
ocean. If this result is to be regarded as the eflTect of a 
physical necessity^ it may be presumed that the views 
respecting it which are attributed to Pythagoras, did not 
first suggest themselves to that celebrated philosopher* In 
truth, they are the very views which must have occurred 
to the original author of the doctrine ; whereas the moral 
metempsychosis is evidently the fruit of subsequent reflec- 
tion, and bears upon it the most undeniable tokens of 
having proceeded from the practical legislator rather than 
from the speculative philosopher. 

I conclude, therefore, that the ancient Egyptians 
taught in their schools the doctrine of the direct refusion 
of souls, upon which, for popular purposes, their successors 
engrafted the additional tenet of transmigration ; both of 
which were at a later period carried into Greece by Py- 
thagoras and other inquirers, who had travelled into the 
various seats of primaeval wisdom, to gratify their curio- 
sity in the search of knowledge and traditionary science. 

If the conclusion now drawn Ixj founded upon accurate 
views of ancient learning, we can be at no loss to discover 
a better reason why Moses did not introduce into his 
system of laws the sanction of future rewards and punish- 
ments, than that he was desirous to conceal from his peo- 
ple the important doctrine of the immortality of the soul- 
It will appear that he did not, as has been represented, 
throw a studied obscurity over every fact which was like- 
ly to suggejst to the Hebrews the idea of a future state of 
existence ; but rather that he himself did not enjoy such 
distinct views of the condition of the human soul after 
death, as were fitted to be made the foundation of a sys- 
tem of moral retribution in a Divuic economy. 
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I have said, that the inferences which appear to 
arise from the personal history of Moses, and, particular- 
ly, from the learning in which he was trained among the 
Egyptians, receive no slight degree of confirmation from 
the language which is used in the Pentateuch as well as in 
the writings of the prophets, respecting the state of the 
dead. An attentive examination of the ancient Scrip- 
tures has removed from my mind all doubt that the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis was at a very early period in- 
corporated into the popular creed of the Hebrews. To 
illustrate this position it will be necessary to make a few 
critical remarks on the verbal expressions which are em- 
ployed by the sacred penman, when describing or alluding 
to the change which the visitation of mortality effects upon 
the condition of the human being. 

There are two terms used in the Old Testament in re- 
ference to the state of man after death, to the precise 
meaning of which much importance has been attached. 
The words in question are and Sheol and Keber; 
the former of which denotes the place of departed spirits^ 
and the latter denotes the grave. It is true that Sheol 
is, in our version of the Bible, commonly translated hell; 
but every reader acquainted with the original languages 
knows perfectly, that the English term, in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, does not express the proper meaning of the He- 
brew. The Seventy have almost uniformly rendered Sheol 
by the Greek word hades ; a noun which conveys the 
very same ideas respecting the state of the dead. The 
Hebrew word occurs sixty times in the Old Testament ; 
in fifty-nine of which it is translated by and in one 
instance only, by death. Both sheol and hades 

suggest to the imagination, the silence, the darkness, and 
the mysterious dread which arc connected with the un- 
seen world ; that state about which the most prying eye 
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and Jisteiiing c?ar can obtain no information.* I may add, 
that keber is never in the Greek version rendered by the 
word hades ; but always by some term which merely de- 
notes the grave, or the act of burying, or a sepulchre, or a 
monument. It occurs in the Old Testament seventy-eight 
times : in forty-one of which it is translated a sc^ 

pulchre ; in nine, it is rendered burial ; in thirteen, 

by a tomb or grave ; in thirteen, by a 7nonu^ 

ment ; in one, by a mountain ; and, finally, in one, 
by death. In not a single instance is substi- 

tuted for 'lap ; a clear proof that the learned persons who 
conducted the Septuagint version were well acquainted 
with the essential distinction between the two Hebrew 
terms which are at present the subject of remark ; and, 
moreover, that the notions which the Jews entertained of* 
the two states, indicated by these terms, were never con- 
founded either in their thoughts or language.*!- 

I have no intention to conceal that some writers of 
eminence have maintained that sheolf as used in the an- 
cient Scriptures, means nothing more than keber ; that is, 


* See Campbell's Dissertation on Hades, section 2. 

Dr Campbell, in the Dissertation above-mentioned, observes, that 
as well as the corresponding Hebrew word, is always singular in meaning 
as well as in form. The wonl for grave is often plural, Thefonucr never ad- 
mits tlie possessive pronouns, being the receptacle of all the dead, and, 
therefore, incapable of an appropriation to individuals; the latter often. 
Where the disposal of the body or corpse is spoken of, or sonic otlier 

equivalent term, is the name of its repository. When mention ivS made of 
the spirit after death, its abode is M'^hen notice is taken of one’s mak- 

ing or visiting the grave of any person, touching it, mourning at it, or 
erecting a pillar or monument upon it, and the like, it is always keber that 
is employee!. Add to this, that in hades all the dead arc represented is pre- 
sent without exception. The case is quite ditFerent with the graves or sepul- 
clires. Thus Isaiah represents, very beautifully and poetically, a great and 
sudden desolation that would be brought upon the earth, saying fv. U*) 
Hades^ .vbich is, in the common version, //cW, hath enlarged herself and opened 
Icr mouth xvithout measure. Hades alone is conceived to contain them all, 
though the graves in wliich their bodies were deposited might be innumer- 
able.” 


9 
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the grave or a sepulchre. Simon, the learned author of the 
Critical History of the Old and New Testament, has sup- 
ported this opinion with his usual ingenuity and erudi- 
tion ; but the arguments of Le Clerc and his associates, 
of Lowth and Campbell, have supplied the most complete 
evidence that the prior of Bolleville generalized too freely ; 
and that, in some instances, he gave up to controversy that 
which he owed to truth.*' 

To use the words of the last-named theologian, I 
freely acknowledge, that by translating sheol the grave ^ 
the purport of the sentence is often expressed with suffi- 
cient clearness. The example from Genesis is an evi- 
dence. Ye w\ll bring down my grey hub's xvHh sorrow to 
the grave y undoubtedly gives the meaning of the sentence 
in the original, notwithstanding that the English word 
grave docs not give the meaning of the Hebrew sheoL 
This may at first appear a paradox, but will not be found 
so when examined. Suppose one, in relating the circum- 
stances of a friend’s death, should say, “ This unlucky 
accident has brought him to his shroud another should 
say, ‘-It has brought him to his coffin a third, ‘‘It 
brought him to his grave.” The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed by them all ; and these plain words, “ This acci- 
dent proved the cause of his death,” are equivalent to 
what was said by every one of them. But is it just to 
infer thence that the English words, shroud^ coffin^ gravc^ 
and deaths are synoniinous terms ? It will not be pre- 
tended. Yet I have not heard any argument stronger 
than this for accounting the Hebrew words sheol and 
keher synonlmous.t 

Having thus cleared the way for a proper understand- 

* See Reponsc a la Defense des Stntimens de quclques Theologiens de 
Hollande, ebapitre xvi. 

Campbeir.s Dissertation on Hades, section 4, 
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ing of the grammatical expression, I have no hesitation 
in asserting, that wherever in the Old Testament the 
term is used, it denotes the region of departed spirits; 
the habitation which they occupy between the hour of 
death and the period at which they are destined to ascend 
again to the light of the sun, and to enter upon the func- 
tions of life in a new body. It is indeed readily acknow- 
ledged, that belief in hades is not necessarily connected 
with the doctrine of the metempsychosis. But it is not 
less true, as will be afterwards pointed out, that both 
among Jews and Heathens, the two tenets usually accom- 
panied each other. Hence all the souls which descended into 
the lower parts of the earth, except, perhaps, the^ very good 
and the very bad, were expected, to re-appear in the liv- 
ing world, to suffer or to act according to their several 
characters. I proceed to illustrate this statement from the 
writings of Moses and the prophets, as well as from those 
later compositions which connect the history of the ancient 
dispensation with that of the new. 

The first example of the use of the term sheol is fouiul 
in the thirty-seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, 
where Jacob in the paroxysm of his grief for the loss of 
Joseph, declares that he will go down to the grave to his 
son mourning. t«j» viof (mv m uiov ; I will 

go down to my son to hades, according to the Septuagint. 
The place to which Jacob said he would descend in order 
to be with his child, could not be the grave in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word ; because the patriarch believed at 
the very moment when he uttered this impassioned ex- 
pression, that the boy Joseph had been devoured by a 
wild beast, and, consequently, that his body had not re- 
ceived the rites of sepulture.^ It is evident, therefore, 


Jacob would go down tnouniing intoshrol to his son ; not into iiell, 
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that his hopes or resolutions were directed towards that 
mysterious dwelling where the spirits of the departed are 
reserved by the wisdom of the Almighty to answer the 
ulterior ends of his gracious providence in this world or 
the next.* 

In the sixteenth chapter of Numbers it is declared of 
those who rose against Moses in the rebellion of Korah, 
that they should go down quick into the pit. Kccrcc^na-oyreti 
i/ff uiov j they shall descend alive into hades And, 

it is added, that the conspirators and all that appertained 
to them went down alive into sheol, and the earth closed 
upon them. 

The thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy contains 


place of the damned, for he never thought his son to be gone thither, nor 
into the grave, properly so named.^ for he thought his son had been devoured 
by a wild beast ; but into the receptacle of the dead. — L(’igh*s Critka Sacra, 

“M'hcn the creed affirms that our Saviour descended info hclly the meaning 
tliereof is no otlier than this, viz. that his soul, being separated from tlie body 
by a real transitive and local motion, went into the unseen region of spirits, 
where, accordini' to the laws of death, it remained among other religious and 
pious departed souls till the resurrection of his body, which was the third day 
after. 

“ The ancient sense of the word hell may be farther confirmed from the pri- 
mary and original signification thereof ; according to which it imports no far- 
ther than an inrlsUdc and hidden place being derived from the old 8axon 
word hil, which signifies to hide, or from the participle thereof, helletl, that 
is to say, liidden or covered ; as in the western parts of England at this very 
day, to hele any thing, signifies amongst the common people to cover it ; 
and he that covereth an house with tile or slate is called a helliar. From 
whence it appears that the W'ord hele, according to its primitive notion, ex- 
actly answers to the Greek word Hades, wdiich signifies the common 

mansion of all separated souls, and was so called ip/asi o at^r,s because 

it is an unseen place, removed from the sight and view of the living.’' — Lord 
King^s Critical Uislory of the AposflCs Creed,, chap, iv. p. 17d. 

* Vox Graeca cui respondet llebraca biKty et I patina inferorum (in- 
feri ?) denotat ilium locum conimunem, in quern recipiuntur ojnncs homi- 
num vita functorum aninne. Nunquam vero significat aut scpulcrum aut 
cojlum. Nam qui cfclum petunt, ascendere, qui vero ad inferos abcunt, 
descenderc dicuntiir ; et illi etiam apud inferos esse Icguntur, qui neque 
sepiiltura} honorc ncqiic cfclesti gaud'o fruuntur. Dives in parabola apud 
inferos fuit in tormento, quixl nec sepulcro ncc cado convcnit. Josephum, 
quern pater non sepultum sed a feria bestia dilaccratum putavit, tamcn dixit 
esse apud inferos.— Gew xxxvii. HS. in Lvc. xvi, 211. 

VOL. I. X 
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another example of the use of the term sheol, which, by 
the Seventy, is in like manner translated hades. For 
a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn unto the 
lowest hell, and shall consume the earth with his increase, 
and set on fire the foundations of the mountains.’’’ In the 
Greek version it is said that the fire 9cetv$fieir»i Mg shall 
burn as far as hades ; both the original and the transla- 
tion proceeding on the idea that sheol was placed at a 
great distance downwards from the surface of the earth. 

In the two latter instances, though the Hebrew and 
the Greek terms arc the same as in the other cases where 
they are translated grave^ the authors of the English ver- 
sion thought themselves justified in choosing expressions 
which should represent what they regarded as the pur- 
port of tlie sacred text, rather than the literal meaning 
and figurative allusions which the original wwds convey. 
Ajrit seemed most suitable for the reception of the mur- 
muring Levites, and hell the most appropriate limit for 
the devouring fire ; and, therefore, the biNt^of Moses, and 
the of the Septuagint, were made to give way to views 
of philological expediency. 

But the aflccting appeal u.sed by the mother of Samuel 
before tlic ark of God at Shiloh, called for a different 
form of expression. Kv^tog xuruyu ug xxt avxyu ; the 
Lord bringeth down to hades and bringeth up. In this 
instance the English translators^ have preferred the word 
grave ; and this, no doubt, is one of the cases in which 
the purfK)rt of the inspired writer may he represented, in 
a certain way, by any one of the cognate terms by means 
of which the original phrase is anywhere rendered. Still, 
it may be doubted whether our common version docs give 
the fell and specific meaning of the Hebrew writer; fov 

to bring down to the grave and bring up again,’' is an 
exercise of pow'<r, which, tlnnigh perfectly intelligible, 
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seems not to amount to the more lofty conception which 
possessed the mind of the pious Israelite, when she mag- 
nified the power of God, who could summon back the 
soul from the depths of hades. 

There is a beautiful passage in the book of Job, the 
import of which would not permit our translators to have 
recourse to the humble expression, to which they appear 
on most occasions to have been ready to give a preference. 

“ Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is as high as 
heaven, wliat canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst 
thou know In this portion of the sacred text, the He- 
brew word is and the Greek word hades ; but as 

the very same expressions are used in Hannah’s prayer, 
we cannot discovei' any other reason why shcol should be 
rendered grave in the one case, and hell in the other, than 
such as may be supposed to have been derived from the 
mere comj)atibllity of ideas. The lieight of heaven required 
for a contrast tlie depth of hades ; on which account, and 
on which account only, the English translators thought 
proper to use the very ambiguous term which at once 
denotes the place of torment and the plac-e of rest and 
hope.* . 

The'^me remarks apply to the hundred and thirty- 
ninth Psalm : If I ascend into heaven, thou art there ; 

if I go down to hades, th6u art there also, «« 

* Of ihc opinion, that the word sheol in the Old Testament always denotes 
f^ruve or srpukfin^ nothing can be a fuller confutation than this passage. 
Among such immense distances as the height of heaven, the extent of the 
earth and the ocean, which were not onlv in those days unknown to men, 
but conceived to be uiiknowahle ; to introduce as one of the immeasurables. 
a sepulchre, whose depth could scarcely exceed ten or twelve cubits, and 
which, being the "/ork of men, was perfectly known, wouhl have been ab- 
surd indeed, not to say ridiculous. "W’^hat man in his senses could have said, 

Ye can no more comprehend the Deity than ye can discover the height of 
the firmament, or vicnsurc (he depth of k grove Oissni. 
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ahv, TTflcgii.” Here, as in the former case, our translators 
have used the word hell ; If I make my bed in hell, be- 
hold, thou art there obviously proceeding upon the 
principle just stated, that the extremes of creation, the 
lieaven above, and the uttermost parts of the sea, could 
not, in consistency with the commonest literary taste, be 
contrasted with a cavity in the ground, which, at the 
most, could not exceed a few yards in dimension. 

The celebrated passage in the sixteenth Psalm, which 
St Peter applied to the resurrection of our Saviour, throws 
a still clearer light upon the opinions entertained by the 
ancient Hebrews respecting the condition of the human 
soul immediately after death. *Ovic tyKetrxXu^ut Tuy 
f/bcv uq ovii rt* ctriov ertv iiuv Thou wilt not 

abandon my soul to hades, nor suflFer thy Holy One to see 
corruption. 

That this prediction related to the Messiah, is establish- 
ed upon the most unquestionable grounds ; and it held 
forth the assurance of a fact which was in due time com- 
pletely realized, that his soul should not be left in the 
mansion of departed spirits, but should re-animate his 
body before tlu* latter had suffered corruption. When, 
therefore, our Hedeemer said to the penitent thipf upon 
the cross, To-day shalt thou be with me in pHhradise,'' 
he distinctly adverted to this great article of our belief ; 
that his soul descended to hades^, while his sacred body 
was committed to the sepulchre. 

It is true, as Dr Campbell remarks, that on the sub- 
ject of a future state, there was a considerable difference 
in the popular opinions of the Jews when under the Ro- 
man government, from those which prevailed amongst 
them in the days of their Judges and earlier kings. The 
Heathen had adopted the notion, that the spirits of the 
departed were susceptible both of enjoyment and of suffer- 
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ing, and were thereby led to suppose that a species of re- 
tribution took place after death, in the world of shadows.* 
The Jews, without entering into all their notions or con- 
fining themselves to their language, insensibly fell into the 
same train of thinking. The biNof of their prophets was 
conceived to correspond with the of the Greeks ; both 
of which were imagined to contain habitations for the 
good as well as for the bad. Rejecting the term Ely-- 
sium^ as an unsuitable appellation for the region occupied 
by virtuous spirits, they took instead of it, as better 
adapted to their own theology, the garden o^' Eden^ or 
Paradise ^ — a name originally Persian, by which the word 
answering to garden, especially when applied to Eden, 
had commonly been rendered by the Seventy interpreters. 
To denote the same state, they sometimes used the phrase 
Abrahams bosom^—a figure borrowed from the manner in 
which they reclined at meals. “f* 

In the fourteenth chapter of the prophecies of Isaiah, 
there is a fine picture presented of that mysterious world, 
which, according to the doctrine of the ancient Hebrews, 
was prepared for departed spirits. Foreseeing the death 
of the king of Babylon, the inspired writer apostrophizes 
him in these sublime words : — Sheol from beneath is 
moved to meet thee at thy coming ; it stirreth up the 
dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; it hatli 


* Ss •rohttKios Kmxttoto 

xar aeripo^tXoy ^ufJLbJvu. 

Tnffoa’vvrif hi viii\ tiprjv aoi^eixirev iiva/. 

'Ai aXXai y^txvuy xocrarihiiuriuv 

'Eo’raa’av ii^ovra xtf^i Ixeca'r^, 

Horn. Odysa, lib. xi. v. 537. 

K.UI ya.^ x(t& %uo -^tSoui vsfAi^ofctv 
Mietv ^ixaim, cri^av V atriSw umi 
*0^av, xmi (I <ret/sdti'f xet? t/\pn n yn- 

Daphilus apud Clem. Alex. lib. v. stron 
'I* Dr Campbell’s Dissertation, section 19. 
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raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. 
All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art thou also be- 
come weak as we ; art thou become like unto us ? Thy 
pomp is brought down to hades, and the noise of thy 
viols ; the worm is spread under thee, and the worms 
cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, 
son of the morning! How art tI)ou cut down to the 
ground which did weaken the nations! For thou hadst 
said in thine heart, I will ascend into lieaven, I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God : I will also sit 
upon the mount of tlie congregation in tlie sides of the 
north ; I will ascend above the heights of tlie clouds ; 1 
will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought 
down to sheol, to the sides of the pit.’'^ 


• The views entertained by Bishop on this intcrestinj; pjissaj^c de 

not exactly coincide with those of Dr Campbell and of most other Biblical 
scholars. “ The regions of the dead,'* says he, are laid open, and Hades 
is represented as rousing up tlie shades of the departed luonarehs ; they rise 
from their thrones to meet tlic king of Babylon at his coming, and insult him 
on his being reduced to the same low estate of impotence and dissolution wiili 
themselves.’* This is one of tlie boldest prosopopieias that ever was attempt- 
ed in poetry, and is executed with astonishing brevity and perspicuity, Jind 
with that peculiar force wliich in a great subject naturally results from hotli. 
The image of the state of the dead, or the Infernuui Poeticvim of the He- 
brews, is taken from their custom of burying, those at least of the higher 
rank, in large sepulchral vaults hewn out in the rock. — You are to form lo 
yourself an idea of a large subterraneous vault, a vast gloomy cavern, all 
round the sides of which there arc cells to receive the dead bodies ; here the 
deceased monarchs lie in a distiiiguishtd sort f»f state suitable lo their for- 
mer rank, each on his own couch, with his arms beside him, bis sword at his 
head, and the bodies of his chiefs and compujiions round about him. 'J liese 
illustrious shades rise at once from their couclics as from tlieir thrones, aiul 
advance to the entrance of the cavern to meet the king of Babylon, and to re- 
ceive him w'ith insults on his fall . — Nexv fra ns, nf/saia/t^ notes chap. viv. 
Jitj Hobt. l.ou'th, 1). D. 

Vs ’'ere a burial vault a receptacle of souls, and of the souls of all .aiiks, 
tribes, and nations, we might conceive it itossible tliat the king of Bahyleti 
should be introduted after death t(» the monarchs of all the earth as well as 
to the princes of .ludah. W’ere it even supposed that the spirit attended the 
body to Its place of rest, it would nut violate the law s of poetical imagination, 
did an impassioned writer reprenent the ghost of tlie Assyrian among the 
shades of other bovercigns in a sepulchral vault. But the body of that <>'- 
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The dead in the unseen world are represented as being 
thrown into commotion at the approach of the Babylonish 
prince. The nobles, even all the chief ones of the earth, 
were moved to meet him at his coming ; all the kings of 
the nations rose up from their thrones. Such action and 
demeanour on the part of those potentates assuredly suit 
not the narrow limits of a sepulchre ; even were we at 
liberty to suppose that all the satraps and sovereigns of the 
several empires of Asia could have been consigned to one 
tomb. In Hades, all the monarchs and nobles, not of 
one family or race, but of the whole earth, are assembled. 
Yet their sepulchres were as distant from one another as 
the nations tliey governed. Those mighty dead, again, 
arc raised not from their couches, which would have \)een 
the natural expression, had the prophet’s idea been that of 
a sepulchral vault, how magnificent soever, but from their 
thrones, as suited the notion of all antiquity, concerning 
not the bodies but the shades or ghosts of the departed, 
to which was always assigned something similar in rank 
and occupation to what they had possessed upon the 
earth. Nay, as is well observed by Castalio, some indi- 
viduals are represented as being in hades, whose carcasses 
were denied the honours of sepulture.^ 

But it is not necessary to adduce from sacred Scripture 
any farther proof that the sheol of the Hebrews, like the 
hades of the Greeks, deputed the place whereunto all se- 
parated souls, whether good or bad, were translated and 


rant was not honoured with the decencies oi burial ; for it is mentioned to his 
disgrace, that, while “ all the kings of the nations, even all of them lie in 
glory, every one in his own house,*’ he was to be cast out of his grave as an 
abominable branch, and “ not to be joined with them in burial,** The 
Hades, therefore, which was stirred up to meet the king of Babylon, was not 
a sepulchral vault, hut the place of departed spirits to which the good and the 
bad alike descended. 

* Sec CampbeH’s Dissertation, and Castalionis Defensio adyersus Bezam. 
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carried, and there disposed of into two distinct mansions.* 
To use the words of a writer very learned in the anti- 
quities of the East, I may venture to assert, that ‘‘amongst 
all the ancients, whether Heathens, Jews, or Christians, 
the usual acceptation of the term hell Qiade^s) was, that 
it was the common lodge or habitation of departed souls, 
both good and bad, wherein each of them, according to 
their deserts in this life, and their expectations of the fu- 
ture judgment, remained either in joy or misery. That 
the Heathens, both Greeks and Latins, the one by their 
hadcs^ and the other by their mferl^ did generally under- 
stand the fore-mentioned place of departed souls, needs no 
large or copious proof, seeing the least peruser of their 
writings must without doubt have observed this to have 
been their general opinion, that as upon the death of all 
men, whether just or unjust, the grave received their bo- 
dies, so hell received their souls. But from the Heathen 
let us come unto the Jews, amongst whom we shall find 
the same sentiment to have prevailed 

St Ambrose was fully satisfied that the doctrine of an in- 
termediate state had its origin among the Hebrews; and was, 
on this account, highly incensed at the Pagans, who, when 
they chose to borrow it from the people of God, were not 
content with the simple truth, but insisted upon adding 
to it their own foolish superstitions and unprofitable con- 
ceits. “ Let the Gentiles know,’’ exclaimed the pious father, 
“ that the things which they admire in their books of phi- 
losophy were taken from our Scriptures, and I could wish 


• Hie locus cst, partis ubi sc via findit in ambus : 

Dextera, qujc Ditis magni sub mu'nia tciidit, 

Hac iter Klysium nobis ; at lacva maloruin 

Kxercet pernas, ct ad impia Tartara mittir. — Vir^nlj lib. vi* 

'Rtff lir-s. Miva»a idov Aso; arkaev inov 

Xof/tTiov CKr,vrT09}t ^ifAurrivovre^ }HKViV 9 tv*’-^Odysg, xi. VCrs. 

t liord King H History of the Apostles’ Oecd, chap. iv. 
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they had not mixed up with them their own superfluous 
and useless speculations, but remained satisfied with this 
unambiguous assurance, that the souls of men when de- 
livered from the body go to hades ^ — that invisible region 
to which, in the Latin language, we have given the name 
infernus.”^ 

The opinion of Ambrose was not singular in regard to 
the obligations which the Heathen bore to the Jews for 
their knowledge of the tenet in question. All the early 
fathers of the church believed that the doctrine of a mid- 
dle state was derived in the remotest antiquity from 
the prophets of Israel. *Tosephus, too, when giving an 
account of the Sadducean faith, reproaches that sect for 
denying the existence of soul and spirit, and for thereby 
removing the salutary belief of future reward and punish- 
ment in hades. The Pharisees, on the other hand, are ex- 
tolled for teaching the immortality of the soul, and for 
confirming by that doctrine the expectation natural to man, 
that the spirits of the departed receive, in a mansion un- 
der the earth, a full requital of enjoyment or of misery, 
according to the nature of their pursuits and dispositions 
while in the land of the living.*!* 

I have hitherto taken no notice of the argument for the 


• Cognoscant Gentiles ea quae in pliilosophiac libris mirantur, translata de 
nostris^ atque utinani non superflua liis et inutilia miscuissent ; satisfuerat 
dixisse illis quod liberataj aninia) de corporibus aiihr,v petcrent, id est, locum 
qui non videtur^ quein locum latine internum dicimus . — Dv bona Mortis, c.lO. 

The following extract is from the work of a Pagan freethinker on this sub- 
ject ; — 'O fjuiv ^6 ofAtXoSi 0 U 9 ibturtts h a’o(pei xa.Xnuo'iv r« xttt 

xett rots uXkotf fiuPo-rotoig returuv rtvet utto rn yn ^t)y 

v9rtiXrj(pa<rt, fAtyetv xas fraXv^eu^oy rcuroy hyetd xm ^a^fit^oy xccd av»}Xo »— ftsy 
otyxSovg rtoy xa,i ^txadovg’^i’riunx.v ffuyatXdff^utn, xet^ectn^ ids AirodXdety tiv» 

mfju’xavffd ids Tov ’HXyfl'iflv {rs^<ay— av rdyas Xu^M^d, tg rov T«y inCtity 

X,e^^oy ixTifA^rovffd xoXce.ff&nffoC’fAiyvg.’-^Lm itin (h Luclu* 

•f* 'Vuxns rt Tt}v ^dUfAovuVt ftas rag xuf aiou TdfAapdag xat rsuag ayadoou^d.--^ 
Bell, Jud. ii. 8-14. 

*h0ayaroy rg iV;^yv radg ‘\pvx»ds ^dv'tdg aurodg uyai xad vvro ^fiavsg ^dxadaKrug n 
KUd TdfAug Qdg « Kaxtag Wdrmhv^dg \y ra finu ytym-^^Anliq* Jud, xviii* 3. 
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separate existence of the soul, which may be derived 
from the practice of necromancy among the ancient He- 
brews. So early as the days of their inspired lawgiver, it 
was deemed necessary to threaten with the severest pun- 
ishment, all who should betake themselves to the consul- 
tation of the spirits in slieoL There shall not be found 
among you any one that maketh his son or his daughter 
to pass through the fire, or that usctli divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a 
charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer/’ — that is, one 7clio consultcth the dead. 

The story of the witch of Endor supplies a similar 
species of evidence ; leaving not the smallest room for 
doubt, not only that the existence of the soul after death 
was, in the earliest times, an article of po))ular belie f, but 
also that it was thought possible, by means of certain arts, 
to draw forth the spirits of the departed to the light of 
the sun, and to gain from them the most important inlbr- 
mation concerning the future. The fraud which was some- 
times practised by the enchanters does not at all weaken the 
force of the argument, as referable to the secret creed of 
the Hebrew people : for tliat they believed in a state, 
where the thinking principle exercised certain of its })o\vcrs 
without the instrumentality of the body, is proved even 
more convincingly by the very grossness and absurdity of 
the superstition which they employed in their divinations. ■ 
Justin Martyr, some of whose observations on tlie occur- 
rence at Endor are marked with the credulity which belonged 
to his age, nevertheless applie.s the fact, in whatever sense it 
is to be understood, to confirm the doctrine of tlie souls 

• Bishop Patrick with great simplicity remarks, on the appearance ol Sa- 
muel at Kndor, tliat it could not be real, because the text speaks of hring- 
ieg him^ up^ and of his corni»fr up out of the earth ; whence, if it had been 
j]e should ratlier have come down from heaven,— Com. in A>c. 
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immortality. HiKvof^xvTitcti (Mv ycc^ kmi ^SicuSa/p 

SToprnuff’Ugf Kctt “^v^atp uv&^aTsrifttf K^ajo’gtf x.eti oi XiycfAivoi prct^et r^tf 
fcxyoif ovu^oTTCfCTraif Kxt kcu tx ytfofiivx vtto rxf rxvrx 

hSorm, TFiierxTOitrxv vfAxq art kxi ^wx dxpxrtp Iv eli(rdn<ru Itcrtp xt 
^v^xi* 

But the question with which we are mainly concerned is 
to determine how far the doctrine of an intermediate state, 
and the belief that rewards and punishments were awarded 
in sheol^ was connected with the tenet of the metempsychosis. 

That the connection now mentioned did subsist where- 
cver the former tenet was professed among Gentile na- 
tions, might be easily established from their history 
whether in the East or the West ; and that it was recog- 
nized likewise among the ancient Hebrews, becomes ex- 
tremely probable, both from the nature of the thing it- 
self, and from the opinions which they are known to have 
entertained on this subject at a later period. After the 
captivity, tlie doctrine of the transmigration of souls is 
openly avowed. In the apocryphal book entitled the 
Wisdom of Solomon, the author says of himself, that 
behi^ a w'ltty cMldy and having a good spirit^ or leather ^ 
being good, I came into a body undcfiled.'f The same 
doctrine appears to be alluded to in the second book of Es- 
dras, where the angel replies to the inquisitive sage in the 
following terms: — And he said unto me, In the grave 
(xhg) the chambers of souls are like the womb of a wo- 
man : for like as a woman that travaileth maketh haste 
to escape the necessity of the travail, even so do these 
places haste to deliver those things that arc committed 
unto them.’’:]: 

In the time of our Saviour, the popular voice as well as 

• Justin, Apo!. 1. c. xxiv. -J* Wisdoni of Solomon, chap, 

viii. 19, 20. X 2 Esdras iv. 40, 41. 
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the profounder doctrines of the Pharisaical schools, spoke 
with one accord the language of the metempsychosis. 
The Redeemer was thought to be Elias, or Jeremiah, or 
some other of the ancient prophets. The man, too, who 
was born blind was supposed to have provoked the indig- 
nation of heaven when existing in a former state, and to have 
been afflicted with the privation of sight as a penance for 
crimes which had stained a prior life.* All the expecta- 
tions of the Messiah, indeed, had a reference more or less 
immediate to the doctrine of the metempsychosis. His 
forerunner was to appear animated with the soul of one 
of the most distinguished of the prophetical order and 
the spirit which was to direct the power and benevolence 
of the Divine nature in his own person, was undcTstood to 
be one, which, under a less exalted name, had discharged 
the offices of humanity to a remote generation of his 
people. 

But even with these strong facts in support of the hy- 
pothesis which I am now endeavouring to establish, I can- 
not conceal, that, during the long period which elapsed 
between the decease of Moses and the fall of the Hebrew 
kingdoms, there is a great w^ant, in Jewish history, of di- 
dactic works in all the departments of merely human 
learning ; and, of consequence, a considerable difficulty in 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion, relative to the philo- 
sophical and religious opinions, which, at any point of the 
interval just mentioned, possessed the belief of the L raeh 
iti.sh schools. 

Since the revival of learning in modern Europe, a good 
deal of discussion has taken place among divines, in re- 

• St John, chap. ix. 2. 

li is remarkable that this prophet, who was expected to rc-appear in the 
days of redemption, was regarded by the Jews of old as one of the least popu- 
lar of his body. 
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gard as well to the antiquity as to the exact import of the 
metempsychosis which was held by the Pharisees. That 
the doctrines of this celebrated Jewish sect on the condU 
tion of the soul after death were the very same which were 
taught by Pythagoras, has been maintained with much 
force of reasoning by Scultetiis, Gerard John Vossius, and 
Paul Slevogtus.* The arguments of these able writers 
have had to sustain the learned opposition of Camcro, in 
his prelections on the gospel of St Matthew, and of John 
Maldonatus, in his Commentaries on the same inspired book: 
both of whom assert, that the notions of the Pharisees 
exhibited many points of difference when compared with 
the dogmas of ancient Egypt, and the tenets of the Py- 
thagorean and Platonic schools. 

Josephus, they allege, did not attribute to the Phari- 
saical teachers the same opinion which is elsewhere ascrib- 
ed to Pythagoras, but another which was held by all the 
Jews ; namely, that only the souls of the good undergo 
a modified metempsychosis by returning into their own 
bodies, which, from being made more pure and perfect 
than they formerly were, are figuratively denominated 
other bodies. The phrase trafttc^ say they, does not 
denote that the body is different in matter and substance, 
but only different in its qualities ; on the same principle, 
that, in the gospel of St Luke, the fashion of our Savi- 
our's countenance is said to have been altered : ra rtv 

TT^OO-AfTrOV UVTOV 


• The first in his Excrcit. Evang. lib. 11 ; the second in his Orig. ct 
Progress. Idolatria?; and the third in the Disput. De Hletempsychosi Judo^o- 
rum, apud Ugolini, vol. xxii. 

t Nam Josephus, sicut illi arbitrantur, non earn Pharisa?is opinionem tri- 
buit quam Pythagorac alioquin ascribunt ; sed qiiatn habent alii quoque Ju- 
daei, non omnium mortuorum, sed bonurum tantum animas, in sua quidcni, 
ut meliora ct ideo quodam modo alia corpora, ut ita irs^af troifAu, non notet 
diversum corpus materia et substar t.ia, sed diversum qualitate: quommlo 
fere, Luke ix. 2J), iihft hoc est species vultus Christi, dum iransfigurarctur, 
dicitur yxnc^m Disimt, Dc Mvkm, Jiid. 
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The distinction here stated, which Dr Campbell unwit- 
tingly ascribes to the author of the Jewish Antiquities,* 
will be found upon inquiry to have no foundation. ’EiJ*? 
is no more than the appearance. Now, to say that the 
body into which the soul passes is another body, and to 
say that it has another appearance, are two expressions 
which no person who reflects will confound as equivalent. 
That there are some things, however, which would lead 
us to infer that the opinions of the later Pharisees on this 
article were more conformable to the Christian doctrine 
than is implied in the words of Josephus, is not to be dis- 
sembled. But the difficulty connected with ihh point is 
more easily removed by admitting, what is far from being 
improbable, that there was not then among them an 
exact uniformity of opinion, than by recurring on cither 
side to a mode of criticism which the language will not 
bear.f 

Besides, the argument of Cainero, if carried its full 
length, will go to prove that the resurrection itself must 
be confined to the good, and thereby contradict the apos- 
tolical declaration, that both the just and the unjust are 
to arise from the grave, and to appear before the judgment 
seat of God. It is, therefore, certain, that the opinion 
which Josephus ascribes to the Pharisees was the pr()j)er 
metempsychosis, — the migration of the soul into a different 
body. The Rabbi, David Kimehi, assures us that it was 
the doctrine of the aneient sages, that every living thing, 
after it has died, shall rise again ; because it is ordained 
that souls must go round as it were in a circle of existence, 
and return at length into the world. But they do not 
riiurri to the first matter, as that very matter is in itself: 
and the greatest of the philosophers teach, though ibis 

* Pr Jennings. Pi?*?^crlation on Hades and (rehenna* 
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periodical change is to continue during some thousands of 
years, that the soul is not to return into a body eternally.* 

We have a similar testimony from Rabbi Menasseh ben 
Israel, who asserts that the opinion concerning the trans- 
migration of souls was universally held among the dis- 
ciples of the Cabala. He gives a quotation from the book 
called Sohar, the most ancient composition, next to the 
Targum, that is possessed by the Jews; wherein the 
Supreme Being is described as listening to the complaints 
of certain souls which had just escaped from the body, 
res])ecting the taint and contamination which they had 
contracted from their union with matter, and as granting 
to them severally permission to migrate into other bodies, 
wherein they might atone for the faults committed in 
the earthly tabernacles which they had formerly inha- 
bited, f 

That tlie doctrine in question was cherished by the 
Jewish teachers at an early period is sufficiently well es- 
tablished; but whether they brought the dogma with 
them from Egypt, or received it at a later epoch through 
the medium of the Greek philosophy, is a point which 
cannot be so satisfactorily determined. It is the opinion 
of Vosslus, as well as of Slevogtus, that belief in the me- 
tempsychosis had obtained a footing among the Hebrews 
and Chaldeans long before tlie time of Pythagoras ; and 
even that this distinguished philosopher was initiated in 
the mysteries which respect the eternity of the soul, either 


* Apud Slevogtum. Disp, de Jud. 

-|- Testatur R. Menassah boi Israel, in libro 2do, cap. Ill, De Resurrec- 
tionc ; qui opinioncni de transmigratiunc aniniorum dicit fuisse Cabalistanim 
celebreni ct decantatain. Probat cx libro Sohar^ Jud;eis post Targum anti- 
quissimo, et diu iuite Talmud, scripto. Ibi enini Deus aniinabus, omnem 
c ulpani a sc trunsfcrcntil)us in sua corpora, et una conquerente quod in bilio- 
suin, altera quod in phlcgmaticuni, dia quod in sanguincum, unde suam 
labem contraxerint, iinmissJF cssent, -otcsiatcni dedit migrandi in alia, ad 
luendiun culpain in prioribu« contracliiiii,— ,^7ri (j^ 4 rO/,v, Dc Mcinn, Jud. 
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by the disciples of Moses, or by the sages of the East. 
An autem error ille a Judaeis primum ad Pythagoram 
manarit, an a Pythagora ad Judseos, definiat qui potest: 
fortasse Pythagoras a Chaldaeis et Hebraeis in hunc erro- 
rem pertractns. Whether this error (the metempsychosis) 
was derived by Pythagoras from the Jews, or adopted by 
the Jews from Pythagoras, let him determine who can. 
Perhaps Pythagoras wis drawn into it by the Chaldeans 
and Hebrews.* 

That the Israelites, even in the time of their divine law- 
giver, held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, I 
am disposed to conclude from the following consiejerations : 

First, Because at that period they certainly believed 
that the spiritual part of man has after death a separate 
and distinct existence independently of the body, — a tenet 
which is proved and illustrated by the Mosaical la>v against 
necromancy, or the practice of consulting departed spirits. 
Now, as this belief in the separate existence of the soul 
was everywhere else accompanied by the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, it may justly be inferred that the creed 
of the Hebrews on this head coincided with those of all 
other nations in similar circumstances. 

Secondly, We find that at the earliest period whence 
any authentic information has reached us respecting the 
religious tenets of the Hebrew philosophers, or of the 


• Imo non aninias modo siiperessu post mortom, rnnsenRus gentium t'uit ; 
sed apud multas «tiam reliquiae fuere de nova cum corporibus Conjunctioiif, 
quam rc.su rrection cm dicimub. Sed firdc corruperunt in illani quani dixcrc 
quasi dicas transanimatUmcm^ item hoc est 

mii^raiionei^ght eorjtorr in corpus ; etiam fraXiyyivitf'iav, sive rvf^rncratinuctn. 
Qua* non Pythagoreorum duntaxat, sed multarum etiam gentium opinio tuh, 
et admodum dissitaruni. De vEgyptiis, testis Jlcrodotus ; a quibus etiam 
id hausisse l*ythagoram, idem tradiu De Juda;is Tulmudistis idem litiucf 
ex Thai nud ordinc iv. tractatu ii. 8cd magis mirandum ([uod Phari>{ris 
ouoque hoc placuit.— Joan, Dc Idohitria HcntUi^ p. -7- 

Edit, Avutclodum. MDCC. 
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several sects into which the interpreters of the Pentateuch 
were divided, the great body of the Jews believed in 
transmigration ; whence we may conclude, that this dog- 
ma was held in times still prior to those of which profane 
history has preserved an account, and was in fact trans- 
mitted through all the generations which passed between 
Moses and Ezra. From the Captivity downwards, the me- 
tempsychosis was unquestionably a part of the popular 
creed. We discover traces of it in most of the apocry- 
phal writings ; and, at the era of the gospel, it served as 
the basis of nearly all the doctrines and the hopes, which, 
at that remarkable period, divided the Jewish nation. 
When the disciples were asked by their Master, “ Whom 
do men say that I am they immediately answered him 
in the spirit of this ancient dogma, that some say thou 
art John the baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets.*”* 

Thirdly, that the tenet of transmigration had already 
entered into the general doctrine of the eternal and indepen- 
dent existence of the soul, I conclude, from the remark- 
able fact, that, though the immortality of the thinking 
principle was acknowledged by the Egyptians, the He- 
brew legislator, who was well acquainted with their creed, 
did not venture to introduce upon such a foundation the 
sanction of future reward and punishment into his system 
of divine laws. 

To remove the appearance of paradox which may seem 
to attach to this statement, let us call to mind tliat the 
metempsychosis has always been represented as a device of 
the magistrate or of the theologian, to secure, on the ground 
of human responsibility, the great interests of society.' 
It was, according to the figurative language of Timaeus, 

* Matthew xvi. 13, 14. 

VOL. I. 
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an attempt to cure a dangerous disease with a poisonous 
drug ; and it proceeded upon the resolution to employ 
falsehood where the power of truth had been found 
to prove unavailing.* But the divine authority upon 
which Moses acted permitted not the use of such ques- 
tionable means even to promote a good end ; and as the 
fulness of time had not yet arrived, when life and immor- 
tality were to be fully brought to light, the defects of re- 
velation were in the interval supplied by the visible admi- 
nistration of a special Providence. 

Instead, therefore, of following the scheme of War- 
burton, which, on this particular topic, is unquestionably 
exposed to many objections, it appears to me that there 
is good reason to believe, not only that Moses was unac- 
quainted with the proper doctrine of tlie immortality of 
the soul ; but, moreover, that it was not intended by Di- 
vine Wisdom that he should reveal those clearer and more 
perfect views respecting a future state, which were obvious- 
ly reserved for a later period, as being closely connected 
with the dispensation of the Gospel. No theological hy- 
pothesis, indeed, could be less in harmony with our usual 
conceptions of the character and government of the Al- 
mighty, than one founded on the assumption that he com- 
manded his inspired servant to conceal from the chosen 
people an article of faith so extremely important. We can 
hardly allow ourselves to imagine that jVIoses would be dis- 
posed, and far less that he should be authorised by tlie om- 
niscient Governor of the world, to withhold from the tri))es 
of Israel the valuable knowledge, not only that the soul of 
man is imperishable and must exist for ever ; but also that 
death does not affect the personal identity of the lunnaii 
being, nor weaken the responsibility which attaches to 


See page 314, au above. 
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him as a moral and accountable agent. I say, it is very 
difficult, and even somewhat unreasonable, to suppose that 
the lawgiver of the Hebrews knew these truths, and that 
he cautiously and guardedly concealed them — that he 
hurried over the narrative of Enoch’s translation in such 
a manner that his readers might not find in it any hint 
or ground for conjecture, relative to the separate state of 
the soul in the unseen world.^ 

Nor does there appear to be any just ground for retort- 
ing upon me the objection which may seem to arise from 
the fact, which is, indeed, nowhere denied, that the doctrine 
of immortality and of future reward and punishment was 
not at all revealed in the Mosaical economy : For, while it is 
perfectly consistent with the procedure of the Divine go- 
vernment to make known the great truths of religion, gra- 
dually and from time to time, according to the changing 
circumstances of the human race, we find no authority, 
in the records either of Providence or of revelation, for 
admitting the belief that an inspired person was command- 
ed to keep l)ack, from the very people whom he was com- 
missioned tt) teach, a knowledge of heavenly things which 
he himself possessed, and which was, at the same time, 
infinitely more important than any which he did actually 
communicate to them. 


• It is perhaps not unworthy of remark, that the Jews, cvt*n in the time 
of our Saviour, had not attained to coned views on the immortality of the 
soul as connected with personal identity and a general resurrection. The 
Pharisees, indeed, ])rofcssed to believe both that tlierc is to be a resurrection, 
and also that there are angels and spirits. lint, according to Josephus, 
this resurrection of their’s was no more than a Pythagorean resurrection, that 
is, a resurrection of the soul only by its transmigration into another body, 
and being born anew with it. But from this resurrection they excluded all 
who were notoriously wicked. For of snch their notion w as, that their souls, 
as soon as separated from their bodies, were transmitted into a state of ever- 
lasting woe, there to suffer the punishment of their sins to all eternity. But 
as to lesser crimr-s, their opinion was, that, they were punished in the bodies, 
which the souls of those who committed them were next sent into. And ac- 
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We find not in the writings of Moses a single distinct 
statement or exposition respecting the doctrines of the 
Trinity, of the atonement, or of future reward and punish- 
ment ; and he who might happen to have read no more of 
the Scriptures than is contained in the Pentateuch, must 
have for ever remained a stranger to these sublime truths. 
Whether the son of Amram himself had any knowledge of 
them, it would be presumptuous to determine; but I should 
not depart from the judgment of the most learned divines, 
were I to assert, that Moses was not the only one of the 
prophets who is supposed to have uttered predictions 
without being aware of their precise import ; and even to 
have used descriptive expressions without foreseeing their 
ultimate and specific application. It is the opinion of the 
greater number of theological writers, that most of the 
references to Christianity contained in the Old Testament, 
had a primary as well as a secondary meaning; a literal sub- 
ject and a figurative ; an historical import and a prophetic 
one : and it is certainly not inconsistent with the great 
purposes to which the supernatural endowments of the in- 


cording to this notion was it tliat Christ's disciples asked him, in the case of 
the man tliat was born blind, Who did sin, this vuin or his parents^ that fu, 
xcas born blind ? For this plainly supposeth an antecedent state of being, 
otherwise it cannot be conceived that a man could sin before he was born. 
And when the disciples told Christ that some said of him that he was Elias, 
and others Jeremias or one of the prophets ; this can be understood no other- 
wise, but that they thought, according to the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, that he was come into the world with the soul of Elias, or of .Icrc- 
mias, or of some other of the old prophets transmitted into him and born 
with him. These two instances, put together, plainly prove what Josephus 
saith, that is, that the resurrection held by the Jews, in those times, was no 
other than a Pythagorean resurrection of the same soul in another body. 
But when Christ came, who brought life and immortality to light, he first 
taught the true resurrection of the same body and soul together, and soon 
after the Jews learned it from his followers, and ever since have taught it in 
the same manner as they did. For all their books, now extant, speak of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the last judgment thereon to follow, no other- 
wise, in the main particulars, than as the Christians do,”— /Vi Jt’tfia’, Cori^ 
ncctwn of Old nnd New Testament^ part H, book v. sect, 
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spired penmen were rendered subservient, to suppose that, 
on all occasions, the double sense of their words was not 
present to their minds. For the same reason, I can see no 
serious objection to the conclusion, that the predictions in 
the Pentateuch, applicable to the kingdom of the Messiah, 
might not be fully comprehended by him who recorded 
them : in short, that he had not the same clear views of 
the doctrines and institutions of Christianity which were 
revealed in after times to the apostles and evangelists ; 
but that he used types of which others were to explain the 
correspondence, and shadowed forth a scheme of divine 
truth wliich it was reserved for a more enlightened season 
to expound and enforce. 

At all events, we have only the alternative of ignorance 
or of studied concealment on the part of Moses, relative to 
the great doctrine of immortality as connected with future 
rewards and punishment ; and in such a case, though 
opposed by the powerful authority of W arburton, I have 
no hesitation in preferring the former. To accomplish 
the ends of his moral government upon earth, the AU 
mighty has always employed such human means and agents 
as naturally belonged to the successive times and states of 
society which have diversified the history of man ; and if 
it pleased not the Divine Wisdom to remove from his 
chosen servant the slowness of speech,” which the latter 
viewed as a disqualification for his great office, but substi- 
tuted the eloquence of Aaron to supply the defect, we 
may conclude, that in other respects no miraculous change 
was wrought upon the mind or person of Moses.* The 
only knowledge which this divine legate possessed was de- 


• Exodus iv. 10 — 17. And Moses said unto the Lonl, O niy Lord, I 
am not eloquent, but I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue. And the 
Lord said. Is n(.t Aaron the licvite tliy broUier ? I know that he can speak 
well, and he shall be thy spokesman unto the people. 
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rived from the schools of Egypt. The priests of Memphis 
and of On had, no doubt, taught him, as they are sup- 
posed to have taught all others who were allowed to share 
in their wisdom, that the soul of man being a part of the 
great soul of the workl, returned at deatli into the source 
whence it sprang; or if they had already engrafted upon 
their general doctrine the supplementary tenet of the me- 
tempsychosis, and admitted him to the profounder views of 
their sacred mysteries, lie must have known that the po- 
pular opinion regarding the return of departed spirits in 
new bodies to undergo penance upon earth, was a ^nerc 
accommodation of the abstract truth for practical pur- 
poses, and was not seriously held by the master philoso- 
phers who are said to have recommended it 

Moses was selected by the Almighty to fulfil his minis- 
try of grace towards the afflicted Israelites, witli sucli 
mental acquirements and bodily qualities as the young 
Hebrew happened to j)ossess ; and as his defects in utter- 
ance were supplied by the ready tongue of his brother 
Aaron, so his want of knowledge respecting the true na- 
ture of the soul, and the doctrince of future reward and 
punishment, was amply compensated by the unceasing 
and minute retributions of a special Providence. In a 
word, Moses did not avail himself as a lawgiver of the 
hopes and fears which respect eternity, because he was ig- 
norant of the only foundation on which these sentiments 
could be made to rest — the immortality of the soul a\ul the 
resurrection of tlie body ; and not because he was disposed 
or commanded to conceal from the people of Israel those 
most powerful of all motives to virtue and godliness of living. 

We shall, on this ground, have less difficulty in explain- 
ing the briefness of the narrative in which the inspired his- 
torian sets forth the translation of Enoch. Of this holy 
patriarch, Moses says no more, than that he walked with 
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God ; and was not ; for God took him,” — ^a notice which, 
if read by itself, and examined without the aid of an au- 
thoritative exposition, would not certainly throw any light 
upon the opinions of the writer in reference to the state of 
man after death.* Had not the epistle to the Hebrews 
led us to the right meaning of this ancient text, we should 
not have found it easy to determine whether Moses intend- 
ed to inform the reader of any fact more important than 
that Enoch was taken away at an early age ; and that, be- 
cause the demise of the good man was not in the ordinary 
course of nature, he ascribed it to a particular interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence. He died, not like his fathers, 
in the fulness of years ; but God removed him before the 
natural period had elapsed. Taking the narrative by itself, 

I repeat, we should not have discovered in it any materials 
for an argument in support of the position which is some- 
times founded upon it, namely, that the legislator of the 
Hebrews was acquainted with the true doctrine of immor- 
tality as connected with the expectation of future rewards 
and punishments. 

III. But, leaving all farther consideration of the religi- 
ous belief of the ancient Hebrews, we now proceed to the 
interesting inquiry which is allotted for the third section 
of this chapter ; namely, to examine into the history and 
object of the idolatrous practices of the same people prior 
to their captivity in Babylon. 

It cannot have escaped the most careless reader, that, 
though the belief and worship of one God, the maker and 
governor of the world, was the fundamental principle of 
the Mosalcal religion, and, in fact, the main object for 
which the children of Israel were separated from all the 
other nations of the earth, yet a tendency to idolatry nia- 


Genesis v, 24. 
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nifested itself among the Hebrew people, from the day 
they left Egypt until they were subdued by the arms of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Surrounded by tril)es who were addict, 
ed to the practices of polytheism, the Israelites could not 
resist the contagion ; but, rejecting at once the dictates of 
common sense and the authority of their divine lawgiver, 
they extended their faith and adoration to figures of wood 
and stone, and lifted up their eyes to worship the host of 
heaven. 

Certain opinions, as Michaelis remarks, are at certain 
times infectious ; and we ourselves, even now, would per- 
haps, with equal folly, feel the like propensity to supersti- 
tion, if we formed but a small nation in the midst of a 
whole world of idolaters. We see that neither the very 
judicious and rigorous laws of Moses, nor yet all the mi- 
racles performed by the power of the only true God, were 
sufficient, though the people admitted their historical 
truth, to overcome this strange infatuation, until a certain 
revolution took place in the state of human thought and 
manners. Even Solomon, the wisest of the Israelitish mo- 
narchs, and who is extolled to us as a learned man and a 
philosopher, was afflicted with a frenzy from which the 
very weakest of mortals can now easily preserve himself ; 
and, incredible as it may appear, gave way to the prevail- 
ing propensity, and fell into the rankest and most con- 
temptible superstition. 

Nor did this mental disease lose aught of its power over 
mankind until the period when Cyrus extended his domi- 
nion over the whole of Western Asia. The Persians, it 
i.s well known, were enemies to idol-worship. They be- 
lieved in but one invisible God, of whom fire was esteemed 
the most appropriate image; for the Evil principle, accord- 
ing to their doctrine, wa.s to exist but during a limited 
time, after which benevolence and peace were to reign 
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throughout all creation, both material and immaterial. This 
similarity of creed produced a friendly sentiment towards 
the Jews ; nor did it cost Cyrus any struggle with his re- 
ligious principles to acknowledge, by a public edict, that 
Jehovah was the God of heaven ; who, by the mouth of 
his prophet, had foretold his coming; had aided him in his 
numerous victories ; and of whose gift alone were all the 
kingdoms which he had conquered.* 

The worship of one God had no longer to struggle, as 
before, with the practice and opinions of mankind ; and 
from this time, we find the Jews such zealous worshippers 
of Jehovah, that the Greeks could not, even by the fiercest 
persecutions, cause them to abandon the religion of their 
prophets ; whereas, among their forefathers, even the se- 
verest punishments were not always able to preserve it.t 
There seems, indeed, to be a period in the history of hu- 
man society at which it is almost impossible to wean the 
mind from idolatrous usages. The first men, as Diodorus 
Siculus observes in regard to the Egyptians, struck with the 
beauty and majesty of the heavens, were impelled by strong 
and not very unnatural feelings to regard the sun, moon, 
and stars as the peculiar abode of the spirits which rule 
the world ; and hence to direct to those parts of creation 
the worship and gratitude which are due to the Great 
First Cause.J The sun and the moon were next venerat- 


• Now, in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of the 
Lord, spoken by Jeremiah, might be accomplished, the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation throughout all 
his kingdom, and put it also in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus king of 
Persia, All the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord God of heaven given me, 
and be hath charged me to build him an house in Jerusalem, which is in Ju« 
dah : who is there among you of all his people ? The Lord his God be with 
him, and let him go up. — 2 ChrOKkU's, xxxvi. 22, 23. 

t Michaelis' Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, ArHcle 32. 

X Tm y 9VV Karat *Aiyvarrav ra aretXauaa ytf§fut$yf^ W 

raa Korfoev k.u r»j» rtav iXuv KaraarXayirrats kou ^aufMatmf^ mXuCuv 

Mtct ^U9 hm aihm rt koh w h hXto* nmt tii» riXsfsv— Dio. Sic, L i I. 
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ed, not as the residences of the immortal gods, but as the 
gods themselves ; the lively imaginations of the East attri- 
buting to those bright emblems of divine power the intelli- 
gence and design which belong to the uncreated Mind. 
This appears to have been the first form of worship in the 
primaeval world, after the light of revealed truth had gra- 
dually become obscured or forgotten. 

In process of time, a second occasion of false w'orship 
arose to extend the reign of superstition, and at once to de- 
base and to multiply its objects. When a great man appear- 
ed, to whose valour or ingenuity the people were indebted for 
peace and an addition to their enjoyments, their gratitude 
would induce them to confer upon him the name of a gtxl ; 
for, in the infancy of language, it is more usual to employ a 
metaphor than to find suitable terms for separate qualities. 
The brave man is called a lion, and the fierce one a tyger or 
a dog, before the analytical process has been so far complet- 
ed as to supply the notions of courage and of cruelty in 
the abstract ; and for the same reason, a beneficent indi- 
vidual, who had devoted all his cares, and perhaps his life 
itself, to promote the security and comfort of his tribe, 
would be rewarded witli the name of a divinity. His memory 
would be cherished nnd his virtues perpetuated ; and as 
his person was already associated in their imaginations 
with the title and qualities of a celestial being, their com- 
memorations of his good works would at no distant period 
assume the form of divine homage. 

Hence the origin of what has been called hero-worship, and 
the consequent confusion of terrestrial and heavenly gods. 
Not only were the names the same and the worship similar; 
but we find, that, in different countries, and at successive pe- 
riods, the human divinities have been more than once re- 
peated. Almost every nation has had a Hercules to en- 
gage its womUi* anil credulity. Bacchus, the con(|ueror and 
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tlie vlne-clresser, has been praised in every land from the 
Indus to the Tiber ; and his joyous festivals called forth 
the songs and triumph of barbarians in Europe, as well as 
in Asia, for a hundred generations. The other gods have 
been multiplied in like manner ; and it was soon found 
that the heavenly host could not supply distinctive appel- 
lations to the kings, the commanders, and the sages, whom 
the gratitude of unenlightened times endeavoured to raise 
to the rank of immortals. 

The two descriptions of worship now mentioned reci- 
procally extended each other's boundaries ; for the hero 
came to be adored for the sake of the star, and the star 
for the sake of the hero. The host of heaven, which at 
first, by their magnificence and glory, drew from the heart 
of man a spontaneous worship, was afterwards honoured 
in conjunction with human beings to whom their names 
had been transferred ; and this is the reason why it is so 
difficult to draw a line, in the works of ancient authors, 
between Sabaism and the worship of deified mortals. 

But the substitution of emblems for the direct homage 
of the gods was the most fruitful st)urce of idolatry pro- 
perly so called. It was this device which filled the tem- 
ples of Egypt with their countless absurdities, and sur- 
rounded the altars of every land with figures of wood and 
stone ; and it is the same questionable ex))edient for fixing 
the attention, or for exciting the devotional feelings of the 
ignorant, which first introduced into Christian assemblies 
the images of saints and martyrs. But as it is not my object 
to trace the rise and progress of idolatry among heathen 
nations in general, I shall not pursue those inquiries at 
greater length. 

In regard to the Hebrews, with whose opinions on this 
subject we arc more immediately comrerned, it may be ob- 
served, that they made a distinction between worshippinrr 
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Strange gods and paying their adoration to Jehovah 
through the medium of idolatrous emblems. For example, 
they allowed It to be quite inconsistent with the funda* 
mental principles of their religious polity to offer sacrifice 
to Baal or Moloch ; but they did not imagine it could be 
wrong to serve the true God by setting up calves to repre- 
sent the Divine Nature, or by forming images to decorate 
their high places and consecrated groves. When Jero- 
boam had resolved on a permanent separation of the ten 
tribes which had revolted from the son of Solomon, ‘‘ he 
took counsel and made two calves of gold, and said unto 
his people. It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem ; 
behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt. And he set the one in Bethel, and the 
other he put in Dan.**’* 

Nor did the subjects of this impious monarch refuse to 
listen to his advice ; but, believing that their worship was 
acceptable to the God who had led their fathers through 
the wilderness, they yielded themselves up to the supersti- 
tious practices which their crafty leader invited them to 
follow. Nay, it is farther remarkable, that in the reformat 
tions which were adopted by the good kings who succeed, 
ed to the throne both in Israel and Judah, the calves, the 
images, and the high places, were not removed. Of Jehoasli, 
for instance, it is said, “he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord all the days wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him; but the high places were not taken away ; 
the people still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high 
places.”*!* same remark is made respecting Amaziah, 

Azariah, and Pekah ; and it was not till the reign of the 
zealous Ilezekiah, that those instruments of idolatry were 
completely demolished. “ He did that which was right 


1 Kings xii. 20, 29. 


+ 2 Kings xii. 2, 0. 
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in the sight of the Lord, according to all that David his 
father did. He removed the high places, and brake tlie 
images, and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made ; for unto those days 
the children of Israel did burn incense unto it.’’* 

But this reformation was not lasting. The mass of the 
people were strongly inclined to their ancient superstitions, 
and appear to have followed very willingly the footsteps 
of Manasseh, who built up again the high places which 
his father had destroyed ; and reared up altars for Baal, 
and made a grove, and worshipped all the host of heaven 
and served them. He made his son to pass through the 
fire, and used enchantments and dealt with familiar spirits 
and wizards ; and he set up a graven image of the grove 
in the house of the Lord.*]- It was not till the accession 
of the holy Josiah, that the public mind was prepared for 
breaking down the ancient monuments of idolatry, and 
particularly the altar that was at Bethel, and the high 
place of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin.f 

So infectious was the worship of idols, that even the 
people of Judah appear to have followed the example of 
the revolted tribes, and to have gone up to the altar at 
Bethel. But the distinction mentioned above, respecting 
the service of strange gods, and the idolatrous reverence 
which was offered up to Jehovah, is most strikingly illus- 
trated by the usages of the other kingdom, and parti- 
cularly of Jehu, the usurper of its throne. Having by 
means of a stratagenj, which sober reason hesitates to ap- 
prove, cut off the priests of Baal, and having burned the 
images of that god, and broken down his house, and 
finally destroyed Baal out of Israel, he continued, not- 

• 2 Kings xviii. 3, 4 . +2 Kings xxi. 3—7. t 2 Kings xxiii. 15 . 
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withstanding, to permit the worship of the idol-calves 
which the first of his predecessors had consecrated. 
“ Howbeit from the sins of Jeroboam, who made Israel to 
sin, Jehu departed not; to xvity the golden calves that 
were in Bethel, and that were in Dan.* His zeal for Je- 
hovah, of which he thought it not unbecoming to boast, 
did not carry him so far as to destroy the favourite em- 
blems under which the people delighted to recognize the 
protection and beneficence of the Divinity ; and, there- 
fore, while he rooted out Baal from the land, he left un- 
touched the groves, and the high places, and the four- 
footed idols of the squ of Nebat. 

But, in vindication of this ambitious monarch, it may 
be right to add, that the greater number of commentators 
on this portion of Scripture allow that the worship of the 
calves was not strictly unlaw^ful. It is admitted on all hands, 
that they were consecrated to the true God, and even that 
the service performed in their presence was not viewed by 
the prophets as absolute idolatry. These holy men appear 
to have regarded the device of Jeroboam as amounting 
only to an act of schism, which was indeed very criminal ; 
but not as involving the ten tribes in a total apostacy from 
the religion of their fathers. It has been well remarked, 
that the new king is not introduced, in the sacred narra- 
tive, speaking like a person whose intention it was to make 
an innovation upon the national faith ; but merely as n- 
presenting to his people, that, as the true God was every- 
where present, they might worship him at Dan and Betlul 
as well as in Jerusalem. 

It is perfectly clear, too, that all the princes who suc- 
ceeded Jeroboam, and who continued the idolatrous prac- 
tices of which he set the example, arc much less blamed 


2 Kings X. Ifi— >20. 
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by the sacred writers than those who coimnanded the 
worship of the Baalim and of other strange gods. Ahab 
was the first of these sovereigns who openly countenanced 
the service of foreign divinities : and of him it is recorded 
by the indignant historian, that ‘ he did evil in the sight 
of the Lord above all that were before him. For it came 
to pass, as if it had been a light thing for him to walk in 
the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, that he took to 
wife Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zido- 
nians, and went and served Baal and worshipped him ; and 
he reared up an altar for Baal in the house of Baal which 
he had built in Samaria ; and he inaje a grove ; and he 
did more to provoke the Lord God of Israel to anger than 
all the kings of Israel that were before him.’’* On the 
contrary, those of the kings of Samaria, who, without 
quitting the sin of Jeroboam, the worship of the calves, 
destroyed the temples and priests of Baal, are described 
as persons endowed with a zeal for the glory of the true 
God, and even as meriting his approbation.*}* 

The first gods mentioned in the books of Judges are 
Baalim and Ashtaroth. In the second chapter it is stated, 
that ‘‘ the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim ; and they provoked the Lord 
God of their fathers which brought them out of the land 
of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the gods of the 
people that were round about them, and bowed them- 
selves unto them, and provoked the Lord to anger : And 
they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth.'” 
In the following cha]^)Jer, it is added, that they served 
Baalim and the groves.”J 


• 1 Kings xvi. 30 — 33. f Jurieu’s Critical Histtny of tlie Doctrines 

and Worship of the Church, vol. ii. p. 220. J Judges ii. 11, 12 13 • 
and iii. 7. > > • » 
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The term Baal, as every person knows, signifies lord or ’ 
master, and, consequently, may be applied either to gods 
or to men. The meaning of the word being so very com. 
prehensive, it was frequently used to denote a divinity in 
general, without any reference to a particular class or 
even sex. Among Sabaists, the sun was Baal, and the 
plural form of the expression was applied to the host of 
heaven. The votaries of hero-worship gave this title to 
the greatest of their princes; and we accordingly find that 
no names were more common among the ancient Assyrians 
than such as included in their formation this sacred syl- 
lable, which, to an oriental ear, always indicated majesty 
and dominion. That the Baalim which the ancient He- 
brews adored were the sun, moon, and stars, there can he 
little doubt, both because the Canaanites at that period 
were addicted to this species of superstition, and also be- 
cause, when it is mentioned of Manassch that he built 
again the high places of Baal, it is added, he worship- 
ped all the host of heaven and served them."” The name 
of Baal, indeed, is usually associated with the various as- 
tronomical bodies which seem to be .spread over the surface 
of the firmament ; and which, as has been already remark- 
ed, call forth so powerfully the wonder and obeisance of 
the rude mind. 

There is in the eighteenth chapter of the first book of 
Kings a striking confirmation of the opinion just men- 
tioned. As the followers of Baal directed their adoration 
to the principle of fire in the great solar orb, the prophet 
Elijah resolved to confute by a practical argument the 
doctrine on which their confidence was known to rest. 
He proposed that the priests of the false god and himself 
should each prepare a sacrifice to be consumed on the altar 
by a supernatural flame ; and that their respective claims, 

08 the servants of a divine Being, should be determined 
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by the answers which should thus be vouchsafed to their 
prayers. ‘‘ The former took the bullock which was given 
them, and they dressed it, and called on the name of Baal 
from morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. 
But there was no voice, nor any that answered. And 
they leaped upon the altar that was made.” At noon, the 
strength of their god had attained its utmost intensity. 
The solar rays could not be expected to be more powerful, 
nor hold out during any part of the day a better prospect 
of success. ‘‘ And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah 
mocked them, and said. Cry aloud, for he is a god ; cither 
he is talking or pursuing, or he is in a^journey, or perad- 
venture he sleepeth, and must be awaked. And they cried 
aloud, and cut themselves after their manner with knives 
arid lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them.” The 
defeat of his adversaries was now complete ; for after the 
sun had begun to descend there was no longer any hope that 
the faggots on the altar would be ignited by the force of his 
beams. But the prophet of Jehovah determined to put 
off the convincing display of his divine authority till to- 
wards night ; when there could be no mistake as to the 
source whence he derived it. Had he proceeded, while 
the sun. was yet high in the firmament, to call down fire 
from the presence of God, he might have been regarded 
by the assembled people as only a more cunning or more 
potent enchanter than the priests of Baal ; and it would, 
consequently, have still remained doubtful whether Jeho- 
vah or the solar deity was the more deserving of their 
homage. He, therefore, resolved not to interrupt these 
fanatical idolaters in their superstitious incantations, until 
the shades of approaching night should have reminded 
them that their prayers and self-inflicted tortures were 
equally useU ss. And it came to pass, when mid-day was 
past, and they prophesied until the lime of tlie offering of 

VOL. I. 
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the evening sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor any 
to answer, nor any that regarded.’’ 

When all hope had vanished that Baal would interpose 
in behalf of his votaries, Elijah made preparations for the 
miracle which he knew was about to be performed. He 
put the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and 
laid him on the wood, and said. Fill four barrels with water, 
and pour it on the burnt sacrifice, and on the wood. Then 
he came near, and said, Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou art God 
in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I have done 
all these things at thy word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me ; 
that this people may know that thou art the Lord God. 
Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt 
sacrifice and the wood and the stones and the dust, and 
licked up the water that was in the trench. And when 
all the people saw it, they fell on their faces ; and they 
said, Jehovah he is the God ; Jehovah he is the God.’^* 

The reader of Scripture must be aware, that the term 
Baal, both in the singular and plural form, was used in 
reference to the true God,— a farther proof that the Deity 
was often worshipped by the Israelites under the name 
and figure of an idol. It was predicted by Hosea, that, in 
the happy times which were promised to his people after 
the captivity, they should no longer continue a practice 
so suspicious and unbecoming. And it shall be at that 
day, saith the Lord, that thou shall call me Ishi, and shall 
call me no more Baali. For I will take away the names 
of Baalim out of her mouth, and they shall no more be 
remembered by their narae.’’*f 

* 1 Kings xviii. 21«-..39. 

Hosea ii. 10, 17. Sclden adds the following remark on tlio form oi 
the word Baali : — Seniores veto pro Baali scu nomine cum affixo prononiine, 
Baalim pluralitcr, ut videtur, ibi Icgebant Populus Dei Baalein euuin pit 
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It is well known that other terms of pagan origin were 
not unfrequently used when speaking of the great Creator 
of heaven and earth. Both Jews and Christians took 
occasional olFence at this want of discrimination; and 
taught their followers not to profane by such an associa- 
tion the sacred ideas which belonged to the divine attri- 
butes. But it is perhaps more worthy of notice, that the 
name Baal was applied without distinction to gods of 
either sex ; or, more properly, that the deity represented 
by that term was supposed to be both male and female- 
In various parts of the Septuagint version we meet with 
i as well as o ^out\ ; while in most cases it is not easy 
to discover the principle which determined the translators 
in favour of the gender which they have actually adopted. 

Every one who is in the smallest degree acquainted 
with eastern mythology is aware, that the whole system 
of ancient superstition respects more or less immediately 
the prolific powers of nature. However numerous may 
be the names of the divinities which are recognized by 
any particular creed, we find that they are all reducible to 
two different forms of the generative energy ; the active 
and the passive, the male and the female. The immor- 
tals, accordingly, are always arranged in pairs ; and 
whether it be Jupiter and Juno, or Bacchus and Venus, 
or Caehis and Terra, we are merely presented with dif- 
ferent expressions of the same great physical truth which 
points to the origin and continuance of the material world. 

But as the prolific and productive powers may be con- 
ceived to exist in the same individual, the form of lan- 
guage is changed to meet this new idea ; and the gods 
who preside over the generation of organized beings, or 

Mtis eum vocabant, priusquam ob vaxmiUam ad profana numina frequenter 
010113 troductam, idipsuni ipse Dcus vetarat.— Dc Diis Syris^ p, 104. 
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degree the opinion now given ; for the licentiousness with 
which the Israelites arc charged while they abode in Shit- 
tim, is recorded by the sacred historian in connection 
with their worship of this pagan idd. The daughters of 
Moab called the people unto the sacrifice of their gods ; 
and the people did eat and bowed down to their gods, 
and Israel joined himself unto Baal-peor ; and the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Israel.* 

The same gross idolatry is understood to be alluded to 
in a later portion of the Hebrew annals ; where it is said 

concerning Maachah, the mother of Asa the king, he 
removed her from being queen, because she had made an 
idol in a grove : and Asa cut down her idol, and stamped 
it and burnt it at the brook Kidron.-f* In the Vulgate 
translation this passage is rendered as follows : Sed et 
Maacham matrem Asa Regis ex augusto imperio deposiiit, 
eo quod fecisset in luco simulacrum Priapi : quod omne 
contrivit, et, in frusta comminuens, combussit in torrento 
Cedron. 

I purposely avoid all repetition of the numerous con- 
jectures which have employed the ingenuity of expositors 
on the character of Baal-peor. Suffice it to say, that this 
idol originally meant the sun ; and that as the warmth of 
the solar beams is indispensable to fecundity in every part 
of organic nature, the gross imagination of a superstitious 
people deified this attribute of their god, and worshipped 
it under an expressive and palpable emblem. Nor will it 
be difficult to reconcile to this general view the opinion 
of those who maintain that Baal-peor is in some parts of 
Scripture confounded with the Stygian Jupiter, or Pluto. 
In the hundred and sixth Psalm, for example, where the 
crimes of the Israelites are recapitulated, it is mentioned 


* Numbers xxv. 1,2, 3. 


f 2 Chronicles xv. l(». 
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that the people “joined themselves also unto Baal-peor, 
and ate the sacrifices of the dead and that this accusa- 
tion refers to the memorable defection at Shittim, is placed 
beyond all doubt by the remarks which follow. “ Thus 
they provoked him to anger with their inventions, and 
the plague broke in upon them. Then stood up Phine- 
has, and executed judgment, and so the plague was 
stayed.’’* 

To eat the sacrifices of the dead is an expression which 
is supposed to allude to the practice of offering oblations 
of meats and drinks to the Manes or infernal gods. But 
so flexible was the mythological system of the ancients, 
and so complicated were the notions upon which their 
rites were founded, that we are not to despair of discover- 
ing, in the homage paid to the departed, a distinct reference 
to the physical qualities of matter* During a part of the 
year, the great power which calls all nature into life and 
activity, appears to withdraw his influence, and to retire 
into the lower regions. Death, to whom the Greeks gave the 
name of Pluto, gets possession of the world. He steals 
away Proserpine, which means production, the daughter 
of Ceres, or the earth, and retains her in his dark domi- 
nions three long months. Then it was that Isis wept for 
Osiris, who had deserted her society ; that Venus bewailed 
the loss of Adonis, who had been snatched away to the re- 
gions of mortality; in other words, that the Earth deplored 
the retirement of the Sun : and hence all the mystic obser- 
vances which bore an allusion to the change of the seasons 
and the decay of nature, may be understood in a certain sense 
as being sacrifices to the dead. In winter, Mithres, Baal, 
Osiris, Bacchus, Apollo, or whatever other personification 


* Psaivn cvi. 28, 21), 30, 
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there might be of the solar influence, was the Stygian 
Jove ; and we know that the oblations which were made 
to this divinity were sometimes described as offerings to 
the shades below. 

The several periods at which were kept the feasts in 
honour of Proserpine and Ceres, contribute to establish 
this opinion ; the Rape of the former being commemorated 
towards the time of harvest, while the Search of the latter 
was celebrated in the spring ; both institutions, as Banier 
observes, bearing an allusion to the different states of the 
corn in the different seasons of the year.* These facts en- 
able us once more to perceive the principle upon which the 
whole mythological structure has its foundation ; being no 
other than a pious recognition of the two great physical 
agents upon whose union and reciprocal influence the per- 
petuity of nature was supposed to have its main depen- 
dence. The Israelites, therefore, in adopting the pagan 
ceremonies which were practised in the plains of Moab in 
honour of Baal-peor, followed the example not only of 
the people among whom they then were, but also of the 
nation from which they liad recently emigrated ; where the 
priests of Isis annually performed sacrifice to Osiris, the 
dead husband of the queen of heaven. 

This superstition, no doubt, like all the otlier rites of 
physical theology, was at a later period directed to the 
commemoration of princes and other distinguished per- 
sons ; and was also perhaps employed with the view of 
appeasing the vindictive spirits which were supposed t) 
hear rule in the regions under the earth. But I have not 
been able to discover any evidence that such worship be- 
gan so early as the days of Moses ; for which reason I 


• Baniet's Mythology and Fables of the Ancients explained from His- 
tory, l>ook iv. rhup. 10. Ditnlorus Siculus, lih* v. c. 2, 
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am inclined to doubt the accuracy of the conclusion stated 
by Mode and Bishop Patrick, who, availing themselves 
of an apparent authority quoted by Selden, have given it 
as their opinion, that the Moabites, under the name of 
Baal-peor, paid religious homage to some dead man.* 

Besides Baal-peor, we read in the Old Testament of 
BaaUzebub, Baal-zephon, Baal-gad, and Baal-berith ; all 
names of the same divinity viewed under different charac- 
ters and relations. 

Baal-zebub, which literally means the god-fly, or the 
god of flies, is a term which probably bears some allusion 
to the swarms of annoying and destructive insects pro- 
duced in hot climates by the heat of the sun. In the se- 
cond book of the Kings, we read that Ahaziah fell down 
through a lattice in his upper chamber that was in Sama- 
ria, and was sick : and he sent messengers, and said unto 
them. Go, inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron 
whether I shall recover.f But as the etymology of the 


* On this occurrence at Shittim, the learned bishop has the following 
note The daughters of Moab called the people to a feast ; for the ordi- 
nary charms unto idolatry were good victuals and bad women. And, indeed, 
it hath been observed, by the writers of the church, that women have been 
the most dangerous seducers of men from the true religion ; being from the 
beginning the spreaders of the old heresies. For Simon Mag^s advanced his 
heresy, lldcnac mactricis adjutus auxilio^ being assisted by the help of the 
harlot Helena. Nicolaus of Antioch also duxit chorot femxneof. The famous 
Marcion sent before him some Roman ladies to prepare the way. Apelles, 
Montanus, Arius, Donatus, did all take the same course, as St llierom shows 
in his book contra Pctagiarios, — Patrick* s Cmmncntary on Num. xxv. 1, 2, 
Sacriiicia aiitem quae, Mose teste, in Phegorii sacris comedebantur, inferiffi 
crant in memoriam defunctorum peractaa : quod docet Psalmographus, 
Psalm cv. Adjuncti sunt Baal-peor, et comederunt sacriBcia Mortuorum, 
Locum ita pangit Apollinarius, 

'0< /MUfdfAXvot rsXir^o’i 

Nt^Ti^4tjs icra^ofvro IxarrofA^ns* 

Victimas Diis Manibus seu Jovi Stygio(qui Moth Phcnicibus dictus, id est, 
Pluto, sive Mortuonim Deus) mactabant et rite cpulantes justa faciebant, ac 
si novendialcs ferias agerent. liic cultus, haec idols sacra .— de Diis 
Syrts^ Syntag. 1. p. 72. 

2 Kings, chap. i. verse 'i. 
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word remains unsettled, various attempts have been made 
by commentators to clothe it with a meaning very different 
from the one just mentioned. Some have traced its deri- 
vation to bya, the lord of heaven, or bun ; and 
maintain that the Jews, who took pleasure in disfiguring 
the names of the false gods, changed it into n*)m bun, the 
god of flies, or into b'»ni bun, the god of ordure. It is 
known that the prophets in derision altered Bethel, which 
means the hmse of God^ into Bethaven, which signifies the 
house of iniquity ; because at the latter place Jeroboam had 
set up one of his golden calves. 

But there is no reason to suspect that the Jews made 
any innovation on the name of the god of Ekron. Flies 
were sometimes made the instrument of the most frightful 
calamities that were ever inflicted upon a sinful people ; 
and as they appear to derive their origin, their numbers, 
and their strength, from the genial influence of the solar 
rays, it is not surprising that in the moment of distress 
the heathen worshipper should lift up his eyes to Baal, 
and entreat an intermission of the plague. The author of 
the Book of Wisdom celebrates, in a song of praise, the 
effect which was produced upon the nations of Canaan by 
the sting of the hornet or wasp ; which he describes as 
the ‘‘ forerunners of the Lord’s host who were to destroy 
the people by little and little. Whereas men have lived 
dissolutely and unrighteously, thou hast tormented them 
with their own abominable idols. For they went astray 
very far in the ways of error, and held them for gods 
which, even among the beasts of their enemies, were de- 

Pliny likewise assures us, that the people of Elis were 



• of Solomon xii. 8 , 23, 24. Sec rIjuo Exodus xxiii. 28, and 

Deuteronomy xxiv. 12. 
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wont to invoke Myiitgron, the god who chases away flies, 
whensoever swarms of that insect brought the pestilence 
into their land ; adding, that they died on the very day 
on which the sacrifice was made to the divinity. Invo* 
cant et Egyptii ibes suas contra serpentium adventum : et 
Elii Myagron deum, muscarum muUitudine pestilentiam 
adferentc : quae protinus intereunt qua litatum est illi die.* 
But the Greeks acknowledged a similar idol in their 
Hercules Myades, or Myiagron, the fly-hunter ;f and as 
Hercules was the sun, we thus find in the pantheon of Attica 
the very same god which was worshipped at Ekron, and 
called among the ancient Syrians, and the superstitious 
Hebrews, by the name of Baal-zebub. 

In the New Testament, Baal-zebub is denominated the 
prince or chief of the devils, and is, in fact, in several 
parts of the gospel identified with Satan himself.^ The 
Pharisees declared concerning our Saviour, that “ he 


• riin. Hist. Naturalis, lib. x. c. 28, p. 177» t Pausan. in Eliac. 

J Meminere hujus idoli verum sub Principis Dsemonionim nomine, La- 
tina, Ebriea, qu® circumfertur, et Syriaca D. Matthsi, Marci, et Lucse ver- 
siones. In quibus tamen pro Beelzebub, Gr®corum pleraque, et doctorum 
sententid, optima exemplari BnXjiC««X habent : atque vetustissima Arabica 
a viro Cl. Thoma Erpenio superioribus nundinis edita ubique re, 

tinet. Beelzebul autem sonat Jupiter^ Belm^ sive Domintu Stcrcoreut^ aut 
Stercom, Certe et D, Chrysostomus legit ; ita etiam Origenis, 

Athanasius, Cyrillus, plerique Veterum. 

Adjiciam quod de stcrcoreis habet Abraham Ben-kattun, ubi versum 33, 
capitis xxiii. Exodi, ad hunc modum explicat. Non sines aptid ie hahitarc 
qui colunt Deos peregrinos vel STERCOREOS. Stercoreos in opprobrium hie 
dictos nullus dubito. Atqui ob quam rem ad principem d«moniorum deno- 
tandum usurpelur Beelzebub aut Beelzebul (dum tamen innuebant Beelze-i 
bub) fateor cum Origine, me omnino latere. Nescire se scribit ille unde 
didicerent illius levi homines ra ; sed vide, si placet, Reaponao- 

rum qu® Justino IHartyri tribuuntur Ixxxii, ubi nomen isthoc ab ipsis dsmo- 
nils sacrificantes et dedicisse, scriptor ille, quisquis fuerit, autum- 

natur. Neque hunc faciunt Ebraeorum monunienta Dsmoniorum principem, 
aed Ashmodeeum potius. Ecclesiaaticus, cap. 1 .-^Sclden De Diit Syris^ 

p, 210-212. 
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cast out devils through Baal-zcbub, the prince of the 
devils:” to which charge Jesus replied, ‘‘If Satan cast 
out Satan, he is divided against himself, how then shall 
his kingdom stand In this instance the idol-god of 
Ekron is admitted to be the same with the great enemy of 
human happiness and virtue, — a fact which has induced 
some critics to imagine that the terms Baal-zebub and 
Baal-zebaoth have been confounded, and that the lord of 
flies has taken the place of the lord of the heavenly bodies. 

But this apparent difficulty will be removed by apply- 
ing the general principle stated above ; namely, that Baal, 
whatever may be the adjunct which is made to his name, 
is still the sun,— the greatest object in the visible heavens, 
and the leader and prince of all the inferior stars or 
Baalim. Whether the magnificent solar god be repre- 
sented as giving life and vigour to the whole animal crea- 
tion, or only as animating and destroying flies ; whether 
he clothe the hills and the valleys with abundance, or only 
pve existence to a destructive serpent ; he is still the same 
acknowledged sovereign of that mighty host which has 
received in all nations the first and warmest adoration of 
ignorant, fallen, man. 

At the era of the gospel, the physical gods of older times 
had already lent their names to an order of spirits, many of 
whom derived their origin from a mixture of pagan no- 
tions, combined with the truths of revelation and the tra- 
ditions of the first fathers of the Gentile world. The title 
of Baal, or lord, originally bestowed upon the fountain 
of material light, was then applied with a variety of epi- 
thets to the chief of the rebellious angels ; and our Savi- 
our, who did not decline to use the language which he 


* Matt. xii. 24—21;. 
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found established in his age, sanctioned the application of 
the term Baal-zebub to that malignant demon who was a 
liar from the beginning. 

Baal^^gad is another form of this idoPs name, which, from 
its ambiguous import, has occasioned to biblical critics no 
small difficulty. It is known to have originally signified a 
troop or multitude ; and hence, when Zilpah, Leah's hand- 
maid, bare a son, the former exclaimed, A troop cometh : 
and she called his name Gad.* The Seventy have trans- 
lated the word Taa into the phrase w ; as if the wife of 
Jacob had meant to say, that the child had come in a 
lucky hour, or under the influence of a happy star. 

Gad, says Calmet, is a false divinity, which was appa- 
rently the sun or Good Fortune ; and several other writers, 
trusting to the accuracy of the Greek version, have adopt- 
ed the same opinion. The Latin Vulgate has taken Tsa 
in the sense of feliciter^ happily ; proceeding on a similar 
view of the original, but without bringing forward any au** 
thority from the usage of the language to justify so singu- 
lar an exposition. It is perfectly clear, that the patriarch 
Jacob applied the word in the simple acceptation in which 
it appears to have been uttered by Leah, when, on the ap- 
proach of death, he depicted the future fortune of his sons 
and of the tribes which were to bear their names,— Gad, 
a troop shall overcome him; but he shall overcome at 
the hst.’’+ 

The term in question, so far as I can discover, occurs 
only five times in the Old Testament ; namely, in the two 
passages already quoted ; once in Exodus ; once in Num- 
bers ; and once in Isaiah.;}: In the second and fourth books 
of the Pentateuch, it is employed, by the sacred writer, in 


• Genesis xxx. ii. naa rra': nnkru* + Genesis xlix. 10. Exodus 

xvi. 31. :J: Numbers xi. 7* Isaiali Ixv. 11. 
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his description of manna ; where, according to our version, 
the heavenly food is said to have been wb na pin white 

like coriander seed,^^ «» mvu xtpKw. 

In the sixty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, the notice alluded 
to is as follows: — Ye are they that forsake the Lord, 
that forget my holy mountain, that prepare a table for 
that troop, and that furnish the drink-offering unto that 
number.’’ This translation, it must be acknowledged, 
does not convey a very precise meaning ; and the obscu- 
rity attached to it is only farther increased, when we read 
in the Seventy, Ye are they who prepare to the demon a 
table, and fill a cup of mixed wine to Fortune.* Munster, 
again, translates the passage in these terms ; Prseparantes 
Gad (Jovi) mensam, et implentes Planetis libamen ; pre- 
paring for Gad a table, and filling up a libation to the pla- 
nets. 

It is manifest, as well from the version of the Seventy 
as from the commentaries of the most learned among the 
Jews, that the words Ta and *30 were understood, in the 
times bordering on the captivity, to denote the sun and the 
stars ; or, perhaps, the various orders of demons to whom 
the names of the heavenly host had already been ex- 
tended. 

That Leah and Jacob had no respect to the celestial 
armies when they applied the name Gad to the son of Zil- 
pah, is an assertion that will not require many arguments 
to support it. The family of the patriarch, though not 
very pure or enlightened in their religious notions, did not 
assuredly continue to venerate the principles of Sabaism. 
The daughter of Laban, who bad been accustomed to 
the consultation of the Teraphim which her sister stole, 
might not be altogether free from superstitious feelings, 
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even after she was united to a near descendant of the fa« 
ther of the faithful. But had she exclaimed, upon the 
birth of a male-child, aa, a demon comethl she must have 
exposed at once her sense and her piety to the most seri- 
ous impeachment.* Or when Jacob predicted of Gad, 
that a troop should overcome him, but that he should over* 
come at the last, is it to be imagined that the parent of 
the twelve tribes foresaw that the offspring of his child was 
to wage war with the host of heaven, and, finally, to gain 
a victory over the sun, moon, and stars 

In those early times, therefore, the word Gad meant 
nothing more than a troop or multitude in general ; and 
hence Baal-gad, as applied to the sun, was only intended 
to express his sovereignty when compared with the infe- 
rior luminaries, of which he might well be called the lord. 
But at a later period, agreeably to the usual progress of 
language and of superstition, the generic epithet became 
particular. The lord of the multitude was then regarded 
as an individual leader; and we find, accordingly, that the 
Seventy, who paid more attention to the import of the 
term in their own day, than to its original and grammati- 
cal signification, translate Ta into Demon, and which 
means number j into Fortune. Had they proceeded con- 
sistently, they would have anticipated the version of 
Munster, and rendered the former noun Sun, and the 


* Augustine is compelled to allow, that, even if her exclamation had a re- 
ference to the fortunate conjunction or aspect of the stars, she must have 
spoken under the influence of a heathenish education. Certe liia propterea 
sic locuta est, quod adhuc Gentilitatis consuetudinem retinebat— iVcldctt Dd 
JDiw Syrit^ p. 4. 

Mr Bate, indeed, in his Critica Heb., supposes that Baal or Gad de« 
notes the destructive troops mentioned, Job xxv. 3. ; Uie heavens in thunder, 
lightning, storm, tempest, flery winds, and the like ; and that the Israelites 
worshipped the heavens under this attribute, for the same reason as tlie In- 
dians are 6%id to worship tlie cK vil, namely, that they might not hurt them* 
•^Parkhurst* s Hebrew Lexicon, 
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latter Planets ; and I will add, they would thereby have 
conveyed more fully the conception of the prophet, who 
certainly intended to charge the Jews with an act of Sa- 
bian idolatry. 

For these reasons, the antiquary and critic will proba- 
bly agree with me in the conclusion, that Baal-gad, as 
worshipped by the ancient Hebrews, was merely the sun ; 
and that the astrological fancies which have since been 
associated with the name of that god, originated at an era 
considerably more recent than the days of Jacob or even 
of Moses. Gad, as Bishop Patrick remarks, never de- 
notes fortune any where but in the Targum of Onkelos 
and Jonathan, and among the Rabbins who follow them ; 
and, therefore, this may be looked upon as a later, not the 
ancient signification of the word.* 

Baal-bkrith, or the lord of the covenant, is mentioned 
in the book of Judges as the god of the Shechemites. 

It came to pass as soon as Gideon was dead, that the 
children of Israel turned again and went a whoring after 
Baalim, and made Baal-l>erith their gcxl. And the chil- 
dren of Israel remembered not the Lord their God, who 
had delivered them out of the hands of all their enemies 
on every side."’ Wc are likewise informed, that this di- 
vinity had a temple at Shechem ; for when it was resolved 
to invest Abimelech with the authority of Judge, the men 
of that place gave him threescore and ten pieces of .silver 
out of the house of Baal-berith, wherewith he hired vain 
and light persons which followed him.-f In the forty-sixth 
verse of the same chapter, we observe a distinct notice 
of the same idol, under the simple name of Berith. 

** And when all the men of the tower of Shcchem heard 

• Commentary on Genesis, chap. xxx. ii. t Juilgcs viii. 33, 34, 

and ix. 4. 
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that^ they entered in an hold of the house of the god 
Berith.’’ 

The simplest and most natural manner of explaining 
the name of Baal-berith, is, as Calmct remarks, to take 
it as the general appellation of the god who presided^ over 
contracts and oaths. In this sense the true God might be 
called the God of covenants ; and if the Scripture had not 
added the name of Baal to that of Berith, one might 
have expounded the passage as applicable to Jehovah. 
But the most barbarous nations, as well as the most super- 
stitious, the most religious and the most enlightened, have 
always invoked God to witness their engagements and 
their oaths. The Greeks had their Zivs and the 

Latins their Deus Jidius, or Jupiter Pistius, to avenge the 
cause of truth, and to punish the violation of treaties. 

It has not escaped observation, that neither the Sep- 
tuagint version, nor the vulgar Latin of St Jerome, exhi- 
bits the word Berith as a proper name, but merely as a com- 
mon appellative. The former renders the thirty-third 
verse of the eighth chapter of Judges, kvroiq 

Tdw Itmi etvron ivrev j and the latter, percusserunt 
cum Baal fasdus ut esset iis in deuvi. Both these autho- 
rities take Berith in the sense of a covenant, and relate 
that the Israelites made a compact with Baal that he 
might be their god. But the greater number of Jewish 
interpreters expound the passage in Judges so as to make 
Berith a proper name ; and it is obvious that it is quite 
impossible to translate nna bn in the forty-sixth verse of 
ninth chapter, without assuming the personality of 
the fdol to whom the “ hold of the house'*’ appertained. 

Evcry^*v^Trit«r has adverted to an attri- 

bute of the Roman Jupitei 'expressed by the epithet lapi-^ 
deus^ and derived, 'it is thought,' fesm ceremony ob- 
served in ihe confirmation of treaties ; when each of tlu* 


VOL. 1. 
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parties took a stone in his hand, and said, si sciens JaUam^ 
me Diespitery salva urbe arceque^ bonis ejiciat, ut ego hunt 
lapidem. The divinity whom they invoked was even 
called Jupiter Lapis, Jupiter the stone. Q,uid igitur 
jurabo ? says Apuleius. Per Jovem Lapidem^ Romano 
vetustissimo more.^ 

This train of reasoning naturally reminds us of Bry- 
ant'^s very ingenious observation on the words Patovy 
PetorUy and Petra, as connected with the Egyptian name 
of the sun. This deity was called Pator, and his shrines 
Petora. These,” says the author of the Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology, were oracular temples of the sun ; 
which in after times were called Petra, and ascribed to 
other gods. Many of them, for the sake of mariners, were 
erected upon rocks and eminences near the sea ; hence 
the term Tctr^tty petra, came at length to signify any rock 
or stone, and to be in a manner confined to that meaning. 
But in the first ages it was ever taken in a religious sense; 
and related to the shrines of Osiris or the sun, and to the 
oracles which were supposed to be there exhibited. Thus 
Olympus, near Pisa, though no rock, but a huge mound 
or hill was of old termed Petra, as relating to ora- 

cular influence. Hence Pindar, speaking of Jiimus, who 
was supposed to have been conducted by Apollo to Olym- 
pia, says that they both came to the Petra Elibatos, upon 
the lofty Cronian mount ; there Apollo bestowed ujx)n 
Jiimus a double portion of prophetic knowledge : 

Aiivf^op MANTOSYNAS.t 

* Calnjt't. Diet. Baal.berith : Uanicr, vol. ii. p. 50. Jurieu’s Critical 
Hist., vol. II. part iv. p. 82, 83. Apuleius, I)c Deo Socratis. Pausa- 
nias in Eliacis. Pindar, Olympic, ode vi. 
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The word Elibatos, was a favourite term with 

Homer and other poets; and is uniformly joined with 
Petra. They do not seem to have known the purport of 
it; yet they adhere to it religiously, and introduce it 
wherever they have an opportunity, is an Amo- 

nian compound of Eli-bat^ and signifies solis dormis vel 
templum* It was the name of the temple, and specified 
the deity there worshipped. In like manner, the word 
Petra had in a great measure lost its meaning ; yet it 
is wonderful to observe how industriously it is introduced 
by writers when they speak of sacred and oracular places. 
Lycophron calls the temple at Elis Aiv^uv ; 

and the Pytho at Delphi is by Pindar styled Petraessa.-f* 
Orchomenos was a place of great antiquity ; and the na- 
tives are said to have worshipped Petra, which were sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven.J 

‘‘ In short, there is in the history of every oracular 
temple some legend about a stone ; some reference to the 
word Petra. To clear up this it is necessary to observe, 
that when the worship of the sun . was almost universal, 
this was one name of that deity even among the Greeks. 
They called him Petor, and Petros ; and his temple was 
called Petra. This they oftentimes changed to ; so 
little did they understand their own mythology. There 
were, however, some writers who mentioned it as the 
name of the sun, and were not totally ignorant of its 
meaning. This we may learn from the Scholiast upon 
Pindar. ITlg* h tou HAtov ^veriKet eif Aitfoj xctXtirat 

0 'HAiof. Kctt Avctlecyd^ov yivofcmv 
roy 'HA/oy itet nav 


* The Greeks must have considered it to be a compound of 'HA^^f and 
and, as an epithet, descriptive of the places to which Apollo or the Sun de- 
scended to confer his inspirations. 

•f* Pindar’s Olym, ode vi. 


Pausanias, lib. ix. 
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'O ytt^ K ivK ctuSi^of Tv^c^Sf 

Ai$g if Xsycvffif TttnetXofy 

iufMifm riETPON, 

Af^i vor^TAiy Kut r<yfi t«vtii» iiKm*, 

The Scholiast quotes a similar passage, from the same 
writer, where the sun is called Petra : 

MdXdiffi r«t9 dVfttfdV fAtTttf 
Xh9f Ti rtTUfA%9ttf n’tr^uv 

AAvottf-i 

If then the name of the sun and of his temples among the 
ancient Grecians was Petros and Petra, we may easily ac- 
count for that word so often occurring in the accounts of 
his worship. The Scholiast mentioned above will, more- 
over, lead us to discover whence the strange notion arose 
about the famous Anaxagoras of Clazomeme ; who is said 
to have prophesied that a stone would fall from the sun. 
All that he had averred may be seen in the relation of that 
Scholiast ; which amounts only to this, that Petros was a 
name of the sun. 

Now, if the Greeks in later times so far forgot the ori- 
ginal meaning of Petra as to translate it by the word 
?a0ofy is it at all improbable that the Romans only perpe- 
tuated the error, when they gave to Jupiter the adjunct of 
lapideuSy and invoked him by the name of Jupiter Lapis? 
Quid igiiur Jurabo ^ Per Jovem lapideniy Rovianorum 
antiquissimo more. 

The original import of this judicial form was, no doubt, 
the invocation of the sun, the greatest of the gods ; who 
witnessed all earthly transactions, and who was ever ready 
with his darts to punish every breach of faith. The his- 
tory of the mistake, too, in both the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, is perfectly plain. Ignorant of the Egyptian 
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derivation of Petros and Petra, the tnythologists of Attica 
substituted their own term Xi6c(; while those of Rome, 
who were content to borrow from their more inquisitive 
neighbours their religion as well as their literature, blindly 
adopted the version now mentioned, and proceeded to ad- 
dress the most exalted of their divinities by the name of 
Lapisy the stone ! 

May I be permitted to indulge the conjecture, that the 
expression Paler Patratus of the Latins had its origin in 
the same source ? This office-bearer, it is well known, was 
appointed to conduct and sanction treaties between the 
Romans and the nations with which they had been engag- 
ed in war, and to ratify the compact with certain religious 
ceremonies. He lifted up his voice to Jupiter or Diespater, 
the father of day, entreating him to listen to the oaths 
which were about to be uttered, and to take vengeance on 
the first violators of the covenant, into which the parties 
were about to enter.^ The verb patrareis usually derived 
from pater, a father^ merely, it should seem, because it 
bears some resemblance to it in the initial letters. But the 
meaning, in this case, does not at all accord with the sup- 
posed etymology. There was nothing relating to paterni- 
ty in the duties of the pater patratus. He acted the part 
of a priest in respect to the deity whom he addressed ; and 
of an ambassador in regard to the foreign people whose 
plight he was to receive ! but, proceeding on the common 
derivation of patratus^ we cannot discover, in all the func- 


• Audi, inquit, Jupiter, audi, pater patrate, populi Albani, audi tu, popti. 
lus Albanus ; ut ilJa palam priraa postrema ex illis tabulis oerave redtata 
sunt, sine dolo malo, utique ea hie hodic rectissime inteUecta sunt, ilUy legi. 
bus populus Romanus prior non deiiciet. Si prior defexit publico oonsilio, 
dolo malo, tu ilio die, Jupiter, populum Romanum sic ferito, ut ego hunc 
porcum hodif* feriam ; tantoque \»iagis ferito, quanto magis poles pollesque. 
Id ubi dixit, saxo silicc pcrcussit. — /.irii Hist. lib. i. c. 24, 
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tions of his high office, a single act wliich would enable us 
to trace a connection between that office and the title af- 
fixed to his name. 

Before I leave this article, I must solicit the attention 
pf the reader to the following notice which is contained in 
the fragment of Sanchoniatho preserved by Eusebius : — 
After having given a catalogue of the earlier Phcnician 
gods, he mentions, that, in the age of the Dioscouroi, were 
born, a certain man called Eliun, also denominated the 
Most High, and a woman, whose name was Beruth.* 
These two persons lived in the neighbourhood of By bios ; 
and, it is added, there was begotten of them Epigeios, a 
terrestrial being, whom they afterwards called Uranus, or 
the material heavens, from whom that sublime clement, 
which revolves over our heads, received its name. To hfiii 
there was born a sister by the same parents, who was call- 
ed Earth ; after whom, on account of its beauty, the same 
name was bestowed upon the terraqueous globe. Heaven 
afterwards married Earth, and had sons. 

Elion, or Eliun, it is allowed by all mythologists, every- 
where denotes the sun, the first and greatest of gods. But 
who is Berith, from whose union or co-operation j)rocee(lcd 
the heaven and the earth ? It is, without doubt, the proli- 
fic energy in nature, upon which the generative power of 
Elion acts, and thereby gives life to all the animal and ve- 
getable tribes. In the oriental tongues, signifies to 
create, and armn denotes the creative virtue, taken in the 


* Kara ysvirai 'rig Kktovt xxXovfjtivog ''TyJ/urrog* Kxi SnXna 

it xat KteryKotrt uv ytyvaTai E^riyttog r, Avro')JuVt ov 

tKaXi^et* 'Ovpccvev* 'Og uT uurou xeci to hfAOtg ffTOty;^uovt S/ 

Tau xaXXevgf ovo^tet^nv iu^avot. rivv«Tflt< Tovry a^tX^tj lx tw yi 

xttt ixXfi^n xat dia ro xaXXog, ifr oturng^ ixaXurxv t>jv ofAtatvftc* yxv O 

iu^etvog xyirat or^og yaf^ov *r>jy oti%X<pm yr,y, xect x'o/htx/ it aurxg 

EvavgcL lib. i. p. 3(>. 
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feminine or passive sense. Elion and Berith, therefore, 
are the two great physical agents from whose operation 
this part of the visible universe is supposed to have taken 
its rise. We find the latter power disguised under the 
names of Beroe and of Rhea ; the one, the daughter of 
Adonis and Venus, the other, the mother of the gods; and 
both denoting the same natural qualities in the constitu- 
tion of things, upon the activity of which depends the per- 
petuity of organized forms. 

So much appeared necessary to prevent such confusion 
of ideas as might originate in the similarity of names,— an 
obscurity from which the works of several distinguished 
authors are not altogether free. 

Moloch and Chemosh, the one the god of the Am- 
monites, and the other of the Moabites, are mentioned in 
various parts of the Old Testament. In the eleventh 
chapter of the first book of Kings, it is related, that Solo- 
mon built a high place for Chemosh the abomination of 
Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Mo- 
loch the abomination of the children of Ammon. The 
former of those idols is particularized in the twenty-first 
chapter of Numbers in these impressive words : — Woe to 
thee, Moab ! thou art undone, O people of Chemosh ! he 
hath given his sons that escaped, and his daughters, into 
captivity unto Sihon king of the Amoritcs. 

We are told, by St Jerome, that the name of this 
Moabitish idol comes from an Arabic root which denotes 
great rapidity of motion. It is the same, he adds, as Baal- 
peor, and was worshipped in the same indecent manner. 
In Nabo crat Chamos idol urn consecratum, quod alio no- 
mine appellatur Beel-phagor. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that Chemosh was the sun, and that the rites which were 
followed by his superstitious votaries in Canaan bore a 
striking resemblance to those which were everywhere else 
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observed by the worshippers of fire. But it is equally 
certain, from the sacred narrative, that the fane of Chemosh 
was only in the immediate neighbourhood of the temple 
where Baal-pcor was adored ; for it is said, in the book of 
Deuteronomy, that Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo,’’ where he died, and in 
one of the valleys of which he vras buried over-against 
Beth-peor.* It appears therefore, that the mount, upon 
which the temple of Chemosh stood, was not absolutely 
the same with that of Pcor, whereon was built the house of 
Baal ; and, consequently, that the two idols were in some 
respects different both as to their locality and the specific 
object of their worship. 

Peor, it is probable, was resorted to on the great festi- 
vals, when oblations were made to the solar deity, and 
when the people indulged in those licentious ceremonies 
which shadowed forth the gross qualities in their god, 
which they thought it not unbecoming to imitate and ap- 
plaud. Nebo, on the other hand, may be supposed to 
have been approached by devotees who were influenced by 
less sensual motives ; for it would appear that the idol of 
Chemos was oracular, and that responses were given on his 
holy hill to such of the children of Moab as had faith in his 
prescience, as well as in the honesty of his priests. Tliis 
view of his character, however, has no firmer basis than a 
Hebrew root ; twisted, too, with some force, in order to 
meet the ends of an hypothesis. Nebo, says Jurieu, sig- 
nifies prophecy rrmai ; and when He and Aleph are left 
out, the name of the idol is written But there is 

much more probability in the opinion of Parkhuist, who 
derives ins from ni, to biul^ germinate y or produce fruit ; 

• Deuteronomy xxxii. 411. ; xxxiv. 1, 5, fJ. 

f* (’ritical History of the Doctrines and Worsliip of the Church, vol. ID 
part iv. p. IG, \7. 
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and who thinks that by “ Nebo is meant Ha&JHuAifying, 
or generative and vegetative power of the heavens, which 
they worshipped under this name. That this is a very 
high attribute we may be pretty certain from its entering 
into the composition of so many great names among the 
Babylonians; Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, Nebonas- 
sar, Nabopolassar, Nabonnedus, and Samgar-nebo.*”* 
Moloch is remarkable for the cruel rites attached to his 
name, in all ancient history both sacred and profane. So 
early as the days of Moses the worship of that horrid 
idol was prohibited in the following strong terms 
Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the 
strangers that sojourn in Israel, that giveth any of his 
seed unto Moloch, he shall surely be put to death ; the 
people of the land shall stone him with stones. And I 
will set my face against that man, and I will cut him off 
from among his people; because he hath given of his 
seed unto Moloch, to defile my sanctuary, and to profane 
my holy name. And if the people of the land do any 
ways hide their eyes from the man, when he giveth of his 
seed unto Moloch, and kill him not, then I will set my 
face against that man, and against his family, and will cut 
him off, and all that go a whoring after him, to commit 
whoredom with Moloch, from among their people,”-}- 
Of the image of this false deity the following account is 
given by Rabbi Simeon : — ‘^AU the houses of idols,” says 
he, “ were in the city of Jerusalem, except that of Moloch, 
which was out of the city in a separate place. This idol 
was represented by a statue, with the head of an ox, and 
the arms stretched like those of a man who opens his 
hand to receive something from another. It was hollow 


Parkhurst's Ilcb. Lexicon, voce 33* 


Leviticus XX. 2, b, 4. 
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within ; and there were seven chapels built, before which 
the image was raised. He that offered a fowl or a young 
pigeon went into the first chapel. If one offered a sheep 
or a lamb, he went into the second chapel ; if a ram, into 
the third ; if a calf, into the fourth ; if a bullock, into the 
fifth ; if an ox, into the sixth. But he alone who offered 
his own son went into the seventh chapel, and kissed the 
idol of Moloch, as it is written in Hosea xiii. 2. **na7, 

vitulum osculantur. The child was placed before the 
idol, and a fire made under it, till it became red hot and 
bright as the very light. Then the priests took the child 
and thrust him into the glowing hands of Moloch ; and, 
lest his parents should hear his cries, they beat the drum 
to drown the noise. Therefore was the place called To- 
phet, from tnn tcyph^ the plural of which, n'nm tophim, 
signifies drums.”* 

Certain Jewish writers, with the view, no doubt, of ex- 
tenuating the crimes with which their ancestors are charge- 
able, have maintained that the children which were pre- 
sented to Moloch were not actually sacrificed nor burnt 
to death, but merely passed through the flames by way 
of lustration, and received as it were a baptism by fire. The 
learned Maimonides, for example, states that in the early 
times the w'orshippers of fire informed the people, that 
all their children, sons and daughters, that were not made 
to pass through that clement would die ; and doubtless as 


• Rabbi Simeon’s Commentary on the Bible, apud Jurieu. The descrip- 
tion quoted by Selden, from the Paraphrase of Paulus Fagius, is to tlie same 
effect. Fuit autem Moloch imago concava habens septem conclaviu. Unum 
aperiebant simila? ofFerendac ; aliud turturibus ; tertium ovi ; qmirtum arie- 
ti ; quintum vitulo ; sex turn bovi : Qui vero volebat offerre filium hiiic 
aperiebatur septimum ciibiciiliini, ct facies hujus idoli erat ut facies vituli. 

Manus plane dispositac ad recipiendum ab astantibus. Et saltabant interim 
quo pucr in idolo succenso igne cremabatur, percutientes tympana ne pueri 
C'JuIatus audirctur . — Scldcn Dr Diis Sj/ris, p. 
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they were brought unto this persuasion they hastened to 
do it, being in fear for the lives of their children. But the 
thing was easy, for they made them only pass their chil- 
dren through the fire, and did not burn them.* 

Kabbi Levi Ben Gerson entertained the same opinion, 
and added, that only a part of every family was required 
to perform the ceremony of lustration. The father either 
put his child into the hands of the priest, who walked 
with it in his arms between two rows of burning piles, or 
was allowed to make the procession in his own person, 
carrying the infant on his shoulders. Pater aiunt non- 
nulli, sacerdotibus puerum ritu solenni tradidit, quern 
ab iis redditum ipse traducebat humeris gestans. Alii 
sacerdotes traduxisse volunt. 

The versions of the Seventy and of the Latin Vulgate 
unquestionably favour this interpretation. The former 
translates the precept in the eighteenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, There shall not be found among you any 
one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire as follows, iv^sho^irect w rot 7rt^i»x6xt^anf TOP vtop 

avTov Kxt Tfjf ot?iA<pjjr oevrov h The Latin renders the 

passage in these terms : Non inveniatur in te qui lustret 
filium suum, aut filiam suam per ignera. 

But it cannot be concealed, that there are, in the ancient 
Scriptures, numerous, most distinct, and unambiguous as- 
surances respecting the actual sacrifice of children before 
the shrine of Moloch. For instance, in the sixteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel the inspired servant of Jehovah re- 


* Servitores ignis in tempore suo fecerunt homines scire quod qui non tra- 
ducerunt filium suum vel filiam per ignem, morerentur filii vel fili® : et sine 
dubio propter illud quod audiebant quilibet festinabant illud fifccere, quia mul- 
tum timebant super lilios suos, et propter facilitatem operis, quia non erat nisi 
tmducere il?os per ignem, non quod comburerent ipsos . — Moses Maim. 
More Nevoehim., lib. iii. c. 38. 
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monstrates thus with his idolatrous countrymen Thou 
hast also taken thy fair jewels of my gold and of my sil- 
ver, which I had given thee, and madest to thyself 
images of men ; and tookest thy broidered garments and 
coveredst them ; and thou hast set mine oil and mine in- 
cense before them. My meat also which I gave thee, 
fine flour and oil and honey, wherewith I fed thee, thou 
hast even set it before them for a sweet savour; and 
thus it was, saith the Lord God. Moreover thou hast 
taken thy sons and thy daughters which thou hast born 
unto me, and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to be 
devoured : is this of thy whoredoms a small matter, that 
thou hast slain my children, and delivered them to cause 
them to pass through the fire for them ?” 

The prophet Jeremiah, in like manner, declares, that 
the Israelites had built the high places of Tophet, 
which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn 
their sons and their daughters in the fire.”* The follow- 
ing description supplied by the author of the Book of 
Wisdom, refers, no doubt, to the original inhabitants of 
Canaan ; but as the grossest part of their worship was 
from time to time adopted by their Hebrew successors, 
the foul practices which the son of Sirach condemns in it 
were not, it may be presumed, confined to the age of pure 
heathenism. ‘‘ For it was thy will to destroy by the 
hands of our fathers both those old inhabitants of thy 
holy land, whom thou hatest for doing most odious works 
of witchcraft and wicked sacrifices ; and also those mer- 
ciless murderers of children, and devourers of man’s flesh, 
and the feasts of blood ; with their priests out of the midst 
of their idolatrous crew, and the parents that killed with 


Jeremiah vii. 81. 
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their own hands babes destitute of help.^* Moreover, 
this was not enough for them that they erred in the know- 
ledge of God, but whereas they lived in the great war of 
ignorance, those so great plagues called they peace. For 
whilst they slew their children in sacrifices, or used secret 
ceremonies, or made rcvellings of strange rites, they,” &c."|* 

But, perhaps, the most explicit narrative that is any 
where to be found in regard to this point, occurs in the 
hundred and sixth Psalm, at the thirty-seventh verse: 

‘‘ Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto 
devils, and shed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto 
the idols of Canaan ; and the land was polluted with 
blood.” 

There cannot, then, be any ground for doubt as to the 
barbarous nature of the worship which was paid to Mo- 
loch in ancient times. We learn from Sanchoniatho, 
the author to whom we owe our earliest knowledge of 
Phenician history, that it was customary with the people 
of Syria, when they were afflicted with plague or famine, 
to sacrifice their children in order to appease the anger of 
the gods. He assures us that Chronus, the first of their 
kings, offered up his only son to Uranus, that he might 
obtain relief from a dreadful calamity with which his 
country was desolated. But, instead of crowding the 
text with quotations which may not prove interesting to 
the general reader, I shall throw into the form of a note 
some of the principal testimonies which have been derived 
from the works of the learned on this interesting inquiry 4 

• Wisdom of Solomon, xii. 3, 4, 5, 6. + Wisdom of Solomon, xiv. 22, 23. 

X The words of Sanchoniatho are to be found in the PrspaTatlo Evange. 
lica of Eusebius, p. 38. kstfitou y*nefAivov Kut rov Xeturau viov 

K^«¥Of ; ac dirw pestilentia: inclementia exitiwjue 

cornmotus,Jiliinn, quern untim ex Icgitima uxore suscepcrat^ Ctrlo pairi lo» 
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Assuming that the superstitious rites of the ancient 
Ammonites demanded occasionally the lives of their chil- 
dren, we may yet assert, that in later times the act of 
passing infants through the fire was regarded solely in 

turn fiammU conmmptum immolat. This version by Vigerus is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation ; and I need not add that his attention in providing 
Chronus with a legitimate wife is altogether gratuitous. 

The savage custom of infanticide, as a religious obligation, seems to be 
alluded to in the Andromeda of Sophocles : 

ytt^ l^rt rotfft (ia^Ca^ois 
QvugraXup fi^oruov ytV0s* 

“ Phocnicum sive Chanan®orum, pr®cipui Tyrii, apud quos vetustissimum 
fiiisse morem immolarc puerum ingenuum, docet nos Curtius, qui ait sa- 
crum Carthaginienses a conditoribus traditum usque ad excidiuin urbis su® 
fecisse.** Ennius de Panis sic scribit : 

Pceni sunt soliti sos sacrificare puellos.’’ 

Plato Minoe : hp'iv pi* OV vopos i^rt* av0^u^ovs Bunv, aXX* 

St if cerm c* xa.* voptpo* auroig ; xm rxvra hm avrm vtug rty x^ovof ug 

U^g xat ixnxoug* 

Justinus ex Trogo de Carthaginiensibus narrat his verbis : “ Cum inter 
c®tera mala etiam pcste laborarent, cruenta sacrorum religione et scelere pro 
remedio usi sunt ; quippe homines ut victimas immolabant ; et impuberes 
(qu® ®tas etiam hostium misericordiam provocat) aris admovebant, pacem 
Dcorum sanguine eorum cxposccntes, pro quorum vita dii rogari maxime 
solent,” lib. xviii. 

Mos fuit in populis quos condidit ad vena Dido 
Poscere c®de deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris, 

Infandum dictu, parvos imponere natos.” — Silius Italicus, lib. iv. 

Pescennius Festus in libro HistoriaTum refert, Carthaginienses Saturno 
humanas hostias solitos immolare, et cum victi essent ab Agathocle regc Si- 
culorum, iratum sibi deum putavissc ; itaque ut diligentius piaculum sol- 
verent, ducentos nobilium filios immolasse.*' — Lactantius, lib. i. c. 31. 
Groin Comitient, in Deut, cap. xviii. 

The Carthaginians received their theological dogmas from the Phenicians ; 
the Gauls and their priests, the Druids, appear to have derived their mytho- 
logy from the same quarter; hence C®sar informs us, book vi. chap. 14., 

Natio omnis est Gallorum, admodum dedita religionibus. Atque ob cam 
causam, qui sunt affecti gravioribus morbis, quique in pr®liis pcriculisque 
versantur ; aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut se immolaturos vovent ; 
administrisque ad ea sacrificia Druidibus utuntur ; quod pro vita hominis 
nisi vita hominis reddatur, non posse aliter dcorum immortalium numen 
placari arbitrantur. Alii immani magnitudine simulacra habent ; quorum 
contexta viminibus membra, vivis hominibiis complent ; quibus succensis, 
circumventi hamm^ exanimantur homines.” 
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the light of a lustration, or, perhaps, of an emblematical 
ceremony. Nor was this Pagan institution confined to the 
dark ages which preceded the era of the gospel. Traces 
of it are still discoverable in the names and usages that pre- 
vailed among our own ancestors at no very remote period. 
The Britons and Celts paid due adoration to the principle 
of fire. On the approach of summer they lighted up the 
sacred pile in honour of Baal ; and, mingling amusement 
with the traditionary feelings of superstition,* the rustics 
pushe® one another into the flames ; convinced that they 
were thereby to secure for themselves health of body, and 
for their fields and flocks an abundant produce. The 
feast of Pales, among the Romans, had a similar import. 
On the twenty-first day of April, the peasant^ collected a 
heap of straw and hay, and setting fire to it, leaped 
through the flames ; believing that by such means their 
sins were expiated and their unworthiness removed.* 

The natural and easy change of manners which the 


* Palilia tain privata quam publica sunt apud rusticos ; ut cum fceno 
conjectis stipulis ignem magnum transiliant ; his Palilibus se expiari cre- 
dentes. Varro apud Scholiastcn Horatii, See Grotius on Deut. xviii. 10., 
and Jurieu, vol. II. part iv. p. 23. 

Moxque per ardentes stipulae crepitantis acervos 
Trajicias celeri strenua membra pede. 

Expositus mos est : moris mihi restat imago. 

Turba tacit dubium : casptaque nostra tenet. 

Omnia purgat cdax ignis, vitiumque metallis 
Excoquit, idcirco cum duce purgat oves. 

Ovid, Fast, lib. iv. 7bl, &c. 

It is remarkable, that the same superstition was discovered among the na- 
tive tribes of South America. Ludovicus Vives relates, that in his time 
the Spaniards found in a certain part of that continent, to which, he says, 
they gave the name of Carolina, great brazen statues, hollow within, with 
the hands joined and stretched, in which the children were put which were 
sacriticed to those gods, and cruelly burnt alive ; a great tire being made 
under the statue. It is not unliktly, adds Jurieu, that this way of wor- 
ship spread itself hrst from Carthage, along the coast of Africa, and was 
from thence afterwards transmitu^d to the opposite shores of the new world. 
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mere lapse of time produces in all countries, suggested an 
expedient for putting an end to the cruel oblations which 
idolatry required from the hands of its ignorant votaries. 
The horrible sacrifice of the first-born on the altar of Mo- 
loch, found an instructive and less revolting emblem in the 
purification of a sacred fiame, which did not menace the 
life. A stag was offered up instead of a virgin ; an ox in 
place of a man ; and in Egypt the milder spirit of the na- 
tional faith was contented with waxen figures, which repre- 
sented the human victim, who must otherwise h#e ex- 
pired before the shrine of the bloody idol. Some even 
proceeded so far as to teach that the divine anger would be 
appeased were a torch thrown into the fire, which blazed 
before the fmage. 

In the Fasti of the Romans, we observe similar changes, 
dictated by an advancing civilization. The Lemuria^ for 
example, which used to be celebrated by throwing thirty 
old men over the Sublician bridge into the Tiber, had 
their frightful ritual commuted into as many huAian effi- 
gies, made of rushes ; which, in the days of Ovid, were 
annually precipitated into the river by the hands of the 
Vestal virgins. The same remark applies to the festival 
of Compitalia^—a service which was performed to the pro-^ 
tecting Lares^ who guarded the public ways ; and at 
which, in the old times, a number of boys was sacrificed 
to Mania, the fabled mother of these divinities. Junius 
Brutus had at once the merit of putting an end to this 
inhuman ceremony, and of satisfying the credulous peoj)lc 
that they should, by presenting the heads of poppy and 
garlic^ equally fulfil the intention of the gods.* 


• Qualcm nunc perniutationem sacriiicii, Pratextate, memoratam, invenio 
poster complulibus cclebratam ; cum ludi per urbem in compitis agitaban- 
tur rei^'itui scilicet a Tarquinio Superbo Laribus et Mania;, cx response 
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I have only now to observe, in respect to the worship of 
Moloch, that, owing to the clifFercnt forms in which the 
name is written in the Old Testament, some ambiguity 
ha? arisen as to its meaning and application. The reader 
is aware that Moloch literally signifies king ; and hence 
the Seventy, in translating the second verse of the twentieth 
chapter of Leviticus, have rendered it as follows : — Who- 
soever he be of the cliildren of Israel, or of the strangers 
that sojourn in Israel, that giveth any of his seed unto 
the Ruler, shall surely be put to death. *0$ uif rev e-^rig- 
fexreg xvrov A^^eprtf ^uvxrtvtr&u ; quicuilique dcderit dc 

seminc suo irrincipi^ mortc moriatur. Theodotion and 
Symnlachus, in like manner, translate the original term 
into QucriMce cl^%evroc. In the first book of Kings, So- 
lomon is said to have gone after Astaroth, the goddess of 
the Zidonians, and after Milcoin^ the abomination of the 
Ammonites.* Here the name given to the idol literally 
denotes their Icing ; and the Septuagint accordingly ren- 
der it by the words xvrm^ vioi* The 

Hebrew vocable in this case is dd^d. 

Again, in the fifth chapter of ne prophecies of Amos, 
it is thus written. Ye have born the tabernacle of your 
Moloch and Chiun, your images, the star of your god 
which you made to yoursclvcs.*f* The original term in 
this sacred book is Molekani^ of which the exact im- 

port is pour king. But in this instance, the Seventy de- 


Apollinis : quo prccccptum est ut pro capitibus capitibus supplicaretur ; 
idque aliquamdiu observatum ut pro familiaruni sospitatc pueri mactaren- 
tur Maniiu dene luatri Larum. Quod sacriHcii genus Junius Brutus consul, 
Tarquinio pulso, alitcr conslituit celcbranduni ; nain capitibus allii et papa, 
veris supplicari jussit, ut response Apollinis satistieret dc nomine capitum. 
•^Macrob. Satur. hb. i. c. vii. 

• 1 Kings xi. 5. There is in this passage a considerable difference in 
the arrangement of the Hebrew ^’nd Greek texts. 

•f Amos V. 2G. 

VOL. I. g h 
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parting from their accustomed rule, do not give a literal 
translation of the Hebrew ; choosing rather to give the 
meaning of the prophet, than the strict grammatical 
bearing of his words. Kam dMXct&trt tjjv c-xmimiv rov xets 

TO ^iov vfim rotg rvyrotg evg l-protcrfiTctTi hcvrdtg. 

The prophet Zechariah records a curse against all idola- 
ters, and especially against such as ‘‘ worship the host of 
heaven upon the liouse-tops ; and them that worship and 
that swear by the Lord, and that ^wear by Malcham ; 
ODbna In the text of the Seventy it is turned 

thus :—Kat revg x^ecrxvvdvitTeeg iti ret Seffcecret rn rr^etrtecrov iv^xfdv^ 
xxi rovg x^oaitvifcvrxg xxt rtvg cftvvovretg kxtx tov xv^itVf xxt rtvg 
ofAivtrretg xxru rev fixtnXixg xvrm. Here the Greek interpre- 
ters return to their usual practice ; and instead of Moloch, 
or Milcora, or Milcham, translate the Hebrew literally, 

fixnXwg xvTxv, their Jciiiff. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that the Seventy have 
substituted for Chiun the idol Raiphan, which, accord- 
ing to the orthography of St Luke, must be pronounced 
Remphan ; an Egyptian abomination, representing, like 
Moloch, one of the principal figures in the heavenly host.f 
The Israelites are charged with bearing the tabernacle or 
canopy of this image during the forty years which they 
spent in the wilderness. Jurieu perceives in this practice, 
indispensable among a migratory people, the origin of 


• Zephaniah i. o. 

t Those who are desirous to know all that can be said respectinf^ this 
god, will be amply gratified by perusing the tract of Jablonski, Dc Kern- 
phan ab Israelitis in Deserto, cultu. After mucli learned labour, he arrives 
at the following conclusion Erat Keniphan idolum iEgyptioruin, in 
quo ipsi virtutes et beneficia Solis, Deorum suorum maximi, venerati fuissc, 
censencU sunt. Quis jam non facile concesserit, iEgyptios per noinen quod 
idolo huic imposuerunt, Jiatiphany i, e. regis CV7i, hoc ipsum elegantcr cx- 
pressisse? Habet Ca;lum exercitus suos, Stellas atque sidera, quibus omnu 
bus Vctcres cultum decreverunt.— a^ud Ugoh vol. xxiii. p. 697* 
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“ Popish processions, who,” says he, seem to have borrow- 
ed from the Heathen the custom of carrying in pomp the 
relics and images of their saints.” But the inhabitants of 
modern Rome are supplied with a more appropriate ex-" 
ample in the habits of their pagan progenitors, who, on 
certain occasions, did exhibit in public the figures of their 
gods.* It was the opinion of Macrobiiis, that the idea of 
such processions must have been borrowed from Egypt, 
where the priests of Heliopolis were wont to carry about 
the image of their deity ; whom they were pleased to re- 
present as a beardless youth, with a scourge in his right 
hand, and brandishing a thunderbolt in his left.-f- 

The name of the celebrated author of the Saturnalia 
reminds me of a verbal mistake into which he is supposed 
to have fallen regarding the principal idol of Assyria. 
He states, that the people of the country just mentioned 
worship, as their supreme divinity, a god whom they call 
Adad, or one ; adoring him as the most powerful of all 
beings. To him they join a goddess named Adargatis ; 
and to these two immortals they attribute the whole power 
of the universe, meaning by these deities the sun and the 
carth.J 


• Extremum pomp® agmen claudcbant Deonzm simulacra qua? humeris 
bajulabuntur a viris, eandemque pra?fcrebant formam qua finguntur apud 
Grsecos ; eundem etiam habitum, eademque insignia ; niuncra item qua? 
ainguli invenisse atque hominibus donasse traduntur ; nec solum Jovis, 
Junonis, Minerva^ Neptuni, aliorunique quos Grzed inter duodecim Deos 
numerant, sed antiquiorum etiam a quibus duoilecim illos fabulantur ortos,— 
Dwnyn, Ilallcarn, c.v vcrsionc Sylhurgii ct Gt'h’nii. 

Simulacrum enim aureum specie imberbi instat dextra elevata cum 
Hagro in aurigae modum ; laeva tenet fulmen ct spicas qua? cuncta Jovis So* 
lisque consociatam potentiam monstraiit. Ilujus templi religio etiam divina 
prsDpollet, qua? ad Apollinis potestatem rcfer^ur qui idem atque sol est : ve- 
hitur cnim simulacrum dei. Hcliopolitani ferculo uti vehuntur in pompa 
ludorum Circensium deorum simulacra.—* A/acro&. Saturnalia y lib. i. c. 23. 

j: £t ne sermo per singula no.viina deorum vagaretur, accipe quid Assyrii 
dc Solis potcntia opinantur : deo enim quern summum iniudmeque veneran. 
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Selden has adduced several strong reasons to prove that 
Macrobius must have taken m Chad^ or ‘rna Achad, for 
TTH Hadad ; the former signifying one^ and the latter a 
god whose name we find incorporated in Ben-hadad, and 
otlier Assyrian appellations. Moloch, we are informed by 
Sanchoniatho, was among the Phenicians denominated 
Adod ; and there is no one, in the least acquainted with 
the eastern languages, who does not see how readily, by 
the mere change of a vowel point, the one word might be 
substituted for the other. Selden, at the same time, does 
not deny that the Assyrians had a divinity called one ; 
he merely maintains that the term in the original was *Tn or 
‘THK, and not ‘iin.* He admits, moreover, that both the 
epithets were applied to the same idol, the sun ; the first 
denoting his unity, and the other expressing the shout or 
acclamation uttered by his worshippers, or, perhaps, the 
wailing of the children who were sacrificed at his shrine 
as the god of the Ammonites. Hadad autem clamorem 
scu celeusma hortantium non male denotat, nec a lamentis 
pueroruin in Molochi sacris ita prorsus abludit. Quin ct 
effigies utriusque et Adadi ct Molochi easdem fere memo- 
rant fuissc scriptores vetusti, ct ad unum solem exprimen- 
dum fictas. 


tur Adad nomcn dederunt. Ejus nominis interpretatio significat Unus. 
llunc ergo ut potentissimum adorant dcum ; sed subjugunt cidem deam no- 
niini Adargatin ; omncmquc potestatem cunctarum rerum his duobus attri- 
buunt, Solem Terramqueintclligentes, iicc multitudinc nominum enuntiantes 
divisam eorum per omnes species potestatem, sed argumentis, quibus or- 
nantur, significantcs multiplicem pracstantiam duplicis numinis. Ipsa au- 
tem argumenta solis rationem loquuntur; namquc simulacrum Adad in- 
signe cernitur radiis inclinatis ; quibus monstratur vim cadi in radiis esse so- 
ils qui demittuntur in terram. Adargatis simulacrum sursum versum 
reclinatis radiis insigne est; monstrando radiorum vi superne niissorum 
enasci quaecuinque terra progenerat . — Macrohn Saturnalia^ lib. i. ca]). 23. 

* Quod autem de Uni us nomine Assyriorum Deo tilicui dato scribit 
Macrobius baud futile prorsus habendum. Erat sane Deus illis ita nun- 
cupatus, id est in Chad, seu nnK Achad, sed et forte non ita ab Adado scu 
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But it is enough that wc are hereby supplied with the 
most satisfactory evidence respecting the foundation of all 
mythology ; and that we are led by the able authors just 
named to search for the origin of the whole celestial hierar- 
chy in the two great physical principles which secure the 
perpetuity of nature — the generative and prolific energies. 
In the first book of the Saturnalia, from the seventeenth to 
the twenty-third chapters inclusive, Macrobius establishes, 
from the writings of the philosophers as well as of the 
poets, that all the gods of Assyria, Egypt, and Greece, 
were mere personifications of the solar influence ; and, 
moreover, that all their names, however varied, might be 
resolved into some attribute of the sun.* Ausonius, too, 
represents this luminary as saying — 

Ogygiam me Bacchum vocat : 

Osirin iEgyptus putat ; 

Mysi Phanacen nominant : 

Dionyson Indi cxistimant : 

Romana sacra Idbcrum : 

Arabica gens Adoneum : 

Lucaniacus Pantheuni. 

See Fossius dc Idol, Gentili, p. 37. 

The same process of reasoning may be extended to the 
female divinities ; all of whom will be found to merge in 

Molocho alienus; cum Adad per Unum interpretatur fallit Macrobius; 
minus ut a vero aberraret, fieri potest, cum Adad et Unum sive Achad, 
idem fuissc dicit. — Seldt;n de Diis Syris, Syntag. i. c. 6*. 

* Cave estimes poctarum gregem cum dc Diis fabulantur non ab adytis 
pleruiTique philosophicC semina mutuari ; nam (piod omnes penc deos dun- 
taxat qui sub ca;lo sunt ad solem referunt, non vana superstitio sed ratio 
divinu commendat. Solem esse omnia ct Orpheiis testatur his versibus : 

KiKXvii ryiXinro^ov XXixxuyiOr xvxXav 

^Ot/Qetviuts xiiv 

KyXxi OiovviTt, Turi^ ^ovrouy rretn^ 

'llXis ‘X'rvxtoXt, ^^uffioipiyyig, 

'WiXiog og Txvr xxt iravT fraxovu;. 
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that general notion of fecundity, or power of production^ 
which is associated with the qualities of animated nature. 

Of the ancient Hebrews we are told not only that they 
forsook Jehovah and served Baal, but also that they served 
Astaroth and the groves. The same charge is repeated at 
the tenth chapter; where it is stated, that the children of 
Israel did evil again in the sight of the Lord, and served 
Baalim and Astaroth^ and the gods of Syria, and the gods 
of Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and the gods of the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines, and for- 
sook the Lord and served him not. 

A small difficulty has arisen from the several ways in 
which the name of this goddess is written in the original ; 
being sometimes ; at other times ; and finally 

n'nj/a. The latter form of the word is occasionally render- 
ed grove ; and then, instead of Baalim and Astaroth, 
which arc usually conjoined in the prohibition, the narra- 
tive sets forth that the Hebrews served the Groves,” to- 
gether with their favourite Baalim, or host of heaven. 
Perhaps this verbal obscurity raiglit be removed by adopt- 
ing the hint of Babbi D. Kimchi, who asserts, that 
signifies not only a tree, but every piece of wood that is 
used for idolatrous purposes. Proceeding on this view, 
we shall find it more easy to understand why the sacred 
writers should have employed the term so indiscriminate- 
ly; applying it both to an idol, and to the clump of 
growing trees under which the idol was worshipped. 

That in some parts of the ancient Scriptures, 

means a grove, and not a wooden image, is perfectly plain 
from the import of the context. For example, in the twelfth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, where the Israelites are command- 
ed to destroy all the instruments of idolatry, it is said, 
‘‘ You fihall overthrow their altars^ and break their pillars, 
and burn their groves with Jire^ and hew down 
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; orr'rrbM the graven images of their gods f where it 
is obvious, that is distinguished both from the 

pillars and from the graven images of their gods. The 
same observation applies to Exodus xxxiv. IS . ; to Deu- 
teronomy vii. 5. ; and xvi. ^1. The expression in the 
last-mentioned text hardly admits of any doubt. Thou 
shalt not plant to thyself a grove of any trees yv ba 
near to the altar of Jehovah thy God ; for, as Parkhurst 
remarks, I cannot find that the verb ever denotes the 
setting up of an idol, but always the planting of a tree or 
such like.* 

But that the term is used to denote an image or 
other representation of the Zidonian goddess Astarte, is 
rendered equally certain by the concurrent testimony of 
several of the inspired penmen. In the twenty-third 
chapter of the second book of Kings, for instance, we 
are told tliat Josiah commanded Hilkiah the high priest 
to bring forth out of the temple of the Lord, all the 
vessels that were made for Baal, and for the grove, and 
for all the host of heaven; and he burned them without 
Jerusalem, in the fields of Kidron. He likewise put 
down the idolatrous priests whom the kings of Judah had 
ordained to burn incense in the high places in the cities of 
Judah, and in the places round about Jerusalem ; them 
also that burned incense unto Baal, to the sun and to the 
moon^ and to the planets, and to all the host of heaven. 
And he brought out the Grove from the house of the 
Lord, without Jerusalem unto the brook Kidron, and 
burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it small to 
powder, and cast the powder thereof upon the graves of 
the children of the people. And he brake down the 

• See Parkburst’s Hebrew L^xicun, voc. and Selden de Diis Syris, 
p. 140. 
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houses of the sodomites that were by the house of the 
Lord, where the women wove hangings for the Grove 

Every one must perceive that in these two ex- 
amples, should have been translated Aslierah^ or Astarte, 
or the moon, or by any other name usually applied to the 
consort of Baal. To bring out a ‘‘ grove” from the house 
of the Lord, and to grind or stamp it to powder, and to 
scatter that powder on the surrounding graves of the Gen- 
tiles, is an expression which is at once destitute of sense 
and of congruity. Nor can we see the propriety of weav- 
ing hangings for a grove properly so called. The wo- 
men, therefore, who were employed by the idolatrous 
priests, must have exercised their taste and industry in 
embroidering curtains and other drapery for the shrine of 
the queen of heaven. 

In the history of the idolatrous Manasseh, again, it is 
said, that he built altars for all the host of heaven, in 
the two courts of the house of the Lord : And he set a 
graven image of the Grove that he had made in the house 
of Jehovah. He reared up altars for Baal, and made a 
Grove, as did Ahab king of Israel, and worshipped all 
the host of heaven and served them.”*]- Following the re- 
ference which is here made to tlie practice of Ahab, we 
find, that after marrying Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, 
the king of the Zidoiiians, he went and served Baal and 
worshipped him. And he reared uj) an altar for Baal, in 
the house of Baal, which he had built in Samaria. And 
Ahab made a Grove. I 

When we connect these passages together, we find that 
the Grove which Manasseh made was after the fashion of 
the one fabricated by Ahab ; and that it was the very 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 5, 6*, 7. 'f 2 Kings xxi. 3. 5. 7. 

^ I Kings xvi. .31, 32, 3.3. 
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f same Grove which Josiah removed out of the house of the 
Lord, and took without Jerusalem to the brook Kidron, 
where he stampt it to powder, and cast the powder of it 
on the graves of the children of the people. 

Nothing more can be necessary to prove, that in all 
these places, the word should have been translated 

into the name of the goddess Astarte, and not by the 
term Grove. Did we require any other evidence in sup- 
port of this conclusion, we might draw it from the obvi- 
ous fact, that a grove, meaning thereby a number of trees 
sufficiently large to overshadow the rites of an idolatrous 
worship, could not be made on a sudden, and so as to 
meet the capricious innovations of a superstitious prince. 
Besides, as Baal and Astarte, the sun and the moon, 
were the principal divinities of Zidon, wc have reason to 
believe that both were introduced at the same time to the 
pliant faith of the Hebrews by the daughter of Ethbaal ; 
whence we not unnaturally infer, that, whenever Asherah 
is associated with Baal in the history of the Israelites, 
the former of these terms denotes an idol, and not a col- 
lection of trees. 

For instance, when Elijah gave his celebrated chal- 
lenge to the worshippers of the false gods, and said unto 
Allah, “ Now therefore send and gather unto me all Israel, 
unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four hun- 
dred and fifty, and the prophets of the Grove, 
four hundred, which eat at JezebePs table,’’ is it not per- 
fectly clear that by the second order of priests here mention- 
ed was meant those who were ordained to the service of As- 
tarte ? I know not for what reason the English translators 
have rendered the Hebrew word just quoted by groves^ the 
plural form of the noun, unless it be that, in this particular 
case, in order to ensure tlie appearance of consistency, they 
have chosen to follow the version of the Septuagint ; who, 

2 
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probably thinking four hundred priests too great a nu^beti^: 
for any one grove, and, finding, moreover, that they were 
collected together from all Israel, resolved so to multiply 
the places of worship as to give an air of historical truth 
to the inspired narrative. Had they seen the matter in its 
proper light, and represented Asherah as a goddess in- 
stead of a plantation, the most literal version would have 
appeared to them the most suitable and correct.* 

The reader of the original Scriptures requires not to be 
informed, that Ashtaroth m'lnrv is the term which is most 
frequently applied to the female idol now under considera- 
tion ; and also, that in the common usage of the Hebrew 
language, it meant a flock of sheep. It is well known 
that Jupiter or Baal was not unfrequently represented 
under the figure of a he-goat ; and, perhaps, in the word 
Ashtaroth, there may be some allusion to the prolific 
qualities of these animals. Bochart seems to have enter- 
tained an opinion somewhat similar, when he asserts that 
Astarte took her name from Ashtaroth, which signifies 
sheep ; because, says he, this goddess is Venus, and pre- 
sides over the generation of all things, particularly of 
animals, according to Lucretius :-f“ 

* Km vt/y (At vrxvra i/g ro 

xttt Toug ^Qo^rtTxg Tr,g inr^wng nr^xKoffiOVg •runKovrx^ xat revg ‘rQo;p*jra; 

Tkty aXergttP rtr^gxMtcvg i^ifiowrag lib. tertius, cap. xviii. 

com. 19. 

The Septuagint^ it will be observed, translate Baal by the word 
shame or confusion, 

f Et vero inde dicta Astarte videtur non solum gregibus sed ct amientis 
prsfuisse, atque ideo capiti imposuisse ^vtXttag 

tauri caput pro rvgni insignibus^ ui habit banchonialhon. Nempe Astarte 
est Venus: quod ex eadem Sanchoniathon, ex Cicerone, Thcodorcto, Proco- 
pio Gazax), Suida, et aliis probare esset obvium, si haec res ageratur. Porro 
de Venere, Lucretius : 

Per te quoniam genus omne animantum 

Concipitur, visitquc exortum lumina solis.— Lib. i. v. 4, o, 
Manlius, libro secundo, ubi de Ca*ti signis, quae sub Deoruni tutela sunt, 
— — taurum Cytherca tuctur. 
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■ ' " For by Thee all live ; 

And living, hail the cheerful light of day.— GoodV TrandatUm, 

Grotius, in like manner, directing his attention to the 
physical principle which is involved throughout the whole 
of this mythological system, identifies Astarte with the 
goddess Earth, who was worshipped in the consecrated 
groves, and from which she derived her name 
for these terms, says he, though they are pronounced 
differently, have the same signification.* 

It belongs to profane mythology rather than to the his- 
tory of religious opinions among the ancient Hebrews, to 
account for the constant association of groves and trees with 
the name of the lunar divinity. In the iEncid of Virgil, 
this goddess is represented as the guardian of forests as 
well as the patroness of virtue: 

Suspicions altam Lunam sic vocc precatur, 

Tu Dea, tu pr®sens nostro succurre labori, 

Astrorum dccus ct nemorum Latonia custos.— Lib. ix. v. 40. 

It is with much propriety, too, that the same poet intro- 
duces the Sidonian Dido as preparing the worship of her 
native idol, in a sacred grove at Carthage : 

Lucus in urbe fuit media, leetissimus umbra ; 

II ic templum Junoni ingens Sidoiiia Dido 

Condebat — Lib. i. v. 445. 


* In talibus autem lucis Terra colebatur, qua; inde dicta et 

Grfficis res Syras exprimentibus Ast^irtc, Is mos sub Cybelis nomine ad 
Phrygas et gentes alias transiit. Ovidius septimo Metamorphoseon : 
Templum Deum matri qua; quondam clarus Echion 
Fecerat ex voto nemorosis abdita silvis. 

Sic castum nemus Terro dicatum a Qermanis Tacitus nos docet. Alibi au- 
tem meri luci dicati Terra;, alibi addita simulachra ut ovi$ specie apud 
Moabitas, narrantibus Rabbinis, Alii Astartcn Imnam esse, alii Venerem, 
alii .Junonem conjectant, sed quod dixi maxime credibile cst. Turn vero 
Venus rerum genetrix quod Terrie convenit: et Luna veteribus ; 

et Juno at‘r qu© circa Terrara,— Gro/ii Annoiata ad Lib, Jmd, cap. ii. 
com. 13. 
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But how various soever may have been the nameS and 
the attributes of Astaroth or Astarte, there can be no doubt 
that she was adored by the ignorant Syrians as the princi- 
ple of fecundity in animal nature. In what manner they 
conducted the worship of this false deity, their authors 
have not fully nor minutely explained ; and the little 
which is revealed concerning their secret rites, gives no 
occasion to regret that these have been so imperfectly com- 
municated. It should seem, that the two sexes were wont, 
not only to disguise their figures in dresses to which they 
were entirely unaccustomed, but even in some instances to 
reduce their persons and habits as far as possible to a con- 
formity with their outward appearance. Those who have 
read the Syrian Goddess’' of Lucian, will understand the 
allusions now made ; while they cannot stand in want of 
any information respecting the licentious usages at the 
various temples of that idol, which were deemed necessary 
to secure the envied blessings connected with her peculiar 
influence. Her several names were only expressive of so 
many attributes referable to conception and parturition ; 
and whether she was addressed as Venus, or Juno, or Di- 
ana, or Lucina, or Astarte, or Astaroth, her power was 
invoked as that immortal being whose favour could add 
to the number of living things. 

As to the Syrian Venus,” says J urieu, “I take her to be 
the whole frame of nature, and the prolific virtue every- 
where diffused in it ; wherefore this goddess, according to 
the testimony of Herodotus, is called Mylitta by the As- 
syrians, a word which, in their language, signifies genera- 
trix or mother.*” In short, in the mythology of Canaan, 


• Critical History of the Doctrines and M'^orship of the Church, vol. II. 
part iv. p. 157. 
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she bears the same relation to Baal, the generating energy, 
that Isis bears to the god Osiris in the superstition of 
Egypt ; and Isis, as every one knows, was a personification 
of the earth, or more generally, of female nature at large, 
particularly when viewed as called into activity by the pre- 
sence of her consort, the sun.* 

When we consider the peculiar form and objects of the 
Hebrew government, the numerous laws against idolatry, 
and the severity with which these were sometimes admi« 
nistered, wc cannot but be struck with astonishment at the 
frequent lapses of the children of Israel into the grossest 
superstitions of the heathen nations. Not contented with 
the impure rites which they brought with them out of 
Egypt, they made haste to adopt the most offensive of 
those which they found established among the Pagan 
tribes whom they were commanded to extirpate. The power 
of the more enlightened of their judges was exerted in 
vain ; their pious kings expounded to no purpose the pre- 
cepts of Jehovah, and destroyed, with becoming indigna- 
tion, the instruments of their pollution and the scenes of 
their licentious festivals ; even the voice and the arm of 
the Lord were from time to time revealed in wrath against 
them, without producing either on their faith or their re- 
ligious habits any permanent improvement. They per- 
sisted in their idolatry with a degree of steadiness which 
they manifested in no other pursuit ; till at length, to- 
wards the close of their monarchy, we find tliein combining, 
in one scheme of false worship, the superstitions of the 
Nile, with the Sabaism of Chaldea, and the carnal ceremo- 
nies of the seven nations. 


* De Luna idem opinubantur iEirypui. Watreni Mundi vocitabant, eam- 
que a sole gravulam factam faccunda generationis principia cnixam demitterc, 
utriusque sexus naturam continentem. Plutarchus Ubro de Iside et Osiride, 
finri^et rtiv ^fXtivtiv r»u ko^/aou xetXov(rt xat itan imrett* 
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In the eighth chapter of the book of Ezekiel, the” pro- i 
phet is addressed by the Divine Spirit in the following 
words : — Son of man, dig now in the wall ; and when I 
had digged in the wall, behold a door. And he said unto 
me. Go in, and behold the wicked abominations that they 
do here. So I went in and saw ; and behold every form of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and all the idols 
of the house of Israel, pourtrayed upon the wall round 
about. Then said he unto me. Son of man, hast thou seen 
what the ancients of the house of Israel do in the dark, 
every man in the chambers of his imagery ? for they say, 
the Lord seeth us not ; the Lord hath forsaken the earth. 
He said also unto me. Turn yet again, and thou shalt see 
greater abominations that they do. Then he brought me 
to the door of the gate of the Lord’s house which was to- 
wards the north ; and, behold, there sat women weeping 
for Taramuz. Then said he unto me, Hast thou seen 
this, O son of man ? Turn thee yet again, and thou shalt 
see greater abominations than these. And he brought me 
into the inner court of the Lord’s house; and, behold, at 
the door of the temple of the Lord, between the porch 
and the altar, were about five and twenty men, with their 
backs toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces to- 
ward the east ; and they worshipped the sun toward the 
east.”* 

We have here an outline very clearly traced of the 
three great systems of idolatry already mentioned. The 
forms of creeping things and abominable beasts indicate at 
once their Egyptian origin ; and the circumstance of their 
being pourtrayed upon the wall round about, still more for- 
cibly establishes the same hypothesis. Ammianus Marcelli- 


Ezekiel viii. 8—16. 
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refere^e to the mystic cells of Egypt, makes use of 
. V a description which might be almost literally applied to the 
temple of Jerusalem in the days of Ezekiel. Sunt et syringes 
subterranei quidam et flexuosi secessus, quos, ut fertuif, 
periti rituum vetustorum adventure diluvium praescii, me- 
tuentesque ne ceremoniaruni obliteraretur memoria, peni- 
tus operosis digestos fodinis per loca diversa struxerunt, et 
excisis •parietibuSy volucrum ftrarumquc genera multa 
sculpserunt^ et animalium species innumeras^ multas quas 
Hierogliphicas literas appelldrunt* 

The ceremony of weeping for Tammuz was not perhaps 
confined to any one of the oriental nations. The annual 
lamentation in Egypt, for the loss of Osiris, is evidently 
the same superstition which is exposed by the prophet Eze- 
kiel ; and in Judea, as well as on the banks of the Nile, it 
was meant to give an expression to the feelings of animal 
and vegetable nature on the absence of the sun. The door 
of the gate of the Lord’s house, where the women sat 
bewailing their god, was situated towards the north; 
and this, says Warburton, because Phenicia, the country 
from whence the superstition was derived, lay northward 
from Jerusalem.-f* But perhaps a better reason will be 
found for this position, when we reflect that the north 
was the region of darkness ; the enemy whom they dread- 
ed ; and the emblem of that power which had gained a 
temporary ascendency over their beloved Tammuz. Had 
the idolaters always turned their faces towards the original 
seat of their religious rites, it is probable that the women at 
Jerusalem would have looked in a direction exactly opposite 
to the one described by the prophet ; for unless they had 
means which we possess not for determining the relative 


* Amm. Marcel, cap. xxii. sub finem. Edit. Bononiffi^ 1617. 
t Warburton’s Divine Legation, book iv. sect. 6, p. 297, 299. 
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antiquity of the Egyptian and Plienician mytholo^ 
may be presumed, that, had they followed the princij^e^ 
suggested by the author of the Divine Legation, they 
would have uttered their wailings with their faces turned 
towards the land of Isis and Osiris.* 

That the Assyrians and Phenicians worshipped Adonis, 
no one is ignorant ; the very name of the idol deriv- 
ed from the Syrian language, proves that they acknowledged 
him as their sovereign god. The women of Phenicia, too, 
were not less zealous than those of Jerusalem and Heliopolis 
in bewailing the retirement of their divinity, as, well as in 
rejoicing at the renewal of his presence and of his strength. 

It is therefore not surprising, says Selden, that the Jews 
should have adopted this ceremony from their neighbours, 
and given the name of Tammuz to the solar deity ; more 


• Adonim quoque soicni esse non dubitabitur inspeeta rcligionc Assyrio- 
rum ; apuU quos V'encris, Ardiitidis, c*t Adonis maxima olim veneratio vi- 
guit quam nunc Phamiccs tenent. Xam physiii terra* superius hcniisphie- 
liura, cujus partem incolimus Veneris appellatione coluerunt ; int'erius vero 
hemisphaerium tcrrie Proserpinam vocaverunt. Ergo apiul Assyrios sive 
Phicniees lugens inducitur dea ; quod sol annuo gressii per duodecim signo- 
nim ordinem pergens partem quoque heinisphffirii inferioris ingreditur ; quia 
de duodecim signis zodaici sex superiora sex inferiora censentur ; et cum 
est in inferioribus, et ideo dies breviores facit, lugere creditur dea, tanqiiaiii 
sole raptu mortis temporalis amisso a Proserpina rctenta ; quam numen ternc 
inferioris circuli et antipodum diximus. llursunique Adonin rcddituni Ve- 
neri credi volunt, cum sol evectis sex signis inferioris ordinis incipit nostri 
circuli lustrare heniisphajrium cum incrcniento luminis et dierum. — Siuuila- 
chrum hujus dea* in monte Idbano lingitur capiii obnupto, specie tristi, fa- 
ciem manu lava intra amictum sustinens, lachrimae visione conspicientiuni 
manare creduntur. Qua imago pnetcr quod lugentis est, ut diximus, dea, 
terra quoque hiemalis est ; quo tempore obnupta nubibus sole viduata stu- 
pet, fontesque veluii terra oculi uberius manant, agri interim suo culiu vidui 
nruEstem faciem sui monstrant. Sed cum sol emersit ab inferioribus i>artibus 
terra, vernalisquc aquinoctii transgreditur lines augendo diem : tunc est et 
Venus lata, et pulchra virentarva segetibus, prata herbis, arborcs folds; ideo 
majorcs nostri Aprilem mensem Veneri dicaverunt. Mimilitcr Phryges, fa- 
Dulis et sacrorum administrationibus immutatis, circa matrem Deum et Atti- 
neni eadem intclligi prastant. Quis enini auibigat matrem Pcuni terram 
baberi J-^MiKrob, SaturnaL lib. i. c. 21. 
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^.particularly, as the same yearly rite w^s observed in Egypt 
at a time when many of the natives of that country were 
resident in Judea, and not a few of the Hebrews occasion- 
ally sojourned in the kingdom of the Pharaohs. But why 
Adonis should have been changed to Tammuz, or what is 
.the exact import of the latter term when examined philolo- 
gically, he admits that he has not been able to discover.* 
The obeisance which the worshippers of the sun direct- 
ed towards the east cannot be misunderstood. Nor does 
there appear to be any good ground for the objection 
urged by Parkhurst against the identity of Tammuz 
and the solar orb, merely because the two rites, which 
respected the two distinct conditions, so to speak, of the same 
god, were going on at the same time in different parts of 
the temple. The worshipping of mnm or solar light,’’ 
says he, is not only distinguished from that of Tammuz, 
but expressly called a greater abomination on which ac- 
count the learned lexicographer prefers to consider both 
Adonis and the idol just mentioned, as designed to repre- 
sent the promised Saviour, the desire of all nations !"f* But, 


• Sed cur Adonim Tammuz vocarunt non satis scio. Cum tamen Ado- 
nis pro sole sumatur, qui tunc niaxime suas e.xercere videtur Aquilonaribus 
yires dcnitpic reparatas, duin (Jancrum mense Tammuz peragrat, a mensead 
numen an a numine ad incnseiu translatum nomen vidcatur. Ncque aliud 
cogiturunt ii qui prinium lias na>nias institucrunt, (juam solis accessum etre- 
cessuiii, queni ut amissuni nunc lugebant, ct renatum liptis excipiebant au«- 
piciis. Ita rudiorcs olim et qui simplicinrem vilam degebant, priusquam ab 
Astronoinis leges siderum didicerant.— iSr/r/c;/, p. 24(i. 

Nam nidis ante illos nullo discriminc vita 
In spcciem conversa, operum rationc carebat, 

Et stupefocta novo pendebat lumine mundi ; 

Turn velut amissis mccrens, turn l.Tta renatis 
Sidcribus, variosque dies, incertaque noctis 
Tempora, nec simiU-s umbras, jam sole egresso, 

Jam propiore, suis poierat discernerc causis. 

MauiliuSy lib. i. apiid Sehh'ft. 
t Parkhurst’s Heb. Lexicon, under the word non. 
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'■ 

for reasons equally good, he might have asserted that Juna 
Lucina and J uno Opigena must have been different dei- 
ties ; and also that J uno Sospita was a distinct goddess 
from both the others, in her name as well as in her worship 
and votaries. 

I cannot conclude this chapter, without repeating once 
more, that the mythology of the ancients comprehends but 
a small number of gods, and a great variety of names and 
attributes. Non tanta xcXvhcmK quanta TrtXvmvfjLiet ; not so 
many deities as distinct appellations.* All the male gods 
may be reduced to one, the generative energy ; and all the 
females to one, the prolific principle. In fact, they may 
all be included in the one great Hermaphrodite, the 
fodnAvf ; who combines in his nature all the elements of pro- 
duction, and who continues to support the vast creation 
which originally proceeded from his will.-}* 

ZiVii Ui 

h TrttvTio-rt, — Orphic Frag, 

Zivf foT< Ztvf St yij, Zivf S* *Ov^Uf0(, 

Ztuf ret ra 7retfru,^Euporion apud Bryant, 

The conclusions just stated are supported by the judg- 
ment, not only of Macrobius, the most intelligent mytho- 
logist of antiquity, but also by that of the ingenious Bry- 


• Mareham’s Caron Chron., p. 32. 

•j* Synesius, the bishop of Ptolemais, a great admirer of the doctrines of 
Plato, did not hesitate to write in the following manner respecting tlie true 
Ood of Israel ; — 

— ■■■■ 'Iv V 19 

Tla^iCfTatVf t ’ 

freerfi^t 

"XuV 9u Sf ^rtXuff 

puva, 9u 

^U9tf yop£9«. 
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ant ; who, notwithstanding the large share of paradox at- 
tached to his system^ has done more than any of his con- 
temporaries to place the theology of the East on its proper 
basis. Many learned men, as he justly observes, have been 
at infinite pains to class the particular deities of different 
countries, and to point out which were the same. But 
they would have saved themselves much labour, if, before 
tliey had bewildered themselves in these fruitless inquiries, 
they had considered whether all the deities of which they 
treat were not originally the same ; all from one source, 
branched out and diversified in different parts of the world. 
The nations of the East acknowledged originally but one 
deity, the sun ; but when they came to give the titles of 
Orus, Osiris, and Cham to some of the heads of their fa- 
milies, they, too, in time were looked up to as gods, and 
severally worshipped as the solar light. This was practis- 
ed by the Egyptians : but this nation being much addict- 
ed to refinement in their worship, made many subtile dis- 
tinctions ; and supposing that there were certain emana- 
tions of divinity, they affected to particularize each by 
some title ; and to worship the deity by his attributes. 
This gave rise to a multiplicity of gods ; for the more cu- 
rious they were in their disquisitions, the greater was the 
number of these substitutes. Many of them at first were 
designed for mere titles ; others were derivatives and ema- 
nations ; all which in time were esteemed distinct beings, 
and gave rise to a most inconsistent system of polytheism. 
The Grecians, who received their religion from Egypt and 
the East, misconstrued every thing which was imported, 
and added to these absurdities largely. TJiey adopted 
deities to whose pretended attributes they were totally 
strangers ; whose names tluy could not articulate nor spell. 
They did not even know how to arrange the elements of 
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which the words were composed.* This blindness, in re- 
gard to their own theology, and to that of the countries 
whence they borrowed, led them to misapply the terms 
which they had received, and to make a god out of every 
title. But however they may have separated and distin- 
guished them under different personages, they are plainly 
resolvable into one deity, the sun. The same is to be ob- 
served in the gods of the Ronians.'f* 

The doctrine now stated may be amply confirmed by the 
accounts which we find in the writings of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans themselves, particularly of such of them as had been 
in Egypt, and studied the mythology of that country. As 
Bryant remarks, there are few characters which at first sight 
appear more distinct than that of Apollo, as compared 
with Bacchus ; and yet the department which is usually 
appropriated to the former, as the sun, namely, the direc- 
tion of the year and tlie revolution of the seasons, is by 
Virgil attributed to the latter, under the appellation of 
Liber. Ho joins him with Ceres, and calls them the bright 
luminaries of the world: 

Vos o clarissima niundi 
Luniina, lubenti'ni ctnlo tjui diicitis annum, 

Liber, ct alma Ccres,:|: 

It was therefore very unnecessary in the ancients to en- 
ter into learned disquisitions about the identity of any 
god as compared with another; and to dispute whether 


• Analysis of Ancient Jlytliology, vol. i. p- ."tSl. , . , „ 

+ IJrvant p. 2H.‘i. U'he same opinion is to be found in the Canon C 
nils of Sir’ Join, .Marsliam. “ flures in Oriente Jmrr est 
Uriecis llomanistiue longe recenlioril.us, nullus datur hic locus. \ ano tre 
centos ./ova- introtlucit : Nos origineni quierinms, non * Rwl omni- 

omnis de dove tbeoloj^ia ex J’^gypto derivata cst ; nec 
uni t Jam liconim nuniinainde petenda sunt. Idololatna a 
dem prop.tgiitu i sed ab Egyptiis inventa.” — Page .U. 

Virgil, (*eor. lib. i. v. 
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Jupiter as a title should be preferred to Mars> or Venus 
to Diana. Some think, says Diodorus Siculus, that 
Osiris is Serapis; others, that he is Dionusos ; others still, 
that he is Pluto : many take him for Zeus, and not a few 
for Pan,— “ an unnecessary embarrassment,’’ exclaims Bry- 
ant, for they were all titles of the same god.”* 

Nor had the mother of the deities a shorter list of ap- 
pellations than J upiter or Bacchus ; for, according to Apu- 
leius, she speaks of herself as follows : — Me primogenii 
Phrygcs Pessinuntiam nominant Deum matrem : hinc Au- 
tochthones Attici, Cccropiam Minervam : illinc fluctuantes 
Cyprii, Paphiam Venerem ; Cretes Sagittiferi, Dictynnam 
Dianain ; Siculi trilingues, Stygiam Proserpinam: Eleusi- 
nii, vetustani Deam Cererem: Junonem alii: alii Bellonam: 
alii Hecaten : Rhaninusiain alii : et qui nascentes dei Solis 
inchoantibus radiis illustrantur Ethiopes, Ariique, prisca- 
quc doctrina pollentcs Egyptii, cereinoniis me prorsus pro- 
priis percolentes, appellant vcro nomine Beginani Isideni.t 
I have purposely omitted some religious usages which 
appear to have been peculiar to the Hebrews, such as the 
consultation of the Divine Will by means of Urim and 
Thummim ; the idolatry of Micah’s family ; and the in- 
cantations of the witch of Endor ; because the former of 
these is explained at considerable length by Dr Prideaux,| 
and because the others will fall under our notice more 
conveniently in the course of the narrative with which they 
arc specially connected. 


Analysis of An. Myth. vol. i. i>. :!«<». f Apuleii i^Ietam. lib. xi. 

The Old and New Tcxtaiucnt connected, vol. i. p. 15(5, &c. 
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The reader who wishes to examine for himself the vari- 
ous subjects treated in the foregoing chapter, will derive 
much advantage from a careful study of the following au- 
thors. To these I need scarcely add the commentators on 
the Old Testament, and particularly Patrick, Grotius, Cal- 
met, and Leclerc. 


Joh. Hen, Maii Dissert, de Kijun et Remphan. 

Joh, Georg. Schwabii Dissert, dc Moloch et Remphan. 

David Mini Dissert, de Beelzebub et Miphlezet. 

■ - - " de Gad et Meni. 

Jo. Goth. Lakmacheri Dissert, de Gad et Meni. 

Zoch. Benjamin Pochori Dissert, dc Simulachris Solaribus. 

Jo. Frid. Mayeri Dissert, de Idolo 

Georg. Fred. Aleinhardi Dissert, de Selenolatria. 

Daniel Dictzschii Dissert, de Cultu Moloch. 

Solomon Deylingii Dissert de fletu super Tammuz. 

Theod. Hasaei Dissert de voce Astarte, 

Farmer on the Worship of Human Spirits* 

Stillingfleet’s Origines tfaerte. 

Selden de Diis Syris. 

Macrobii Saturnalia. 

Gerard Jo. Vossius dc Theologia Gentili. 

Calmet. Dictionaire Hist. Crit. Chronol. Geograph, et Idtteral. 
PriesUey’s Comparison of the Institutions of Moses and of the Hindoos, 
Warburton's Divine I^egation of Closes. 

Banier. Mythol. et Fables dcs Anciens. 

Jurieu’s Critical History of Doctrines and Worship. 

Caspar Hartzheim Explicatio Gentilium Fabularum. 

Joh. Lomeir. De Lustra tionibus V'eterum Gentilium. 

Traill des Ceremonies supers titieuscs des Juifs. 

Witsius, Algyptiaca. 

Spencer de Legibus Ilcbrajorum Ritualibus, 

Gale's (Theoph.) Court of the Gentiles. 

Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient ^Mythology. 

Sherlock’s Dissertations. 

Hyde, Veterum Persarum, et Parthorum, et Medorum Rcligionis Historia. 
Maurice’s Indian Antiquities. 

Allix's Judgment of the Jewish Church. 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System. 

Philon. Judsei Opera. 

Just. 3Iartyr. Apologia?. 

Bulli Geo. f)pera. 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Historica. 

Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron, 

Ra^dolpl) on the Trinity. 

Graves on the Pentateuch. 

3iichaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS 
FROM THE DEATH OF JOSHUA TO THE 
REIGN OF SAUL. 


As the children of Israel took possession of their several 
inheritances before the land of Canaan was completely sub- 
dued, some of the tribes found themselves compelled, al- 
most immediately after their settlement under their re- 
spective princes, to resume arms, cither with the view of 
protecting their borders against the more warlike natives, 
or of securing sufficient room for the accommodation of 
their own people. 

I have already mentioned the expedition of Simeon and 
Judah, and the complete success which attended their at- 
tack on Bezek, a strong-hold of the southern Canaanites. 
But the policy adopted by the Israelites at large was 
equally inconsistent with their own safety, and with the 
divine precepts in obedience to which they professed to 
act. They allowed the idolaters whom they were com- 
manded to extirpate, not only to dwell in the land, but 
to mix with them in the same cities, and even to dispute 
with them the possession of the most fertile districts. The 
children of Benjamin,” says the historian, ‘‘ did not drive 
out the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem ; but the Je- 
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biisites dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem 
unto this day. Neither did Manasseh drive out the inha- 
bitants of Bath-shean and her towns, and Taanach and 
her towns, nor the inhabitants of Dor and her towns, nor 
the inhabitants of Ibleam and her towns, nor the inhabi- 
tants of Megiddo and her towns ; but the Canaanites would 
dwell in that land.”* 

Impatient of military restraint, and fatigued with the 
painful marches and constant warfare whicli they had to 
encounter upon emerging from the desert, the Hebrew 
tribes were desirous to enter into the promised rest, and to 
realize in some degree the flattering promises which liad 
been made unto their fathers. They contented themselves 
with a partial and insecui'c possession of the country to 
which their hopes had been so long directed ; for upon find- 
ing that the devoted nations, even after all the victories 
of Joshua, were still powerful; having large armies yet 
unbroken, and chariots of iron accounted invincible in 
the plains ; the chiefs of Israel deemed it prudent to 
abandon for a time the scheme of entire conquest, and 
rather to receive the submission of the natives, than, by 
persevering in doubtful hostilities, to drive them to 
desperate measures.-f* ‘‘ It came to pass when Israel was 
strong that they put the Canaanites to tribute, and did 
not utterly drive them out and we may add, that when 
the balance of power turned in the opposite direction, the 
price of forbearance was paid by those who ought to have 
made themselves absolute masters of the country. 

Such a result, indeed, was altogether unavoidable ; for 
neither did Ephraim drive out the Canaanites that 
dwelt in Gezer; but the Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among 


Judges i, 21, 27. 


t Judges i. 
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them. Neither did Zebulun drive out the inhabitants of 
Kitron, nor the inhabitants of Nahalol ; but the Canaan- 
ites dwelt among them and became tributaries. Neither 
did Asher drive out the inhabitants of Accho, nor the in- 
habitants of Zidon, nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor of 
Helbah, nor of Aphik, nor of Rehob ; but the Asherites 
dwelt among the Canaanites, the inhabitants of the land ; 
for they did not drive them out. Neither did Naphtali 
drive out the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, nor the inha- 
bitants of Beth-anath ; but he dwelt among the Canaan- 
ites, the inhabitants of the land ; nevertheless the inhabi- 
tants of Beth-shcmcsh and of Beth-anath became tribu- 
taries unto them.*'* 

But the children of Dan were inferior to the rest of their 
brethren, eitlier in respect of power or of good fortune ; 
for, instead of receiving tribute from the district in which 
their lot was cast, they found themselves unable to keep 
the field against the warlike Amorites, or even to retain 
possession of the territory which had been assigned to 
them by Joshua.-f* They were compelled to leave the 
plain, and take refuge in the mountains ; whence, as wc 
shall afterwards see, they sent out a band of spies to ex- 
amine the remoter parts of the country, in search of fields 
whereon to establish their numerous families, at a distance 
from their formidable neighbours. 

Josephus, who was well acquainted with the history of 
his people, expresses deep regret that their avidity and 
impatience upon entering the promised land, deprived 
them, in a very short time, of nearly all the fruits of their 
toil and success in war. He complains that they became 
luxurious and effeminate ; devoting themselves entirely to 


Judges i. 20—- 


f Judges i. ‘U, 3o. 
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the pleasing cares of agriculture, or to the keeping of 
flocks.* 

In particular, they appear to have consented to a vir- 
tual dissolution of that federal union among their tribes, 
upon which, it must have been obvious, their whole 
strength and security depended. The meetings of the 
general senate were discontinued ; the check and superin- 
tendence supplied by the constitution of the common- 
wealth were thought unnecessary or irksome ; and every 
tribe seems to have been willing to regulate its own aflairs 
and to provide for its own defence. As a proof of this, we 
find that when the Danites retired from a contest with the 
Amorites, the house of Joseph attacked the victorious na- 
tives ; but instead of conquering the inheritance of their 
brethren, in order to maintain the integrity of the repub- 
lic and to support the rights of one of its weaker mem- 
bers, the sons of Ephraim appear to have drawn the sword 
on selfish grounds, and from the most mercenary consi- 
derations. When they had prevailed over the Amorites, 
they proceeded no farther than to reduce them to the con- 
dition of tributaries. "I* In a word, as soon as the tribes 
were placed in their respective inheritances they forgot 
not only the law of their God, by which they were bound 
to eschew idolatry in their own persons, and to destroy all 
the memorials of it among the original inhabitants ; but 
also the leading principles of their national policy, which 


• K«i fitret nravret fAt¥ r^vf ^oXtfitovf fictXaxeitf u^o¥ it la'^ettiXren- Ttsf 
ynt *«< TMt rett/TVf i«n/u,tXavyro. Tofv xaret ro* •rXovrov aurpig 

*Xi rou xcx/xau uXtyu^oov^ xat rr,{ x’oXirnuf tmv yof^r/ny ouxi- 

Vi Tixxt a> oiCtif xxfaxTXi* Ka/ o’vyiSamy n^rt t»j» x^iXTix^artav Kati 

Tfff ytfct/nvf ivx xTihtxfuxxy, ot/i' x^X^^ xXXny ov^i/xixy r/uv 'r^nri^oy 
PtfP. *Hxav^s iv roif ay^otf fidoyv tou xt^^xiyuy Kxt 2 /* '^nv TeXX^v 

iHuxi frafTii xuTovs prxXty xxrxXxfA^xvt htytjt xxt 'nf •tdXxfj.uy xX' 

X$iXffts tx nructuTfif xinxf^^Fkvii Jotcphi Anliq, Jud* lib. v. cap. 2. § 
f Judges i. 35. 
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dictated to them the expediency of a general government 
even in the time of peace, and more especially the obser- 
vance of a constant and firm coalition in the event of war 
on any of their borders. 

The neglect now mentioned, together with the unre- 
stricted intercourse which subsisted between them and 
their pagan tributaries, soon showed itself in a total re- 
laxation of morals as well as of religious duty. Not only 
did they forsake Jehovah and worship Baal and Ashtaroth, 
but they also gave way to bad example so far even as to 
pollute themselves with the worst crimes of the heathen 
among whom they dwelt ; of which a memorable and most 
disgusting instance was exhibited by the men of Gibeah. 

Chronologers are by no means agreed respecting the 
length of the period which is supposed to have elapsed 
between the death of Joshua and the first servitude under 
Chusan Rishathaim ; some maintaining that it could not 
be less than ten years, while others assert that it did not ex- 
ceed two. But were we to form any estimate of that interval 
by the change of manners which it produced upon the 
Hebrew people, we should be disposed to conjecture that 
the process of corruption could not have been completed 
In so short a time. The Israelites, no doubt, were 
settled in Canaan more than twenty years before they were 
deprived of the counsel of their victorious leader ; and to 
his authority, it may be presumed, they would all that 
time pay suitable deference, as the person whom they 
had been long accustomed to obey, and to whom they had 
given^a most solemn pledge that they would for ever pre- 
serve entire their religious and political fidelity.* During 
his life, therefore, we may conclude that the Hebrews did 


• Joshua xxiv. lU, 17. 23, 24, 25. 
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not conform to the superstitious practices of the Canaan- 
ites. Nay, we are assured that “ the people served the 
Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the 
Elders that outlived Joshua, who had seen all the great 
works of the Lord that he did for Israel."*’* 

Is it probable, then, that in the brief space of two years 
after the demise of Joshua, the assimilation between his 
people and the Amorites should have advanced to such a 
stage, as that the former should fall down and worship the 
very same idols which they had been taught the most to 
abhor and avoid ? A dark cloud, it is true, hangs over 
all that portion of sacred history, through which we can 
discover no more than the varying outline of a few pro- 
minent facts ; and with respect to chronology, in particu- 
lar, the most zealous inquirers are known to have con- 
eluded their investigations under the conviction that a 
comparison of probabilities is the highest point to which 
learned industry can attain in this department. But if we 
may put any confidence in experience, aided by the study 
of the general laws of human nature, there is assuredly 
good ground for adopting the opinions of those who give 
to the interval between Moses and Othniel the greatest 
number of years of which the period will admit. 

I grant that there is no document in history, whether 
sacred or profane, upon which we can found an extension 
of this chronological field. Nay, as far as positive statement 
is considered, we are rigidly confined to the limits which I 
have specified in the Preliminary Dissertation. The works 
of Josephus, as well as those of Demetrius and Bupole- 
mus, have deprived us of every legitimate pretext for con- 
jectm*e, in regard to the succession and relative distance ot 


Judges ii. 7. 
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the events which compose the annals of the ancient Jews- 
They, we have reason to believe, had means of authenti* 
eating the historical records of the Hebrews, which we do 
not possess ; and as their calculations appear not to have 
been questioned by those who lived near their times, it 
would be presumptuous in any modern writer to attempt 
even to weaken the basis of an authority so long and so 
well established. 

Still it must be acknowledged, that were we, in our 
conclusions, to be guided solely by the inspired narrative, 
we should meet with fewer obstacles in extending the 
boundaries of the period now under consideration. The 
sacred historian does not specify any number of years as 
having passed between the death of Joshua and the subju- 
gation of his country by Rishathaim. He merely informs 
us that the son of Nun died, being a hundred and ten years 
old, and that they buried him in the border of his inheri- 
tance, in Mount Ephraim ; and then adds, ‘‘and also all 
that generation were gathered unto their fathers ; and there 
arose another generation after them, which knew not the 
Lord, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel,”* 
Then follows an account of the defection of the people at 
large, their relinquishment of the true God, and their ser- 
vice of Baalim and of Astarte. 

It is clear from this statement, that not only had Jo- 
shua himself passed away, but likewise all the generation 
who lived with him, and who had witnessed the miracles 
which were performed under his auspices at Jericho and 
on the banks of Jordan, before the children of Israel 
turned from the pure rites of their national faith. Yea, 
the people served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and 
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all the days of the Elders that outlived Joshua : and it 
was not till another generation arose, who were strangers 
both to the person and miracles of that leader, who knew 
not the Lord nor yet the works which he had done for 
Israel,’’ that idolatry began to creep in and supersede the 
worship of the great Jehovah. Is it possible that this 
change could have taken place in the course of two years ? 
Is it within the bounds of probability that, in so short a 
period, all the Elders who survived Joshua should have 
died ; all the generation who were acquainted with the 
circumstances that attended the occupation of tlie pro- 
mised land should likewise have expired ; and even that 
a new generation, to whom all these things were unknown, 
should have grown up, deserted their own religion, and 
habituated themselves to the service of false gods ? Is it 
at all likely that this mighty revolution in knowledge, 
faith, and manners, should have come to pass in two 
years ; and, moreover, that the people should have ar- 
rived in that time at such an enormous piteli of practical 
idolatry, as to have provoked Jeliovah, who is slow to 
anger and of great pity, to deliver them into the hands of 
their enemies ? 

I am aware that several chronologers allow for the in- 
terval between Joshua and Othniel not less than ten or 
eleven years; but in this term is included the governiiiont 
of the Elders who outlived the son of Nun, as well as the 
anarchy which is supposed to have followed upon the de- 
mise of these latter worthies. Whatever portion of the 
ten years is to be assigned to the venerable men who con- 
tinued the government of Joshua, the remainder cannot 
but seem much too short for the important events which 
must have preceded the invasion of Chusan Rishat haim ; 
and especially for the religious apostacy which paved the 
way for that signal chastisement at the hand of the Meso- 
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potamian monarch. If, therefore, we were at liberty to 
make any addition to the period between the exode and 
the foundation of Solomon\s temple, I should be inclined 
to insert a number of years immediately before the com- 
mencement of the first servitude ; the deliverance from 
which, under Othnicl, fixes the date at which the govern- 
ment by Judges took its rise among the Hebrews. 

All our commentators have agreed to follow Josephus 
in placing the story of the Levite, and tlie expedition of 
the Danites, in the time of the anarchy ; that is, between 
the demise of Joshua and the administration of Othniel. 
They happened, we are assured, when there was no king 
or governor in Israel, and when every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes ; and perhaps there is no period 
in the annals of this remarkable people, to which the 
characteristic description of the inspired penman will be 
found to apply with more exactness. 

The portion of sacred history which is occupied with 
the details of Micah's idolatry, is more interesting for the 
view which it exhibits of the state of society in those an- 
cient days, than on account of the simple defection of a 
family of Israel from the worship of Jehovah. 

There was a man of mount Ephraim, whose name was 
Micah. A.nd he said one day to his mother. The eleven 
hundred shekels of silver that were taken from thee, and 
about which, in mine hearing, thou utteredst such impre- 
cations, arc in my custody ; I took them. And his mother 
said. May the Lord bless thee, my son ! So he restored 
to his mother the eleven hundred shekels ; upon which she 
said, This silver I had entirely dedicated to the Lord, on 
my son’s account, to be made a carved image and a 
molten image ; therefore to thee I now return it. But 
he gave back the money unto his mother ; and slic took 
two hundred shekels of the silver, and gave them to a 
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founder, wlio made thereof a carved image and a molten 
image, which were placed in the house of Micah. Thus 
the man Micah had a house of God; and he made an 
ephod, and teraphim, and initiated one of his sons, who 
became his priest, or the guardian of his little slirine.* 

The sacred establishment of this Ephraimite was soon 
afterwards completed by the arrival of a young man from 
Bethlehem-judah ; who, being a descendant of Levi, and 
accustomed, we may. presume, to the spiritual duties of his 
tribe, was appointed to the charge of the silver images, the 
ephod and the teraphs.-f- 

The Danitcs, at that period, having been driven by the 
Amorites from the low country into the mountains, found 
it necessary to go in que.st of a more secure inheritance ; 
and, in pursuance of this object, they sent five men of their 
tribe to go through the land and examine it. In the course 
of their progress, they came to mount Ephraim; where, 
hearing of the young priest who dwelt with Micah, they 
applied to liim for divine counsel in regard to the issue of 
their expedition. Go in peace, was his answer ; the Lord 
is with you in the way wherein ye go.J 

The five men departed and went to Laish orXeshem ;§ 
and finding the inhabitants living in affluence and security, 
after the manner of the Zidonians, and being at a great 
distance from any other settlement of their countrymen 
who might give them aid in the event of a sudden attack, 
they returned to their brethren, the Danites, and urged 
them to an immediate invasion of so rich a district. And 
they said. Arise, that we may go up against them : for W(* 
have seen the land, and, behold, it is very good ; and are 
ve still ? Be not slothful to go, and to enter to possess 

• JiulgCH xvii. 1— -fJ. 
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the land. When ye go, ye shall come unto a people se- 
cure, and to a large land : for God hath given it into your 
hands ; a place where there is no want of any thing that 
is in the earth.* 

Josephus relates, that the country upon which the Dan- 
itcs on this occasicn determined to seize, lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Libanus, near the fountains of the lesser 
Jordan, and at the great plain of Sidon.-f- 

Having equipped six hundred of their men with wea- 
pons^of war, the chiefs of Dan proceeded to surprise the 
inhabitants of Laisli. Their first encampment was at 
Kiriath-jearim, in Judah ; hence that place was long af- 
terwards called ]VIahaneh-dan, the camp of Dan. They 
next passed on to mount Ephraim, and came to the resi- 
dence of Micah ; where the five men who had been for- 
merly sent to explore the country, said unto their brethren, 
Do ye know that there are in these houses an ephod and 
teraphim, and a carved molten image? now therefore con- 
sider what ye have to do. Upon this they turned towards 
tile dwelling of Micah, and inquired for the young Levitc 
who acted as priest : And while the six hundred men 
stood without under arms, the five spies entered into the 
house, and brought out the images, the ephod and the 
teraphim, which they had resolved to place in their new 
inheritance. The Levitc, thinking it more honourable to 
be the priest of a whole tribe than of a single family, gave 
his assent to tiiis fraudulent act ; and when iMicah ventur- 
ed to remonstrate with the marauding Danites on this un- 
brotherly treatment, they contented themselves with re- 
minding him that his life was in their power, and that com- 
plaint and resistance were equally unavailing. And the 
children of Dan said unto iiim. Let not thy voice be heard 
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among us, lest angry fellows run upon thee, and thou lose 
thy life, with the lives of thy household. And when Mi- 
call saw that they were too strong for him, he turned, and 
went back unto his house.* 

The success of the expedition answered their fullest ex- 
pectations. They found the people of Laish secure and 
careless, unsuspicious of danger, and far removed from 
help. The Danites smote them with the edge of the 
sword, and burnt the city w ith fire ; upon the ruins of 
W’hicli, it is added, they built a town, to which they gave 
the name of Dan, in memory of their forefather, one of 
the sons of Israel. Having so far accomplished their 
object, they proceeded to crown their exertions by an act 
of idolatry. They set up in their new city the graven 
image of Micah, which continued there all the time that 
the house of God w^as in Shiloh ; and Jonathan the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and his sons were 
priests unto the tribe of Dan until the day of the captivity 
of the land.*!* 

In this interesting story we perceive one or two steps in 
that progress towards idol-worship which so soon disgrac- 
ed and demoralized the whole house of Israel. The reli- 
gious service contemplated by the mother of Micah was 
not meant to supersede the adoration which w^as due to Je- 
hovah. It was not even regarded as inconsistent with the 
obedience which she professed to the law of Moses, nor 
with the firmest belief in the divine origin of that wise 
economy. 

But Shiloh, wdiere the tabernacle was placed, was : t a 
considerable distance from mount Ej)hraim ; the road was 
infested with violent men, who lay in wait to rob the tra- 
veller; and, perhaps, in those unsettled times, the service 


Judffes xviiu 25, 2(1. 


•f* Judges xviii. 2!>, 30, 31. 
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of God, even at the seat of the holy ark, was not regular- 
ly performed.* It was therefore a feeling of piety in the 
heart of the old woman which suggested to her the dedi- 
cation of the eleven hundred shekels of silver. Her mol- 
ten image and her carved image were probably meant as 
an imitation of the cherubim which overshadowed the 
mcrcy-scat ; and the ephod which was prepared for the 
officiating Levite was made after the fashion of the high 
priest's robes ; and these were formed after a pattern pre- 
scribed by Heaven itself.‘|‘ 

But the furniture of this house of gods’’ was not all 
so pure nor unobjectionable. The teraphim, as well, per- 
haps, as the molten image, gave ample evidence that the 
family of Micah could not lift up their thoughts to Jeho- 
vah, without the use of a species of devotional apparatus 
which was more frequently appropriated to the service of 
demons. J The Danites, too, showed themselves not less 
inclined than the mother of Micah to combine with the 
worship of their own God the rites of pagan superstition. 
Not satisfied wiih consulting the priest of the carved image, 
who gave to them an answer as if dictated by inspiration, 
they carried him and his idols to the city which they were 
about to build ; and thereby perpetuated, during several 
generations, the abominable mixture of a divine and a 
spurious faith. 


* Nimirum quia public^ sacerdotis officio non fungebantur, per culpam 
aut loca infesta latrocinii$, existiinairit Michas, vel privata religione Deuin 
aibi colendum. Colehat enini verum Deum rr’^rr'.— Cro^iwjr. in loc, 
f Exod. xxix. Levit. Tiii. 

^ Male cultum Dei veriet idolorum, seu dajmoniorum, mUcuithlc Micha. 
Ephod enim et liovitam, dc quo, eodem capHe, Deo vero procul dubio, tera* 
phim et confiatilia que fuerunt alia, dermoniia sacravit. A quibua tan* 
quam a Deo optimo maximo etiam oraculum impetrdrunt Danitie, ut ae« 
quenti capite patet. Nec fidem rut Ephod quod ad Deum retulere, ncc 
•rut Teraphim dasmoniorum seorsum habuere Idolatrae : ideo atraque con- 
sulenda, divino cultu utraque suscipienda perperam duxere .— Dr 
Dm Syrit^ p. 19. 
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It is said that Jonathan and his descendants continued 
to be the priests of this false god until the day of 
the captivity of the land. A plain reader of Scripture 
would certainly infer, from this notice, that the idola- 
try of the Danites was not quite extirpated until they 
were carried away by the army of the Assyrians ; and 
several learned commentators have supported, by able 
arguments, this very natural impression. To suppose 
that the captivity of the land liad an allusion to the 
capture of the ark by the Philistines, is to found an 
opinion, respecting a fact, on a literal expression taken in 
a figurative sense. The loss of the ark in the field of bat- 
tle is nowhere called the captivity of the land ; for the re- 
ference to this event, in the seventy-eighth psalm, which is 
usually quoted in support of the conclusion just mention- 
ed, convoys nothing more than the assurance that the Lord 
forsook the tabernacle in Shiloh, the tent which he had 
pitched among men ; and delivered his fitrength into cap- 
tivit}", and his glory into the enemy's liand. But as a 
minute examination of the reasonings of commentators 
and biblical critics would prove incompatible with tlie 
particular object before me, I shall hold it suflicient on 
this occasion to direct tiie learned reader to a note extract- 
ed from the works of the celebrated Leclerc.* 


• Duplicis autem captirltatis, qua Danita* .Jorclanis accoln* solum mntarc* 
coacti fuerint, aut certe cogi potuerint, incniio lit in scriptura. Prior 
niigratio facta jussu ThiglathpIiiJescri, qui Nepluliulitideiu, (ialahit iloh i ■ 
Galilfcam invasit, caruiuque rcgionuni incolas captivos in AssMiam .il>- 
(luxit, 2 Reg. XV. 2U. Cum vicini onines abilucerentur, non cst ^rcdilulc 
Danitas niigiationis imn’.uneH fuisse. Quotl si tvuscrint eo timporc, non 
evaseruut captivi?atcm 5Salnianc.seri, qu;c aliquanto post cmitigit, ct dcccni 
tsradiiiuiH tribus cornplcxa cst. Vide 2 Reg. xvii. f», Alierutraiu liurimi 
cap^ivita; um spectari nectsse est, nulla euiiu alia captivitas Daniiis .lordnnis 
iriiuori itrrolis coutigiJ, ut satis liquet ex Ilistoria* Saerte sileiilio. 
quidquaru huic sententiic, quod sit alicujus ponderis, objici video. 

Aiunt quidern credibile non esse Saiuuelcm, Davidetu, et Salmoncni, iui- 
tic regni, simulacra Danitarum non siistii]is<<e ; riaiu postou sub Salmon'’ 
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In regard to the images which were set up in the chapel 
of Micah I must refer to the expositors, wliose opi- 
nions on this subject arc so various that it would require 
mucli time to collect and compare them. As to the num- 
ber of these idols, even, there is no approach to urianiinlty ; 
for while some maintain that there were four, others insist 
that there were but two. The molten image and the graven 
image are suj)posed to mean the same thing ; and the tera- 
phim, again, arc, by several authors of great reputation, 
Identified with the two former. The latter opinion is advo- 
cated by Grotius and Lyra, who assert not only that the 
statues and the teraphiin were the same in form, use, and 
substance, but that the molten and carved figures were not 
idols at all ; being mere y the altar, the candlestick, and 
such other instruments as were prepared by the mother of 
Micah for the worship which she had established.* 

Tlie first mention that occurs of teraphiin, represents 
them as the gods of Laban, from whose house they were 
carried away by his youngest daughter. That the word 
denoted nothing more than images in general, may be cer- 
tainly inferred from the numerous .senses in which it is used 
by the sacred writers. It is applied, not only to the little 
figures which Rachel stole, and to the work of the founder 
who dwelt upon mount Ephraim, but also to the statue 
as large as life which the spouse of David placed in a bed, 
to deceive the messengers who were sent by Saul to lay 
hold of her husband. It is even used to express idolatry 
in its widest acceptation. When Samuel, for instance, un- 

idolatra, et regibus Isruclis coli ca potuiNse nemo ne»jat. Seil non uiirum 
fsset, si in ultimo trionis anguKi ncglecta fuisset urbK> unius, non 

magni momenti, idololatria, quae forte turn obscurior fiiit .-- Chrici Conim, 
in Jud, cap, j viiL 

• Sculplilia autem et fictilia eriint altaria, candelabrum, aliaque ejusmodi 
minuta, vice magnorum qua; crant in S?anctu*%rio. — Grof. Annot, in Jud. 
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dertook to place before the king just named, the enormi- 
ty of the crime of which he had been guilty in disobeying 
the command of God in respect to the Amalekites, he de- 
clared that “ that stubbornness was as the sin of the Tei'a- 
It is in the same extensive acceptation of the term 
that we shall find the meaning of the prophet Zechariah, 
when he relates that the Teraphim have spoken vanity 
and delivered false oracles- 

But the variety of import attached to this ancient appel- 
lation is still farther illustrated by the several views whicli 
have been taken of its meaning by the Seventy translators. 
In some cases they merely give the Hebrew phrase in 
Greek letters ; adopting the singular or plural form of the 
noun, according to the circumstances of the narrative. In 
the story of Laban, however, they render teraphim by the 
word HiptXet ; in that of David, whose safety depended on 
the substitution of this idol, they prefer which 

signifies an empty coffin or tomb ; in the description of the 
Babylonian monarch given by Ezekiel, they translate tera- 
phim into yxtnrrct; in the denunciation of Ilosca, they in- 
terpret what they conceived to be tlie mind of the pro- 
phet by using inXciy revealers ; and, finally, in the predic- 
tions of Zechariah, they give the import of the same origi- 
nal expression by selecting the Greek word 
denoting such oracles as utter distinct or audible sounds.^ 


• See Gen. xxxi. ao. 1 Samuel xix. 13. Ezekiel xxi. 21, Hosea iii. k 
Zech. X. 2. 

The following description given by Juricu, after Kabbi Eliezcr, is perhaps 
fitter for a note than for the more prominent reading of the text. It relates 
to the manner in which the teraphim wuh Nupposed to be prepared. They 
killed the firat-born of a family, and, cutting ofi'hiK head, did embalm it with 
oil and suit : then they engraved the name of nome evil spirit upon a plate 
01 gold, and, putting it under the tongue of rlic embaJmeti head, fastened the 
wane in a wali ; and then appearing before it with lamps and worshipping h, 
the head spoke to them.*’ Hence it is that the tcraphims arc said to have 
rpoken ; according as it is written, 7hv. tcruplmttx have i^poken vauiijh And 
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With respect to the form of the terapliim, we derive 
very little assistance from the labours of the modern 
Jews ; who, in their writings, appear desirous to combine 
with the whimsical traditions of their fathers, the most ab- 
surd conjectures that their own imaginations can frame. 
Aben Ezra, Solomon Jarchi, the Rabbi David Kimchi, 
and Tostatus, seem to entertain a notion that the idols now 
spoken of were metallic figures bearing some resemblance 
to the human being; which, if they were made at the pro- 
per season, under certain aspects of the constellations and 
conjunctions of the planets, had communicated to them, 
by these celestial bodies, such a degree of virtue as enab- 
led tliem to give answers to those who consulted them re- 
specting futurity.* 

The reader will probably agree with Calmet, that, 
amidst so much discrepancy of opinion, any attempt to 
describe the teraphim might be justly charged with teme- 
rity. It may, however, be presumed, that, in many cases, 
they must have exhibited a considerable resemblance to the 
cherubim which encompassed the ark of the covenant ; the 
origin of whicli, as well in name as in object, may proba- 
bly be traced to the same conceptions of the divine nature 
that suggested the less regular forms ujxm which Rachel 
and the parent of Micah set so much value. Without 
yielding too readily to the judgment of Kircher, who 
maintains that the whole of tliis superstition was derived 


for this reason it was that Rachel tlid steal them, for fear they should disco- 
ver to Laban what way Jacob had taken ; as also to extirpate idolatry out of 
her father’s house. Jacob, wlm knew nothing of the matter, said_, JFUh 
icliommrocr arc found the iernphim^ Jet hhn not lire; which, coming from 
the mouth of a ji:st man, is like wliai conies from an angel, which w^as the 
occasion of Rachel’s death in childbed not long after. 

• Fictas eas ab Astrologos ut futura pra'dicerent, sentit IL 1). Kimchi : 
et humaiia forma tactas, ita ut vi cojlesiis intluentia' es.sent capaces, adnotai 
Abraham Abcn-K/ra theologus et astrologus maximus.— AVW cm, 8yntag. i. 

1 >. 17. 
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from Egypt, we cannot but allow that there is much plau- 
sibility in the arguments of those who liave undertaken to 
prove that the worship of the teraphim could not have ori- 
ginated among a people who used only the Hebrew tongue. 
The Rabbis are unanimous in declaring that the name of 
this idol is a stranger to their language ; and that it must 
have been borrowed from a nation to whom the rites of 
Serapis were familiar. Kircher even goes so far as to as- 
sert that the servants of the patriarch Abraham, who fol- 
lowed him into Egypt, and attended him during his resi- 
dence in the kingdom of Pharaoh, must have carried back 
with them, into the land of Canaan, the idolatry to which 
they had become accustomed while living among stran- 
gers; and that, from the Iiousehold of the father of the 
faithful, it must have passed into that of Laban. The 
same opinion appears to have been entertained by Abene- 
phius. Rut these writers have not adduced any facts in 
proof of their hypothesis; on which account their opinion 
must rest on the mere probability that may seem to arise 
from the resemblance of the superstition in the two coun- 
tries, and the historical notice of the ancient intercourse 
which subsisted between their inhabitants.* 

It is well known that Spencer believed tl)e teraphim to 
be the same with the Urim and Thummim. He supposed 


• Serapidum cultu in Egypto vigente coniigit, ut Abruhanio ibi conmu)- 
rantc, donricstici ejus Egyptiis conimixti; cum multa alia, tuin maxime Se- 
rapide-s hosce, qiieis mira Egyptiis patrarc videbant, udmirarentur ct 
cerent : siquideni djcmone eos animantc, varia consulcntibus ct intcrniganti- 
bus responsa dabant, felicitatenique corum rultoribus in omnibus spoiulcbant 
actionibus. Curiositate itaque nc felicitates participanda? dcsiderio instigati 
Ilebrsei Abra; vernaculi, subito ad hosce Egyptiorum culms animuin adje- 
cerunt Abrahamo vero in patriam redeuntc, servi, comparatis idolis el inia- 
ginib- -k diet is, reduces in patriam suam facti, conceptos in Egypto enorcs 
paul^tim ii'seminantes apud ('haldaros et IJabylonios mox ingentem cxacra- 
bilium Dcorum sobolem pepererunt. Eas imagines quas Egyptii Scrapes, 
illi (y aut ty in n mutato) appellarunt , — Kucher (luiip. Kfrvp- 

fiytcmrr. 
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that the former were small figures, resembling a little child, 
enclosed in the breast-plate of the high yjriest ; and that, 
when the pontiff was consulted on any matter of public 
interest, an angel animated the little puppet, which was 
thereby qualified to give an audible answer. Dicam verbo, 
asserit hypothesis mea, Deum c pectorali voce formata re- 
spondisse, mediante simulachro pra^sentia angelica anima- 
to, et in liominis forte specieni efficto ; utpote organo, quo 
nullum ad vocem formandam vel jirasentiam illain indi- 
candam inagis aptum et decorum, aut oracula tradendi 
niodo in sancto sanctorum usitato magis conforme fingi 
potest.* 

This very familiar view of an important question has 
been treated with ridicule, not altogether unmerited, by 
an author who yet approves of the general conclusion on 
which it is founded. ‘‘ Most rational,'''* says Geddes, ‘‘is the 
opinion of Spencer^ that the Urim and Thummim were little 
images or tcraphs^ and that the idea w’as borrowed from 
the Egyptians. From iElian, indeed, we learn that the 
Egyptian priests were at the same time judges ; and that 
the arch-priest wore about his neck an image of sapphire 
stone called Truth, the very word which is used 

by the Septuagint and Jerome to express the Hebrew 
Thummim, Whether the high priest of the Hebrews 
wore two figures, one representing kuozv1edffi\ the other 
intcgriti/^ or whether, as Spencer thinks, they were but 
one figure, is a matter of controversy ; but that they w^ere 
figures, or a figure, of some kind, appears clear, from a pas- 
sage of Hosea : “ The childi v*n of Israel shall be many 
days without a king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, 


iSpencer Dc Lcgib. Meb. Ri‘ualibu!t, lib. iii. c. 3. 
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and without teraphim where the teraphs or teraphim are 
equivalent to the Uriin and Thummim of Exodus. The 
history of Micah leads to the same conclusion : for, whe- 
ther we suppose that his teraphs were made for an idola- 
trous purpose or not, it is clear that they were an imita- 
tion of the high priest's garniture ; and that the teraphim 
in his case, as well as in Hosca, are equivalent to theUrim 
and Thummim.”* 

That the teraphim did not differ from the Urim and 
Thummin, has been inferred with the greatest show of 
truth, from the passage just quoted out of the prophet 
Hosea ; where, among all the other instruments of sacred 
worship, and the external manifestations of the divine 
presence, no mention is made of the mystical symbols 


• Geddes’s Critical Remarks on £xodus» The observation of A?lian 
above alluded to is as follows if, ra 

tigotf- 'Hr if ravrm o xect ijratrxf. Eiii it avrtf 

Itpx/ 2/xxi^aTffp xxt a^tshgrxrav* *E;^i it x*4 AfAAMA Ti^4 «wi^f* 

weCf 'ip xxt IxakiiTt xyxXfxx AAH0EIA.— ’ Hist, lib. xiv. 

c. 33. 

The remark of Abenephius, to which reference is mode in the text, is 
given in these words by Kircher: — Enint autcin siniulac'nra qua?dani 
pueri specie, qua; vocabantur nomine Egyptiaco Seratis; lure adorabant 
iUi, de futuris ct absconditis ea interrogantes. Omnibus in locis celebriori- 
bus urbium collocabant, adolentes ante ca, secum (|uaf|ue ea contra eventus 
malorum portare solebant. Atque bsne idola siniilia sunt teraphim, qu.r 
Israelitie colebant, et quae* Laban adonisse Scriptura niemorat ; ct dicitur, 
quod domestici Abraham in Egypto commorantes, ca sccum reduces atiule- 
runt- Atque ex his colligitur, has Ilcbrieorum tcraphUa nihil aliud fiiisse 
quam Srrapc$ Egyptiorura, cum non duntaxat nomine, »ed forma, ritibus- 
que quciscolebantur hujus modi idola in omnibus sibi cxactc corrcspmuleant. 

Ludovicus De Dieu, in his annotations on the 31st chapter of (iencsis, ex> 
presses nearly the same opinion. Fortase teraphim angelorum fuerunt ima- 
gines, aut angelis dicata*. Unde spiriius angelicus eas subibat, ac consuh n- 
tibus per eas oracula edebant. Ex hac conjcctura 0'r)*in niihi quidem c^vset 
qu.,d notissimutn angelorum nomen. 

Cia^TtrclluH, quoted by Spencer, appears to. think on this subject not very 
differentb. from Kircher and Abenephius. “ Theraphim figuras fuisse a 
Alose legislatorc permissas, a Labanc aliisquc Orientalibus ante legem pie 
usurpatas, quibus mediantibus* voluntatcm suam Deus non ruro patcfecit; 
Ct cltcrubinorum ct scraphinorum bguras fuisse generis ejusdem/' 
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which adorned the robe of the high priest, and which 
gave to the rulers of Israel a knowledge of the future. 
Presuming that which was employed for a purpose so ex- 
tremely important in the Mosaical economy, and so indis- 
pensable in completing the sacerdotal establishment among 
the Jews, could not be omitted in the list of privations 
with which the prophet threatened his rebellious country- 
men for their numerous defections, St Jerome has fol- 
lowed the Seventy in the opinion, that by the teraphim in 
Hosea must have been meant the Urim and Thummim. 
The latter, accordingly, as has been already observed, have 
translated teraphim by the word SjjAoi, with a distinct allu- 
sion to the emblems worn by the high priest on his breast- 
plate : for which reason, as well as from finding that Aqui- 
la and Theodotion supported a similar hypothesis, the 
learned commentator just named has given the weight 
of his authority to the same side ; and admitted, with 
these celebrated scholars, that the prophet must have in- 
tended to menace his people with the total discontinuance 
of the divine oracle. 

The argument of Spencer, for the identity of the 
Mosaical emblems with those alluded to by the prophet 
Hosea, has its main dependence upon the interpretation of 
Jerome. The holy seer is supposed to have used the 
word teraphim in a good sense ; and not as implying that 
the children of Israel had been so long accustomed to 
idols that the loss of them was to be regarded as a pun- 
ishment inflicted by Heaven : and viewing the prophetical 
denunciation as confined to the withdrawal of the most 
valuable pledge of the Divine favour, it was not without 
much appearance of reason that the author of the learned 
work on the Bitual Laws of the Hebrew^s concluded, that 
Hosea could liave no other images in his contemplation 
than those which composed the Urim and Thummim. 
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Jurieu, supporting himself upon the conjectures of the 
more modern Rabbis, maintains that the prophet em- 
ployed the word teraphim in a bad acceptation, and as 
really denoting idols which were formed for the purposes 
of idolatry ; and, on the ground of this assumption, he 
does not hesitate to assert, that Hosea foretold to the 
Hebrews that a time was coming when they should neither 
worship the true God according to his ordinances, nor 
offer up their obeisance to any false divinity whatever. 
In short, the Jews imagine that the prophet had in his 
eye the condition to w'hich they are reduced at the present 
moment ; when they have neither sacrifice nor altar, 
ephod nor image consecrated to Jehovah, nor even any re- 
ligious usages connected with idolatry.* 

But whatever obscurity may attach to this inquiry, 
there can be no doubt, I think, that all the instruments 
of worship mentioned by Ilosea must have belonged to 
the service of the true God ; it being somewhat inconsis- 
tent with reason to suppose that, as a part of the punish- 
ment denounced against the Israelites for revolting from 
Jehovah and betaking themselves to idols, they were in 
future times to be kept free from the sin of idolatry. 
The visitation usually inflicted upon the disobedient tribes 
was of quite a different nature. They were allowed to 
indulge in their wickedness until it had redounded to their 
pain and shame. As they did not like to retain God in 


• The prophet/* says Kabbi I). Kimchi, “ j^ives us a tnie picture of the 
time of the captivity wherein we now live. We arc without a king, bcir^' 
subject to tl.u* government of the kings and princes of the nations, t'* 
have no sacrifices to offer to the true tiod ; neither any statue nor idol ^ct 
up in honour of the supposititious ones. Wc are without the holy Ephod, 
to foretell us future accidents by Urim and Thuiniiiim ; as also without teru- 
phims consecrated to the idols, who instruct those that confide in them in 
what is likely to befall them. This is the state of our captivity.”— 
in JIo.' am, cap. in. 1. 
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their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind.’’’’* The law of the divine government on this head 
seems to have been expressed in these cmphatical terms : — 

Ephraim is joined to his idols : let him alone.” Wc 
cannot, therefore, admit the reasoning of Juricu, which 
represents the Almighty as punishing idolatry by remov- 
ing from the infatuated transgressors every opportunity of 
committing the sin. 

The theory of Spencer, on the other hand, is not 
without its peculiar difliculties. The pious mind is not 
easily reconciled to the notion that the sacred symbols 
through which the Deity made known his wdll to the 
chosen people, were borrowed from the practice of an 
idolatrous nation. On this point Jurieu expresses a sen- 
timent which could not fail to be very generally felt, 
should the doctrine which he opposes ever happen to 
be pressed upon the belief of the multitude. That the 
teraphims were little images of human shape which deli- 
vered their oracles among the Pagans, the same is not 
improbable, as we shall see anon. But to assert that 
God did imitate this abomination, and that the Urim 
and Tluinnnim Were images of the teraphim put into the 
breast-plate of the priest, savours all over of impiety. 
If there is any thing in the teraphims of Paganism which 
has any relation to what was practised by the la>v of God, 
there is niucli more reason to imagine that the Devil 
should imitate God, than that God slioiild imitate the 
Devil. I wonder how it could enter into the thought of 
any man that God by this method should authorise the 
magical abominations of tiu' Pagans, who have constantly 
made use of these little images in their sorceries.”-!* 

* Ronians i. ‘ja. 

* Juricifs Oitical History of tVe Doct^uies and Worship of the (’hurch, 
vol. ii. p. H», ni). 
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Jurieii is himself of opinion that the teraphims were 
the Penates^ or household gods of the ancient He- 
brews, as well as of their idolatrous descendants in later 
times. The chief authority for this notion is taken from 
the history of Laban, who described the images which 
his daughter had carried away as Im gods ; it being sup- 
posed that had these idols been an object of worship to 
the whole people of the land, the flight of Jacob with so 
precious a treasure would have called forth the resentment 
of the inhabitants at large. It is, no doubt, extremely 
probable that the teraphiin secreted by llachel were not 
the gods of the tribe, but merely of her father’s family; 
and that they were viewed by the simple shepherd of 
Mesopotamia in the light of domestic protectors, as also, 
perhaps, of memorials fitted to recall to mind the virtues 
and aff'ection of his progenitors.^ Nor do I allow much 
weight to the objection of Calmet, who asserts that the 
institution of household gods was unknown at so early a 
period. The history of that species of superstition is 
much too obscure to be employed as an argument against 
an hypothesis, which has at least the countenance of a 
few facts, not unfairly interpreted, to strengthen its foun- 
dations. 

Nor is the opinion of Jurieu at all inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Spencer ; for the latter believed that the tera- 
phim used in forming the oracular appendage to the high 
priest’s robe were perfectly familiar to the Hebrew peo- 
ple, and that it was even for this very reason that Moses 
did not think it necessary to give a minuter description of 
the Urim and Thummim. But the objection which re- 
spects the indecorum of the implied imitation remains uri- 
diminished, and as this is a matter of feeling rather than 
of reason, I shall not occupy more time in determining 
its validity. In a word, the principal difficulty of this 
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question will be removed by taking, as I have already 
suggested, the teraphim for images in general ; and then 
to limit the precise import of the expression in every par- 
ticular instance, according to the subject and obvious 
bearing of the narrative. 

In the case before us, which has suggested tliese re- 
marks, the images which the children of Dan abstracted 
from the house of Micah, were obviously of sufficient 
number and variety to constitute a full sacerdotal establish- 
ment ; and may therefore be supposed to have represented 
the cherubs which encompassed the ark, as well as the 
figures, if there were any such, that were usually attached 
to the ephod. At all events, the Danites in their remote 
district at the fountains of Jordan, appear to have been 
satisfied with their scanty means of worshipping God ; for, 
till the captivity of the land, they repaired not either to 
Shiloh or to Jerusalem to join their brethren of Israel in 
" the more public service of the national sanctuary. 

During the anarchy which succeeded the administration 
of the Elders, another event took place, which, though 
of a strictly personal nature in its origin, failed not to 
involve the whole Hebrew nation in discord and calamity. 
The story of the Levite, and of the inhumanity to which 
his wife fell a victim at Gibeah, is recorded both by 
Josephus and the sacred historian in terms so particular 
as to prove that the circumstances of the case must have 
been preserved among the Jews by a very perfect tra- 
dition. The affecting appeal which the injured man made 
to the twelve tribes, combined with the atrocity of the 
deed which they were called upon to punish, produced in 
the Israclitish commonwealth a degree of utianimity, by 
which, after the death of Joshua, their measures appear 
not once to have been animated. 

Determined to bring the perpetrators of so hideous a 
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crime to justice, the princes of the assembled tribes sent 
messengers to Gibeah, demandiqg that the persons of the 
guilty individuals should be forthwith delivered up to 
them. The Benjaminites refused to comply ; and, yielding 
to the impulse of wounded pride, or of an unjust resent- 
ment, they mustered their forces and declared their reso- 
lution to protect the criminals. The army collected at 
Gibeah did not exceed twenty-six thousand men ; but 
having the advantage of the ground, which was hilly and 
inaccessible, or being greatly superior to their adversaries 
in the art of war, the children of Benjamin gained a double 
victory over a host of four hundred thousand combatants ; 
of whom, in the two battles, they put forty thousand to 
death. A third engagement ensued, in which the com- 
bined tribes, adding stratagem to their overwhelming 
force, acquired so complete a mastery over the defenders 
of Gibeah, that they not only burned their town, but 
from twenty-six thousand reduced their number to six* 
hundred fighting men, who fled into the wilderness to 
seek shelter in the rock or fortress of llimmon.* 

The obstinate conduct of the Benjaminites, in resisting 
the application of tlic general senate, had driven the 
latter body to a resolution which savoured much more of 
revenge than of political wisdom. To excommunicate or 
extirpate the refractory tribe, the Hebrew chiefs bound 
themselves by an oath that they would not give their 
daughters in marriage to the sons of Benjamin. But the 
miserable condition to which their recent defeat had r u- 
duced these insurgents, awakened the pity of the con- 
querors ; and, unwilling that the name of one of their an- 
cestors should be blotted out from the earth, they adopt- 
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cd two expedients whereby they might at once preserve 
their oath inviolate, and minister to the necessities of their 
brethren, who had already left the rock, and made their 
peace with the confederated tribes.* 

Finding that the people of Jabesh-Gilead had not 
obeyed their summons to join the common cause against 
Gibcah, they sent twelve thousand men to put that place 
to military execution ; with orders to exempt from [the 
general massacre such young women only as were mar- 
riageable, and fit to be given as wives to the Benjaminites. 
The detachment returned to the camp with four hundred 
virgins, who were disposed of agreeably to the scheme 
devised by the wisdom of the Senate ; but as the men 
amounted to six hundred, all of whom appear to have 
been inclined to repair the calamity which had befallen 
their house, it was necessary to provide two hundred 
young women more, in order to accomplish this desirable 
object.-f- 

To supply this deficiency, the Elders of Israel sug- 
gested to the vanquished Benjaminites an act of gentle 
violence, by which they might fully re-establish their do- 
mestic relations, and repair the loss of their tribe. Be- 
hold,*” said they, there is a feast of the Lord in Shiloh 
yearly, in a place which is on the north side of Bethel, on 
the east side of the highway that goeth up from Bethel 
to Shecliem, and on the south of Lebonah. Therefore 
they commanded the children of Ben jamin, saying, Go and 
lie in wait in the vineyards : and see, and, behold, if the 

• Judges xxi. 1—8. Judges xxi. 8—18. 

H;i.‘c quoque fiiit nefanda laniena, qua; nullo coIotc defendi queat. 8i 
enim voto illo quod n'lrr chcrivi dicitur, devoverunt Jebusitas ad interne- 
cionem, virginibus parcere non potuissent ; nec sane quando jusjuranduni 
conccncrunt, cogitabant il • virginum exceptione, cum ne iinpubeiibus quideni 
pepercerint.— (.7( Comvicn, \n Jud, .r.rf, 10. 
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daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in dances, then 
come ye out of the vineyards, and catch you every man 
his wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go to the land of 
Benjamin.”* 

The stratagem succeeded, and the maids of Shiloh 
were entrapped by their desolate kinsmen ; who, as the 
sacred writer observes, took them wives, according to 
their number, of them that danced whom they caught ; 
and they went and returned unto their inheritance, and 
repaired the cities, and dwelt in them. 

In relating this story, Josephus mentions, that there 
were at that time three annual festivals in Shilol), to which 
the men of Israel were usually accompanied by their 
wives and daughters. As that town was then the seat of 
the ark of the covenant, it is extremely probable that the 
three feasts appointed by Moses were there regularly 
celebrated, by such of the Hebrews at least as had not yet 
given themselves up entirely to the worship of Baal and 
Ashtaroth. But the dancing, which is recorded both by the 
inspired historian and the author of the Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, made no part of the religious commemoration of the 
Passover or of Pentecost ; being confined to the feast of 
Tabernacles, when the vintage was gathered in, and when 
the joy of heart which such an occasion excited, was al- 
lowed to express itself in the manner adopted by the 
daughters of Shiloh. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
the sacred narrative makes mention of only one feast of 
the Lord, which was held yearly on the north side of 
Bethel, — a supposition which will completely reconcile the 
statement of Josephus with that of the Bible. 

Some commentators, indeed, have imagined that the 


* .Judp'cs xxi. Ill, 20, 21. 
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festival in question was peculiar to Shiloh, and was, there- 
fore, unknown to the Benjaminites ; who, it should seem, 
required to be informed of the solemnities with which it was 
usually kept. Leclerc maintains that if it had been one of 
the three regular festivals, the Passover, the feast of Weeks, 
or of the Tabernacle, it would have been distinctly speci- 
fied ; and suggests, moreover, that amid such a concourse 
as usually assembled at these national anniversaries, it 
would have been impossible to carry off the young women 
without incurring the resentment of their fathers and bro- 
thers.^ 

But had the celebration at Shiloh been strictly peculiar 
to that city, it is not probable that the sacred annalist 
would have described it as a “ feast of the Lord C" nor 
that it should have been known to all the tribes of Israel 
assembled at Gibeah. Josephus, besides, mentions it in 
terms which leave no doubt as to its being one of the na- 
tional festivals. Three times in the year when we meet 
at Shiloh, our wives and our daughters accompany us.’’ 
In respect, again, to the opposition which the Benjaminites 
might have had to dread, the same historian assures us that 
none was intended ; for the Senate, upon listening to the 


• Cum fuerint.tria tempora festa anniversaria totius Israelis, quibus sc 
sistcrc debcbut ad Tabernaculum, si modo hanc legem tunc temporis obser- 
vabant ; nomen illius festi, hoc est Paschatis, Hebdomadum, aut Taber. 
naculoTum frondcorum, additum fuisset, si ejusmodi festum hie intelligere. 
tur : non potuissent enim Rcnjaminitee intelligere quo anni tempore insidias 
puellis Siluntinis struerc possint. Praeterea quando sermo est de festo, cui 
duo alia similia sunt, non solet sic describi ut ab aliis distingui nequeat : 
quemadmodum hie fieret, si unum ex tribus celeberrimis Israeliticis festis in- 
telligeretur. Hue accedit quod, si haec tria solemnia festa observabantur 
Siluntc, eo asvo, concursus Israelitarum o tota Chananaca minus commodus 
fuit ejusmodi insidiis ; oportuit enim Israelitas, et in urbe et circa urbem, 
diversoria aut tentoria haberc, ita ut insidias vix occulta3 esse potuissent. 
IgituT multo malim agi liic de festo quopiam Siluntinac urbi peculiari, quod 
quare institutum csset nt»i’ liquet, ct quo pucllae Siluntinae solebant urbe 
egredi, ut choreas celebrarcnt. — CIcrici Cofftment. in Jud. 19. 
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advice which was given by one of their number, were 
convinced of its expediency, and decreed that the men 

should be allowed to steal themselves wives.”* We 
may therefore conclude, that the occasion which proved 
so propitious to the surviving soldiers of the beaten tribe, 
was one of regular occurrence ; and that, though some of 
the rites which were introduced might savour of the idola- 
try with which the Avhole land was cursed, the festival at 
Shiloh was nevertheless celebrated in honour of the true 
God- 

The two incidents which occupy the foregoing pages 
arc, it is well known, inserted in the book of Judges at a 
later period of the Hebrew history. But the reference 
with which the narrative in each begins and ends, natur- 
ally carries back the reader to the times which preceded 
the administration of Othniel; when, as yet there was no su- 
preme ruler in Israel, every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes. In introducing them at this early stage, 
I follow the example of Josephus and the judgment of 
the most learned expositors ; who, with one consent, 
place the war of Gibcah and the enterprise of the Danites, 
before the government of the Judges. 

The relaxation of manners which accompanied the 
practice of idolatry among the Hebrews, provoked against 
them the anger of Jehovah to such a degree, that he 
permitted one of the sovereigns who dwelt beyond the 
Euphrates to lead an army into the land of Canaan, and to 
reduce them to the condition of tributaries. The Lord 
sold them, saith the scripture, into the hand of Chusan 
Rishathaim, whom they were compelled to serve eight 
years. In this state of tribulation the cliildren of Israel 


Jmlges xxi. 22. .Joseplii Antiq. Jud. lib. v. c. 2.-— K«i ot fny xvroif 
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lifted up thdhr voice and cried unto God ; who, in com- 
passion to their sufferings, raised up a deliverer to them 
in the person of Othnicl, the son of Kenaz, and a relative 
of the venerated Caleb.^ 

The courage and talents of this commander had been 
already proved at the siege of Kiriath-sepher ; where he 
distinguished himself in the presence of the whole army, 
and received as a reward the hand and fortune of Caleb’s 
daughter.*!- On the present occasion he was aided by 
supernatural strength ; for the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, and he judged Israel and went out to war ; 
and the Lord delivered Chusan Rishathaini into his hand, 
and his hand prevailed against Chusan Rishathaim.^ 

The victories of Othnicl secured to his people a lasting 
peace. Forty years elapsed before the rest of the land 
was again disturbed by foreign arms ; after which the 
Israelites, relapsing into their evil practices and doing 
evil in the sight of Heaven, were assailed by their ancient 
enemies the Moabites, under Eglon their king.§ 

It is the opinion of Stackhouse, mentioned in his His- 
tory of the Bible, that the insurrection of the Benjamin- 
ites, and the capture of Laish, took place towards the 
end of the long peace which followed the first servitude. 
‘‘ During this space of time, says he, the people fell into a 
general apostacy and corruption of manners, whereof 
t^iese two stories are sad and remarkable instances.” But 
the sacred historian informs us that the events alluded to 
occurred while there was no king or judge in Israel,— a 
description which does not apply to the times of Othniel, 
who appears to have retained his authority over Israel till 
the day of his death. It was not till after the son of 


* .Tudges iii. Jl. 
X Judges in. 10. 
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Kcnaz died, that the Hebrews are said to htve done evil 
again in the sight of the Lord, and to bring down upon 
their heads the vengeance which Jehovah had prepared 
for them by strengthening the hand of the king of Moab.* 
This opinion is farther confirmed by Josephus, who not 
only inserts the history of Micah and of the Levite be- 
fore the Assyrian domination, but states explicitly, that 
Othniel ruled the Israelites forty years ; whence it is per- 
fectly clear, that the anarchy which is repeatedly alluded 
to in the book of Judges, could not have occurred between 
the first and second servitudes. 

It has been already admitted, indeed, that the period 
which elapsed before the invasion from Mesopotamia, 
seems too short to be quite consistent with that change of 
manners and full establishment of idolatry among the He- 
brews, which led to the chastisement inflicted upon them 
by the soldiers of the East. The crimes of Gibeah, as 
well as the superstition of mount Ephraim, appear to de- 
note a certain degree of inveteracy in the habits of the 
people, as well as in the forms of society, which could not, 
we are disposed to think, have been produced by the in- 
tercourse of only a few years with the natives of Canaan. 
In the sacred history, we have but one step from the 
zeal manifested by the followers of Joshua, who at Shcchem 
avouched the Lord to be their God, whom they promised 
to serve and whose voice they were ever to obey, to the 
hideous depravity and confirmed superstition which led to 
the civil war between Benjamin and the eleven tribes. A 
longer interval, therefore, cannot but appear desirable 
to explain, on the ordinary principles of human conduct, 
the remarkable defection of the Israelites from the religion 
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of Moses ; and, perhaps, it was from some such view of 
convenience, that Stackhouse, in opposition to the autho- 
rity of Josephus, as well as of the most enlightened 
commentators, postponed the episodical details of Micah 
and the Levite until after the defeat of Chusan Rishathaim. 
But the order pursued by the author of the Jewish Anti- 
quities, as well as the allusion of the inspired writer to 
the character of the times in which these occurrences 
fell out, present objections so strong as neither to be re- 
moved nor overcome. 

The rebellion of the Hebrews against the laws of Jeho- 
vah prepared a yoke for their necks after Othnicl was 
dead. Eglon gathered unto him the children of Ammon 
and Amalek, and went and smote Israel, and took pos- 
session of the city of palm trees; where he exercised over 
the conquered tribes the rights of a master during the 
long period of eighteen years.* Josephus relates, that he 
built a royal palace at Jericho; and that he let slip no 
opportunity of harassing his tributaries, and of making 
them feel the full weight of his cruel bondage. From 
comparing these statements, it becomes obvious that a 
town had been built near the ruins of Jericho ; which 
being situated in a plain adorned with a profusion of 
palms, was distinguished by the name which is given to it 
in the Bible. There the king of Moab had an occasional 
residence, in order that he might be at hand to watch the 
movements of the impatient Hebrews, and to receive from 
time to time the taxes with which he had thought proper 
to burden their industry and subdue their spirits."|* 

In the eighteenth year of this servitude, Eliud the son 
of Gera was appointed by his countrymen to carry to 


• Judges iii. lit, 14. 
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Eglon, at the city of palm trees, the annual tribute that 
they were accustomed to pay. This champion whom 
Divine Providence raised up to effect the deliverance of 
Israel, belonged to the tribe of Benjamin ; was cele- 
brated for great bodily sti*ength, and particularly for the 
activity and vigour with which he could use his left hand. 
Before setting out to execute his commission, he made 
him a dagger which had two edges, of a cubit length ; and 
he did gird it under his raiment upon his left thigh.” Jo- 
sephus relates that Ehud was familiar with the king of 
Moab ; and had even insinuated himself so far into his 
good opinion, as to have gained the favour not only of 
Eglon individually, but even of the chief persons by 
whom the latter was usually surrounded. It was during 
the heat of the day that the Hebrew envoy waited on the 
pagan monarch, to deliver to him the accustomed pledge 
of fidelity and dependence ; when, being left with him 
alone in a summer parlour, he resolved to accomplish 
without delay the important service with which he believed 
his courage and patriotism were charged. Apprehensive 
that his blow might not prove decisive, were the corpulent 
king to remain reclining on his couch, he pretended that 
he had a dream or vision to impart to him by the com- 
mand of God; upon which, in reverence to a Divine 
communication, Eglon raised himself from his seat, when 
he instantly received a mortal wound from the dagger of 
Ehud. The latter, leaving the weapon in his body, made 
haste to leave the chamber, and to lock the doors.* 

The son of Gera having reached a band of his coun- 
trymen, informed them of his exploit; and exhorted 
them to seize immediately the fords of Jordan, that they 
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might thereby at once preclude the escape of the Moab- 
ites who were on its western bank, and prevent the ad- 
vance of fresh troops to assist the garrison of the royal 
city. The Scripture account represents Ehud as conti- 
nuing his flight until he had reached mount Ephraim, 
where he blew a trumpet and assembled the people ; but 
if we consider the great distance of that position, we shall 
perhaps be inclined to adopt, in preference, the narrative 
of Josephus, who ascribes the first movement in favour of 
liberty to the inhabitants of the place where Eglon dwelt. 
The Israelites, led by the resolute chief who had thus 
given a turn to their affairs, attacked the men of Moab, 
ten thousand in number, and put them all to the sword. 

said unto them, Follow after me; for the Lord 
hath delivered your enemies the Moabites into your hand. 
And they went down after him, and took the fords of 
Jordan towards Moab, and they sufiered not a man to 
pass over. So Moab was subdued that day under the 
hand of Israel ; and the land had rest fourscore years.” 

Leaving to the professed commentator the minuter re- 
marks which belong to verbal criticism and philology, I 
cannot yet omit an observation supplied by the learning of 
Dr Wells, on the use of the word quarries in the narra- 
tive which has just been closed. It is said, that while 
the guards of Eglon tarried, Ehud passed beyond the 
quarries and escaped unto Seirath a place which, from 
the context, plainly enough appears to have been situated 
in mount Ephraim, not far from Gilgal. 

It is remarkable, he observes, because it is very probably 
thought to be the place denoted by the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, when he tells us, that the posterity of Seth, 
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knowing by Adam’s predictions, that the world should 
first perish by water and then by fire ; and being desirous 
that after ages should know the discoveries they had made 
in astronomy^ they engraved them upon two columns or 
pillars, one of stone to resist the water, and the other of 
brick to resist the fire ; and that they placed those co- 
lumns in Syrias, that is, the Seirath here mentioned in the 
sacred history. Which opinion is confirmed, in that it ap- 
pears also, from the sacred history, that there were some 
engravings to be seen in these parts. For the word which 
we render in our English translation quarrieSy does de- 
note also, and is actually rendered in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, graven images or engravings^ which is taken notice 
of in the margin of our Bible. Hence some have imagin- 
ed that Adam and his posterity dwelt in Judea ; but very 
erroneously. For it is a mere fable to ascribe those co- 
lumns to the posterity of Seth, and to think them older than 
the deluge ; they being rather a work of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Canaan, who might follow herein the example 
of their neighbours the Egyptians.* 

Much difference of opinion has subsisted among theolo- 
gians in regard to the lawfulness of Ehud’s conduct to- 
wards the sovereign of Moab. Stackhouse remarks, that 
though the former wrought the deliverance of Israel, it 
was by a method nowise to be justified under a less sup- 
position than that he had a divine commission for so do- 
ing. But perhaps the caution of Saurin on this ques- 
tion manifests a species of wisdom which is much more 
valuable to the young divine, than the bold dogmatism of 
much more learned men. We shall not inquire,” says 
he, “ whether the law of nature and nations, which has so 


• M'ells’ fieography of the Old Testament, part ii. chap. h*. 
■f* History of the Bible, book v. chap. 2. 
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often armed the oppressed against the oppressor, could 
render legitimate the action of Ehud. The solution of 
this point depends upon a variety of circumstances which 
are to us perfectly unknown. We cannot determine, for 
instance, whether the authority of the king of Moab had 
been acknowledged by any formal compact.*”* It is in fact 
an example above all common rules ; and is only to be de- 
fended on the ground, that the Hebrews, at the period in 
question, were governed by a special providence. 

The successes of Ehud against the Moabites gave rest 
to the eastern borders of Israel a long series of years. But 
the tranquillity enjoyed by the western coast was neither 
so long nor so uninterrupted ; for the Philistines, who ques- 
tioned the right, or dreaded the power of their neighbours, 
seized every opportunity of invading their lands and car- 
rying away their property. Shamgar, whose name is en- 
rolled among Hebrew patriots, avenged from time to time 
the cause of his countrymen by his personal strength and 
firmness ; for whenever the enemy appeared within the 


• Discours Historiques, Critiques, &c. par M. Saurin, vol. iii. p. 307, de 
I’Edit. a la Haye, 1 7^0. On this question, as discussed, or rather alluded to 
by Grotius, the author of the History of the Bible is guilty of a misquotation 
from the elaborate treatise De J ure Belli ac Pacis. “ It is,” says he, “ the 
observation of the learned Grotius, that the authority of the king of Moab 
was never legitimized by any convention of the Israelites, and consequently 
that they were at liberty to shake off his yoke, whenever they found a con- 
venient opportunity.*’-— book v. chap. 2. page 7^- Edit. 1817. 

Grotius does not make the assertion which is here attributed to him. In 
reference to the case of Ehud, he simply remarks, “ Non debet movere nos 
in contrariam sententiam factum Aodis in Eglonem regem Moabitarum : 
nam aperte testatur sacra auctoritas, hunc a Deo ipso vindicem suscitatum, 
mandate scilicet special!. Neqnc vero constat hunc Moabitarum regem nuU 
him jus imperandi ex pactionc hdbuisse,’** It is not clear that he had no right 
to rule founded on compact ; and hence, as Grotius intimates, arises the diffi- 
culty of determining in regard to the conduct of Ehud. — Ilugonis Grotii De 
Jure Belli ac Pacts Libri ires, lib. i. cap. 4. sect 19. p. 94, Edit, Amstel. 
1670. 

Stackhouse must have qu >ted at second hand from Saurin, where the sen- 
timent of Grotius is somewhat disguised in a French translation. 
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inheritance of his tribe, he attacked their stragglers and 
plundering parties with so much vigour, that, though 
armed only with the instruments which he used for his 
labour in the fields, and assisted perhaps by his servants, 
he slew, of the Philistines in all, not fewer than six hun- 
dred men. His resolution and public spirit recommended 
him to the situation of judge ; but, as he died in the first 
year of his government, he had no opportunity of giving 
celebrity to his administration by the performance of any 
signal exploit in regular war.* 

The repeated punishments inflicted upon Israel by the 
just anger of Heaven, failed to produce, in the national 
character, a permanent reformation. When Ehud was 
dead, they once more resumed their idolatrous practices, 
and did evil in the sight of the Lord. Jabin, an ambitious 
prince, who appears to have assumed the title of the king 
of Canaan, was, on this occasion, the instrument employed 
by Divine Providence to bring the chosen people to a sense 
of their defection and disobedience. His army, which 
was under the command of Sisera, an able and experienced 
leader, was very numerous, and had its lines strengthened 
by the addition of nine hundred chariots of iron. Jose- 
phus asserts that he had in pay three hundred thousand 
footmen, ten thousand horse, and no fewer than three 
thousand chariots ; a force so completely overwhelming, 
that the Hebrews, now long upaccustomed to war, found 
it necessary to quit the field, and purchase peace by the 
payment of an annual tribute. The Lord sold them into 
the hand of this powerful chief, and twenty years he 
mightily oppressed their families with his exactions and 
manifold tyranny.*!' 

The government of the tribes was at that time in the 
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hands of a woman, Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth ; who, 
we are told, dwelt under the palm tree between Ramah 
and Bethel in mount Ephraim, whither the children of 
Israel went up to her for judgment. She is described as a 
prophetess; not that she was endowed with miraculous 
powers, or had, generally speaking, the gift of foreseeing 
future events, but merely because her knowledge and 
piety had gained her the esteem of the inhabitants, and 
made them willing to be guided by her advice in matters 
of difficulty, as well as to abide by her decisions in all such 
questions as respected property or character.* 

When the season for the deliverance of her people drew 
near, she was moved by a divine impulse to send for Ba- 
rak the son of Abinoam ; upon which she desired him to 
place himself at the head of ten thousand men, and go 
forth to meet the host of the Canaanitish king, near the 
strong grounds of mount Tabor. Barak, measuring the 
undertaking by the extent of his means rather than by 
the authority of his commission, refused to undertake it 
in his own person, or to charge himself alone with so 
painful a responsibility. He saw that half the tribes, 
oppressed with despair and reduced to the utmost weak- 
ness, were no longer in a condition to take the field, and 
could not be induced to encounter the hazard of another 
defeat at the hand of a captain so fierce and relentless. Reu- 
ben, he perceived, was divided and feeble. The children 
of Dan put confidence in their ships, and were even ready 
to sail away in quest of a more peaceful country. Asher 
remained satisfied with the defence of his fortifications on 
the sea coast; and was deaf to the voice of patriotism which 
called him to join his brethren at Kedesh for the recovery 
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of their independence. Naphtali> Zebulun, and Benjamin, 
with a part of Issachar, were the only tribes upon whom he 
could place the smallest reliance ; and as the victory which 
was promised to him could only be gained by the assistance 
of Heaven, he declared that he would not embark in a cause 
which, to a merely human eye, appeared utterly hopeless, 
unless Deborah, to whom the vision of prosperity had been 
revealed, would consent to accompany him in the expedi- 
tion. 

The prophetess agreed to be present with the army, and 
to second the efforts of the soldiers by her prayers and 
counsel. Aware that the chief strength of Jabin‘’s host 
consisted in his cavalry and chariots, she gave directions 
that the Hebrews should pitch their tents on Tabor, — a 
mountain which, from its situation, was most convenient 
for the three tribes that had taken the field, and, from the 
steep and rugged nature of its ascent, presented the great- 
est obstacle to the military plans of Sisera.* 

Intelligence of this movement, on the part of the son of 
Abinoam, soon reached the ears of the king of Canaan ; 
who immediately sent his favourite general with his nine 


• The following notice of mount Tabor is copied from Afaundrcll ; — 
After a very laborious* ascent, which took up near an hour, we reached the 
highest part of tlie mountain, which has a plain area at top, fertile and deli- 
cious, and of an oval hgure, about one furlong in breadth, and two in length. 
The area is enclosed with trees on all parts, except towards the south, and 
from hence you have a prospect which (if nothing else) well rewards the la- 
bour of ascending it ; for it is impossible for the eyes of man to behold any 
greater gratification of this nature. The top of this mountain was anciently 
environed with walls and trenches, and other fortifications, of which some 
remains are still visible. In this area there are in several places cisterns of 
good water ; but those which are most devoutly visited, are three contigu- 
ous grottos, made to represent the three tabernacles which St I’etcr proposed 
to erect ; because for many ages it has been believed that here it was that 
our blessed Saviour was transfigured in the presence of his three Apostles, 
Peter, James, and John, though some later writers have made a doubt of it, 
mmmMaundreWs Journey front Aleppo to Jerutalem, p. 90, 97 • Edit lfi2,‘J. 
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hundred chariots of iron, and all the people tlmt were with 
him, from Harosheth of the Gentiles unto the river Kish- 
on ; a stream which flows from the mountain whereon the 
Israelites were encamped.* Deborah, dreading the ef- 
fects of a protracted beleaguerment, and trusting in that 
supernatural aid, without which all human endeavours 
must have been vain, gave instructions to Barak to attack 
his adversary without delay, and before his troops could 
have recovered from the disorder of their march. Barak 
obeyed, and obtained a complete victory ; for the Lord 
discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host, 
with the edge of the sword ; so that Sisera lighting down 
off his chariot fled away on his feet, and there was not a 
man of his host left alive. 

Josephus narrates, that the armies were no sooner en- 
gaged, than there arose a violent wind, accompanied with 
a most furious tempest of rain and hail. The storm, driving 
in the very faces of the Canaanites, so darkened their eyes, 
that their arrows and slings were of no advantage to them ; 
while the cold, occasioned by the tempest, became so pierc- 
ing that they could not handle their swords to check the 
onset of the Hebrews, The latter, having their backs 
turned to the wind, were not at all incommoded by its vio- 
lence ; and they assumed such courage, too, from the per- 
suasion that God was assisting them, that they rushed upon 
the main body of the enemy and cut them down in great 
numbers. In a word, it came to pass, that the army of Ja- 
bin was broken, dispersed, and cut to pieces: so that betwixt 
those that fell by the sword of the Israelites, those that 
were trampled to death under the feet of their own horses, 
those who were crushed by the chariots, and those who 
were smitten in their flight by the conquerors, no fewer 


Judg:c8 iv. 12, 13. 
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than thirty thousand foot, ten thousand cavalry, and three 
thousand chariots, were entirely destroyed.* The pur- 
suit continued all day ; and, when night approached, the 
stars shone forth with such an uncommon degree of lustre, 
that the victors were not impeded in their course until 
they reached Harosheth of the Gentiles, the seat of Sise- 
ra’s command. The historian adds, that Barak, immediate- 
ly after his success at mount Tabor, marched against Ja- 
bin himself ; whom he defeated at Hazor, overthrew the 
city to the foundations, and reduced his power to the low- 
est ebb. 

The hard fate of Sisera in the tent of Jael has given occa- 
sion to the same species of casuistry that has so long employ- 
ed the ingenuity of divines, in regard to the enterprise of 
Ehud. That the wife of Heber was guilty of a cruel aAd 
unwarrantable act there cannot be the smallest doubt ; for 
the defeated commander was not only at peace with her 
tribe, but he had, besides, put his life into her hands un- 
der the pledge of that faith and hospitality which are hard- 
ly ever violated by the most ignorant barbarians. Nor was 
there any competition between her public duty and what 
ought to have been her private feelings. She was not, as far 
as appears, a daughter of Israel, and therefore not liable to 
be seduced by that strong sentiment of patriotism, which has 
often taught men to believe that the merit of delivering 
their native land from the tyranny of an unjust ruler, 
would atone for a direct and positive breach of the divine 
commandments. She had not the apology of Ehud ; who, 
grieved at the oppression under which his country groan- 
ed, and knowing that the Moabite had no foundation for 
his power over the Hebrews but the terror of his sword, 


Josephus's Jewish Antiquities, bot»k v. c, 0. ; and Judges iv, H*. 
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resolved to awaken the dormant energies of his people, and 
to lead them forward to make at least one honourable at- 
tempt to recover their independence. Besides, it could be 
said of the son of Gera that the “ Lord raised him up as 
a deliverer and he himself, when at the head of his brave 
Ephraimites, felt entitled to exclaim, “ Follow me, for 
Jehovah hath delivered your enemies, the Moabites, into 
your hand !’’ But Jael had no divine warrant for her 
conduct. On the contrary, she proceeded of her own free 
will to commit a crime which at once dishonoured her sex, 
infringed her personal faith, violated the sacred pledge 
that is given by every one who offers or grants protection to 
the unfortunate, and broke one of the strongest laws of Al- 
raighty God.* The simple narrative of the inspired author, 
indeed, carries on its face the most unambiguous condemna- 


• In relation to the conduct of Jael, the following remarks by Bishop 
Gleig are deserving of attention “ When our duty to God, and to any in- 
dividual man, become inconsistent with each other, no one ever supposed 
that the latter is not to be superseded by the former : but I am not aware 
that any duty, either to God or to the Israelites, made it necessary for J ael 
to violate the laws of hospitality to Sisera the captain of the host of Hazor. 
The house of lleber, her husband, was cc^ually at peace with Israel and with 
Jabin king of Canaan. The Kenites had indeed been much more indebted 
to the Israelites than to the Canaanites. Jael might therefore have refused 
to receive Sisera under her roof, because she could not protect him from his 
enemies .should they come in pursuit of him, without violating an obligation 
much stronger than any under which she was either to him or to his master ; 
but when he came under her roof, she was surely to protect him as far as 
that superior obligation would permit. He was not her personal enemy ; 
and granting himself and his master to have been such tyrants as our author 
(Stackhouse) supposes, neither Jael nor any other private individual had a 
right to rid the world cither of the sovereign or of the servant by treachery I 
She might, without the breach of any duty, have received Sisera into her 
tent ; but when she had received him, she could not, without incurring guilt 
of the deepest dye, murder him with her own hands. She could not, indeed, 
with innocence, have ffonc to tlie tent door, and voluntarily betrayed him to 
Barak : but had she remained quietly within, and Barak had come to dcm 
matid \f he was there, she could not, without a breach of the higher duty 
which she owed to Israel, have preserved Sisera at the expense of a lie. It 
is perfc»’tly in vain to atten: pt a vindication of her conduct ; for God can 
never have authorised falsehood and treachery in such a case as her's w ith 
Sisera; nor do the words of Deborah at all imply an approbation of Jael's 
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tion of this treacherous female. Sisera fled away on his 
feet to the tent of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite ; 
for there Avas peace between Jabin the king of Hazor and 
the house of Heber the Kenite. And Jael went out to 
meet Sisera, and said unto him. Turn in, my Lord, turn 
in to me ; fear not. And when be had turned in unto her, 
she covered him with a mantle. — And, behold, as Barak 
pursued Sisera, Jael came out to meet him, and said, 
Come, and I will shew thee the man whom thou scekest. 
And when he came into her tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, 
and the nail was in his temples.* 

The reader will turn with pleasure from contemplating 
the cruel treachery of one woman to admire the fine poeti- 
cal powers of another, animated by the noblest spirit of pa- 
triotism. The song of Deborah has been the theme of praise 
and commentary among the most accomplished of our 
scholars ; and every one has improved upon his predeces- 
sor in discovering in it new beauties, proofs of deep learn- 
ing, and unexpected allusions. Kennicot, Horsley, Sau- 
rin, and Geddes, have favoured the world with their re- 
spective versions ; all of Avhoni, I suspect, have drawn 
from the rich mine of Hebrew analogies, many more ideas 
than Deborah can be imagined to have connected with 
the flowing strains of her impassioned commemoration. 

Bishop Horsley divides the poem into three parts ; the 
second of which is entitled the Battle, the third is called the 
Victory. The first, on this principle, ought to have been 
denominated the Muster ; because in it are recorded the 
names of the several tribes which obeyed the summons of 

viorul i onduvt ; they are merely a wish or prayer that she might be rc ndered 
happy in this world lor the service which !jlie had rendered to Israel ; and 
perhaps it is nut possible for the moat upriglit mind, in such circunistancfs, 
to avoid the funning of surli a wish,”— .S7</rA7/o//.srh- Ilistunj of the IftOhu 
ahted hi/ liuhop vuls. Ito. 

• Judges iv. 17, Ih, 22. 
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Barak Ben-Abinoam, and hastened to the rocks of Tabor 
to meet the host of Jabin. In the Bishop’s translation, 
the sixth and seventh verses are expressed as follows 

In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, the high ways were deserted ; 

And they who had travelled the high ways, 

Travelled roads of perversity. 

In a note we are informed that by the “ high ways,” are 
meant the highways of God’s commandments; and, of 
course, the roads of perversity” were the paths of vice ! 
The fourteenth and fifteenth verses in the same translation 
are worded thus : — 

From Macliir went down the delineators, 

And from Zebulun they that drew the pen of the scribe ; 

And the princes of Issachar (went) with Deborah, 

And Issachar strengthened Barak, 

Sent close at his feet into the valley. 

The ‘‘ delineators,** it is stated, were those who excelled 
in hieroglyphics ; and they who ‘‘ drew the pen of the 
scribe” were such as practised alphabetical writing. When, 
however, we reflect that this meeting of heroes was not for 
any literary purpose, but to encounter in the field of bat- 
tle one of the most formidable enemies that Israel ever had 
to contend with ; we are at a loss to perceive the reason 
why the consort of Lapidoth should have thought pro- 
per to celebrate the achievements of men, whose chief ta- 
lent consisted in sketching figures of animals upon stone- 
slabs, or in recording events on sheets of parchment. The 
version of Geddes, therefore, is more in harmony with the 
subject of Deborah's composition, and is, besides, not less 
faithful to the original : — • 

From Machir crunc down chieftains, 

And from Zebiilun sceptre-bearvrs. 
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Numbered with Deborah were the chiefs of Issachar : 

Issachar was Barak’s trusty guard. 

That attended him into the valley. 

For chieftains” and “ sceptre-bearers,” he even pro- 
poses to substitute lance-throwers and marksmen; and, 
assuredly, if this freedom of translation can be reconciled 
with the original text, we shall be thereby supplied with 
a detachment of troops far better fitted for the service in 
which Barak wished to employ them on the acclivities of 
Tabor, than were either delineators or those that merely 
drew the pen. 

It must be acknowledged, that the Hebrew, in this pas- 
sage, is so excessively obscure or corrupted, that any one 
conjecture as to the meaning seems to have as much au- 
thority as any other ; for which reason the interpretation 
that comes nearest common sense has undoubtedly the 
best claim upon our acceptance. It is clear, that una/ sig- 
nifies a sceptre, a rod, and also a pen the latter instru- 
ment in those days bearing some resemblance to a small 
dagger: and it is equally certain, that 'inD denotes num- 
ber, or rather, perhaps, numeration or the act of number- 
ing. They who handle the sceptre of number , therefore, is 
a phrase that might be used by a poetical writer as descrip- 
tive of those Heads of families who commanded under the 
princes of the tribes, and who, in Scripture, are denominated 


• It is worthy of remark, that the word sceptre is by Parkhurst derived 
from through the Greek The meanings given by this lexi- 

cographer to the Hebrew term under consideration are as follows : — 1. J 
rod or lon^th staff. 2. A sceptre or cnxifru of aMihoriiy. .*1. A tribe or 
branch of a fwiily or iiatum sJiootlnf^ from one common stock. 4. A stall', 
the ensign not of regal but of jurisdiction, or of that exercisjd by the 

head of a tribe, Gen. xlix. 10. Hence used for the rnter or judge of the tribe 
himself Gen. xlix. 10. ; from which passage it appears that eath tribe of 
Israel had this ensign of authority belonging to it. A A pen or .''tylc used 
to write with, and resembling a small rod. 0. As a noun niasculinjj O'aDir, 
dignities spears or javelins ; i. e. staves headed witli iron. 
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captains of hundreds ; or it might be applied to the princes 
themselves, and be strictly synonimous with the o'ppnn 
of the former clause. Were we to adopt the rendering 
now suggested, the passage in question would run as fol- 
lows : Out of Machir came down governors ; and out 

of Zebulun they that wield the sceptre of thousands.’’ 

But the word taauf not only signifies a sceptre; it also de- 
notes a tribe^ a branch o/* a Jcmkly or nation shooting 
from one common stock, as the rod or branch shoots from 
the tree. Examples of this acceptation occur in Genesis 
xlix. 28. Numbers xviii. 2, and in a variety of other places 
referred to by Parkhurst. Nay, the same term is often 
used to designate not only the staff of tribual jurisdiction, 
as in Genesis xlix. 10, but even the ruler himself, or judge 
of the tribe. Genesis xlix. 16. ; so that we here find good 
reason to believe that the instruments which the heroes 
of Zebulun brandished against the troops of Sisera, were 
of a more warlike description than pens and graving 
tools. 

In the version of the Seventy we calmot perceive the 
smallest glimmering of sense. They appear even to have 
had a different reading of the Hebrew from that which has 
come down to our times ; or to have changed, on their own 
responsibility, the word o'ppnD into D''ipnD,-— an alteration 
which covers, with additional obscurity, the triumphal en- 
comiums of Deborah. 

Ko^i TsO&vXtiy tXKotTif Iv S/tiyficrSAfg In ftiS 

Machir descenderunt perscnitantes, Et dc Zabulon tra^ 
lientes in virga narrationis scj'ibce,'*' 


• Leclerc, after noticing the amended version of the Septuagint, remarks, 
hut ivhat was their meaning I cannot understand : “ sed quo sensu non intcU 
Ugo** The Vatican, Alexandrian, and Aldine editions vary a little, but 
agree in the main ; “ hence we may see,” adds this commentator, “that their 

reading was much the same as ours, and that they understood it no belter.”— 
Clerkus in l0i\ ^ 
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The Vulgate boldly removes the verbal difficulty by 
seizing at once the meaning of the writer : De Mdkir 
principes desceiidermit ; et de Zcdmlon qui exercltum diice- 
rent ad hellandnm. There might, no doubt, be urged 
against this translation a number of critical objections 
founded on the more common usages of the language ; 
but as sense and consistency have some value even in poe- 
try, there is, I am confident, scarcely any reader who will 
not prefer the above intelligible exposition of Deborah’s 
song to that more recondite view of its meaning, which, 
instead of princes and commanders of tribes, brings into the 
held against the redoubtable Sisera, hieroglyphic painters 
and writers of books. 

This ode, in short, has been the opprobrium of com- 
mentators ; and could the prophetess of mount Ephraim 
have foreseen the injury which her reputation, as an au- 
thor, was doomed to suffer from the absurdity of critics, 
nothing short of a divine impulse and an imperative sense 
of duty could have induced her to commit her composi- 
tion to writing. Saurin, for example, makes her exclaim, 
that she herself is another Shamgar, who slew six hundred 
Philistines with an ox-goad ! ‘‘ Ye idolatrous princes, 

listen to a woman ; and learn from the sublimity of her 
ideas, and from the pomp of her expressions, what is the 
majesty of that God who animates her soul. I, even I, have 
been raised up like another Shamgar: the Almighty has 
elevated me above the weaknesses of my sex, and has ap- 
pointed me to direct the movements of all Israel."’* 

• Ecoutez une femme : et apprenez de la sublimitc de ses ide'ea, et de la 
pompe de scs expressions, quelle est la inajeste du Dicu qui raninic. Bloi, 
moi, j’ai cte suscitee comme un autre Schamgar ; la Dieii tout-puissant 
ni*8 devee au dcKsus dcs foiblesses de inon sexe, et m’a commise pour pre- 
aider sur la comluitc dc tout Israel.-— J9<st’0Mr« la Dcfaitcik Jabin ct dc 
SiffCm* 
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St Jerome, again, is convinced, that the address in the 
tenth verse, to them that ride on white asses,’' has a pe- 
culiar depth of signification ; for by the white asses, he as- 
sures us, were meant the Docxoiis of Israel 

Grotius, on his part, has no doubt, that, by tlie stars 
mentioned in the twentieth verse, which arc there said 
to have fought against Sisera, the prophetess wished us to 
understand the angels; for angels arc called stars on account 
of their splendour and celestial nature.-f* But every one 
must perceive, at tlie first glance, that Deborah alluded 
not to the intellectual ministers of the Divine Presence. 
Her thoughts were directed solely to that planetary influ- 
ence which was supposed to have occasioned the storm 
sent against the Canaanites in the hour of conflict ; and 
which;, when united with the swellings of the river Kishon, 
completed the overthrow of their formidable host. This 
is the view taken by Bishop Horsley, who sees no other 
difficulty in the question, than that the fixed stars should 
likewise be introduced as taking a share in the mortal 
strife ; particularly as he could not perceive how these 
stars should exert any occasional influence upon our at- 
mosphere.'” I only mean to remark,’’ he adds, that they 
are not of necessity excluded by the mention of the orbits 
of those stars which were engaged in this battle. 


* “ Vous i\\ii montez sur des ancsscs bigarrecs, qiii sont la voiture des 
personnes distinguecs.” y// 4 '’f//rtV.'rmeans white and red. C’est ainsique 
llochart traduit le mot llebreu. St Jerome a eu une penseo assez bizarre 
sur cc sujet ; il entend par ces ancsscs blanches les Docteurs dTsrael. — Sau» 
rhi DcJaHc de Jahin^ p. 

The words used by Bochart are asinns alho rnhroquc distinct us, •^Ilicroz. 
part I. lib. ii. c. 12. p. 11)2. 

Stella' manentes in ordinc cl cursu suo adversns Siseram pvgnaverunt 
id est, Angeli, veluti de loco superiore, in cos pugnaverunt. Angeli stel- 
larum nomine appellantur oo natiiram cwlestem ct splendorem. 

;}; Critical Notes on the Song of Deborah, in volume fourth of Biblical 
Criticism. lUoylc takes the same view of this interesting topic. “ ^Vhat 
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Such readers as are desirous to become acquainted with 
the opinions of learned men in regard to the structure of 
Deborah’s song, viewed in the light of a mere literary com- 
position, will have their curiosity gratified by consulting 
the works of Jerome, Philo, Mercer, Meibomius, Ludovi- 
cus Cappellus, Martinius, Bohlius, Pfeiffer, Calmet, Lowth, 
and Jebb : some of whom imagine that there are to be 
found in it all the properties of a regular poem, of which 
the versification may be determined according to the Greek 
and Roman models.* 

But instead of entering into the seducing path of phi- 
lology, we must pursue the narrative of Hebrew affairs ; 
which, after the event so feelingly celebrated by Deborah, 


do you think of that expression in Judges, of the stars tighting in their 
courses against Sisera ? Don’t you understand by it a remarkable defeat of 
that General by a visible hand from heaven, in causing mighty and sudden 
rains to fall ; which the common opinion did ascribe to a special inlluence 
of the planets, by means of which the river Kishon was swollen to that de- 
gree as to sweep away a great part of Sisera’s army.” — Letters concervittg the 
Thuudering Legion. J^loylc's JVorks, vol. ii. p. 131, 

* Jerome, in his preface to the Chronica of Eusebius, writes thus on the 
subject of Hebrew composition : — Inde adeo venit, ut sacr^e literee minus 
compta: et dure sonantes videautur ; quod diserti homines interpretatas eas 
de Hebraeo nescientes, dum supcrficiem, non meduUam, inspiciunt ante 
quasi vestem orationis sordidara perhorrescant, quam pulchruni intrinsecus 
rerum corpus inveniant. Denique quod Fsalterio canorius, quod in morem 
nostri Flacci, et Grajci Pindari nunc lambo currit, nunc Alcaico personat, 
nunc Sapphico tumet, nunc semipede ingreditur. Quid Deuteronomii ct 
Esaicec cantico pulchrius ? Quid Salomone gravius ? Quid pcrfectius 
Job, Quas omnia Jlexametris et Pentametris versibus, ut Josephus et Ori- 
genes scribunt, apud suos composita decunrunt.— Vide Thesanrum Tt7«po- 
rum, a Scaligero editum, anno lGo8. 

For tho other authors cited above, see Calmet’s Dissert, dc Poesi Jlcbnio^ 
rum ; and for the subjects on which they have written, consult Lowtli’s 
PraUctioncs^ and Jebb’s Sacred Literature. 

Conradus PcUicanus, apud Patrick, expresses his admiration of Deborah 
in these words Let some Homer or Virgil go now and compare liis 
poetry, if he be able, with the song of this woman. And if there be any 
one that excels in eloquence and learning, and hatli more leisure than I, let 
him ccUhratc the praises and learning of this pancgyrick more copiously.'’— 
Cvfnnuntary vjwn Judgesy chap. 5, 
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assumed an air of great prosperity. The land had rest 
forty years. Without reverting to the opinion of Usher, 
who fixes the commencement of that period at the death of 
Ehud, or rather, it may be, at the end of the peace pro- 
cured to the country by his arm's, I cannot but remark, 
that the interval of repose was of more than sufficient du- 
ration to plunge the Israelites back again into their wont- 
ed idolatries. Every favour bestowed upon that people 
was a new source of rebellion and disaffection. They had 
the unhappy art of poisoning all their successes by abus- 
ing the prosperity to which these led ; and it was neces- 
sary to visit them from time with renewed distress, in or- 
der to recall them to their duty, and to remind them of 
their dependence on that Special Providence which watch- 
ed over their interests. Nehemiah has well described their 
character and history in the following terms 

So the children went in and possessed the land, and 
thou subduedst before them the inhabitants of the land, 
the Canaanites, and gavest them into their hands, with 
their kings, and the people of the land, that they might 
do with them as they would. And they took strong cities, 
and a fat land, and possessed houses full of all goods, 
wells digged, vineyards, and oliveyards, and fruit-trees 
in abundance : so they did eat, and were filled, and be- 
came fat, and delighted themselves in thy great goodness. 
Nevertheless they were disobedient, and rebelled against 
thee, and cast thy law behind their backs, and slew their 
prophets, which testified against them to turn them to 
thee; and they wrought great provocations. Therefore 
thou dc'liveredst them into the hand of their enemies, who 
vexed them ; and in the time of their trouble, when they 
cried unto thee, thou heardest them from heaven ; and, 
according to thy manifold mercies, thou gavest them savi- 
ours, who saved them out of the hand of their enemies. 
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But after they had rest, they did evil again before llice: 
therefore leftest thou them in the hand of their enemies, 
so that they had the dominion over them.”* 

The sins whicli polluted the long rest secured to the 
Hebrews by their decisive victory over Sisera, were at 
length punished by the devastation of their country under 
the hands of the Midianites and other eastern tribes. 
The people just named were, it is well known, almost ex- 
terminated by Moses, when he was commanded by Jeho- 
vah to avenge upon them their crimes against tlie chil- 
dren of Israel, at the time that the latter emerged from the 
wilderness. In the thirty-first chapter of the book of Num- 
bers, there is inserted a minute account of the measures 
adopted by the inspired legislator to cut oft‘ tl)e remem- 
brance of Midian from the face of the earth. All the 
males, young and old, who had fallen into the hands of 
the conquerors were put to death ; as well as all tlic women 
who could be suspected of having had any share in the 
memorable seduction of Beth-pcor.’f* 

It is not improbable that this severity on the part of the 
Hebrews was called to mind, even after the lapse of two 
hundred years. If Amalek, in the days of Saul, was 
doomed to pay the penalty to which liis ancestor exposed 
himself by unfriendly treatment of the Israelites when on 
their journey from Egypt, we may conclude that tliose 
who were descended from the miserable remains of Mi- 
dian, were not less inclined to cherish the recollections of 
the cruel atonement which their forefathers were com- 
pelled to make, when the fortune of war turned against 
them in the plains of Moab.J Be this as it may, there 
is no doubt that when for the sins of Israel the liand ol 

• Nchemiah ix. 24—29. i* Numbers xxxi. KJ— 19* 

1 Samuel xv. 2, 3. 

7 
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the Midianitcs prevailed against them, the latter pur- 
sued their advantage with unrelenting rage. The sa- 
cred writer states, that ‘‘ because of the Midianitcs the 
children of Israel made them the dens which are in the 
mountains, and caves, and strong holds. And it was so, 
when Israel had sown, that the Midianitcs came up, and 
the Amalckites, and the children of the East^ even they 
came up against them ; and they encamped against them, 
and destroyed the increase of the earth, till thou come 
unto Gaza; and left no sustenance for Israel, neither 
sheep, nor ox, nor ass. For they came up with their 
cattle and their tents, and they came as grasshoppers for 
multitude ; for both they and their camels were without 
number : and they entered into the land to destroy it. 
And Israel was greatly impoverished because of the Mi- 
dianitcs ; and the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.”* 
It appears to have been during the calamities brought 
upon the Hebrews by these barbarous invaders, that the 
occurrences took place which form the affecting narrative 
of the book of Ruth. It was, at least, in the days when 
the Judges ruled, that the famine was in the land, the 
pressure of which compelled Elimelech, the man of Beth- 
lehem-Judah, to go to sojourn in the country of Moab, 
he, and his wife, and his two sons. In the short space of 
ten years, Naomi found herself deprived of her husband 
and both her children ; after which she heard that the 
Lord had visited his people in giving them bread, when 
she immediately resolved to return into her native land. 
The simplicity and affection of Ruth, who clave to the 
diminished fortunes of her mother-in-law, rendered her 
worthy of the high destiny which Divine Providence had 
in reserve for her : and the reader of her little story en- 


Judges vi, 2— (i. 
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joys no small satisfaction when he finds, that, as the wife 
of Boaz, she became the parent of a long line of Jewish 
kings, and thereby, too, connected her name with the great- 
est event in the history of the human race.* 

The oppression of the Midianites was so intolerable, 
that the Hebrews cried unto the Lord for relief ; and as 
the voice of their sorrow was now accompanied with the 
feeling of penitence, the Divine mercy hastened to raise 
up a deliverer to rescue them from the hand of the enemy. 
The person chosen on the present occasion for this graci- 
ous purpose was Gideon, the son of Joash, of the family 
of Abiezer ; who, when the messenger of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him, was threshing corn by the wine-press, 
in a cellar under ground, to conceal it from the Mi- 
dianites. "j* 

The Scripture relates that, before the angel was com- 
missioned to this champion of Israel, a prophet was sent 
by the Lord to upbraid the people with their stubborn- 
ness and repeated idolatries ; but without the jiower of 
granting or even of promising to them any deliverance. 
He reminded them of the great things that had been done 
for them both in Egypt and in the wilderness, from which 
their wickedness had prevented them from deriving any 
permanent advantage; and also of cominandmenls en- 
joined upon their observance by the authority of Jehovah, 
which they had almost constantly disobeyed, and thereby 
involved their affairs in irretrievable ruin.J 

But the Divine messenger who sat under the oak at 
Ophrah was charged with a more gracious duty. He was 


• Ruth i. 1.6.; iv. 22. Boaz begat Obed, and Obed begat Jesse, and 
Jesse begat David. 

•f The wine-presses in Judea were dug in the ground ; and probably, like 
those of Persia, were lined witli stone to make them at once cool and secure. 
J Judges vi, 7—10. 
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sent to comfort and not to rebuke. Having assumed the 
form of a human being, he addressed Gideon and said, 
‘‘ the Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valour 
while the other, judging of him by his appearance, replied, 
O, sir, if the Lord be with us, why then is all this be- 
fallen us The angel answered this doubtful expostula- 
tion by giving him at the same moment a command and 
an authority to deliver Israel from the domination of the 
Midianites. Gideon at first attempted an excuse for him- 
self, on the ground that his family did not possess in their 
tribe such a degree of influence as would justify or sup- 
port an undertaking so extremely hazardous ; but, when 
farther urged, he intimated that he was not unwilling to 
encounter either the toil or the danger, provided he were 
assured tliat the individual who seemed to take so great 
an interest in the welfare of the Hebrews, was a well-ac- 
credited agent. He asked the stranger to remain until he 
should prepare some food, of which, agreeably to the 
rules of ancient hospitality, he wished him to partake, be- 
fore he should resume his journey. When the simple en- 
tertainment was presented, the angel disclosed the high 
nature of his authority by converting the meat into an 
apparent sacrifice: he touched the bread and the flesh 
with the rod which was in his hand, when they were im- 
mediately consumed by means of supernatural fire.* 


• Judges vi. 19, 20, 21. Authors are not agreed whether to call this 
meat-offering, which was made to tlie angel, by the name of a sacrifice or 
not : but assuredly, if the character of an action is to be determined by tlie 
motives and intention whence it proceeds, the flesh and broth of Gideon, 
though consumed by supernatural fire, had nothing in them that were pro- 
perly of an expiatory or eucharistical nature. Bishop Patrick is positive 
that no sacrifice was intended. 

But a greater difficulty presents itself in respect to the bullock which he 
offered on the altar wliicli Jehovah commanded him to erect. “ The l.ord 
said unto him, Take thy father's young bullock, even the second bullock of 
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He could no longer doubt that the commission which 
he had received was conveyed to him by a divine person ; 
but the uncertainty which was thereby removed from his 
mind was succeeded by a painful conviction, that, be- 
cause he had seen a supernatural being, he could not live. 
Alas ! O Lord God, he exclaimed, for because I have seen 
an angel face to face— but before he had time to give full 
utterance to his apprehensions, the Lord said unto him, 
‘‘ Fear not, thou slialt not die.” Gideon, in the first feel- 
ing of gratitude, raised an altar to the Lord, whom he 
addressed by the name of Jehovah Shalom, the God of 
peace and forthwith prepared himself for accomplishing 
the important and very arduous task to which the voice of 
Heaven had called him. 

His first achievement was the destruction of an altar of 
Baal, which seems to liavc belonged to his fatlier’s esta- 
blishment. On the approach of night, he took ten of the 
servants on whom he could rely, and proceeded to demo- 
lish the idolatrous pile ; in place of which he built an 


seven years old ; and throw down the altar of Baal that thy father hath, 
and cut down the grove that is by it ; and build an altar unto the Lord thy 
God^ upon the top of this rock, in the ordered place, and take the second 
bullock, and ofler a burnt sacrifice with the wood of the grove which thou 
shalt cut down.”* In reference to this occurrence Saurin writes as follows : 
“ II etoit defendu expressement dcs faire des sacrifices sur d’autres autels 
que sur celui qui etoit dans le Tabernacle. Mais Dicu qui etoit raiiteur tie 
cette loi avoit dispense Gideon dc la pratiquer. Une ineme solution ties- 
culpe de sept autres irregularites qui Ic.s Kabbins ont trouvees dans son 
sacrifice: comme d’avoir ofiert dcs victiine.s durant la nuit : comine travoir 
allume du feu d*un bois pris dans un bocage ; comnic d’avoir pris dev 
taureaux, qu’on engraissoit depuis sept annees, pour etre iinmoles a Bahai : 
cette dernicre particularitc a ct<5 iinaginec par les Doctcurs .Tuifs, ct nVst 
pas mieux prouv^e que ce que dit Tlieodoret, que ces taiireaux etoient en- 
tretenus depuis que I’oppression avoit commence, e'est a dire depuis sept 
annoes, qu’ils devoient Tctre pendant tout le temps que ellc dureroit, et etre 
sa^nfies ensuite par les Israelites a Thonneur du Dieu de Icur deliverance.” 
-^Gideon tlcmolit Vuutd dc llafud. Discours, xii. 


♦ Jiidgr*! vi. :iti. 
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altar to Jehovah, and offered a burnt sacrifice. In the 
morning, when the people of Ophrah perceived what had 
been done, they gave way to the most furious passion ; 
and learning that the sacrilegious act had been perform- 
ed by Gideon, they demanded that his life should be 
made the forfeit of his crime. Joash, interested for the 
safety of his son, and forgetting for the moment his own 
attachment to the forbidden worship, had recourse to an 
argument for appeasing the multitude, which seems on 
more than one occasion to have turned their stupid minds 
to reflection. If Baal be a god/’ said he, let him 
plead for himself let him avenge his own cause ; and do 
not you dishonour a celestial power by interposing your 
rage and clamour to defend him against a mere man. 
From this occurrence Gideon obtained the name of Jerub’^ 
haaly which means the opposer of that false god, or rather, 
perhaps, Let Baal defend himself.* 

Being thus exposed to the marked enmity of the ido- 
laters, Gideon found that he must now openly avow the 
great interests which he had secretly engaged to support. 
His zeal was farther inflamed by a movement on the part 
of the enemy ; who, having collected their forces, passed 


* Ce furent ces paroles que Joas prononqa alors BaJnil definde Ini- 
tneme xa qitcrclk qui hie fournirent I’occasion de donner au Ciedeon un noin 
pris de la circorivStance, dans laquelle il lui avoit ete impose ; ce nom est 
celui de Jcrubhahal, qui veut dire que RaJuil sc dcfcndc. II est vrai 

quo nous trouvous dans Ic second livre de Samuel que Gedeon est appellc 
Jerebbesheth, au lieu de Jerubbaal ; mais e’est que les Juifs mar- 
quoient souvent cn faisant quelque changement au nom des Idolcs, le mepris 
qu’ils avoient pour elles. O’est ce qui les porta a dire hesheih^ qui signide 
confusion^ au lieu de Bahai qui signific Sds^ncur^ et qui ctoit le nom des 
Dieux miiles parmi pleusiurs peoples, comme Astaroth etoit celui des Dieux 
femelles. (yest aussi la raison pour laquelle un fils de Saul, qui est appellc 
Eschhaal dansle premier livre desChroniques, estnommd aussi 
I shd)os1u th ^ dans le second livre de Samuel. De meme, un fils de Jonathan 
qui est nomine Mt > h.haal dans le premier livre des Chroniques, 

porte comnuineinent celui de Alephiboshetli. 
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over into the valley of Jezreel, a district of the country 
on the western side of Jordan, which belonged to the half 
tribe of Manasseh. Upon hearing of this renewed inva- 
sion, the son of Joash began his military career by invit- 
ing his own kindred to assist him in repelling the barba- 
rian herdsmen. He blew a trumpet, saith the Scripture, 
and Abiezer was gathered after him. He next sent mes- 
sengers to the several adjacent tribes ; exhorting them to 
take up arms in defence of their property and lives, which 
had so long been at the mercy of the most furious of their 
enemies. Manasseh, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali, obey- 
ed his call; and forthwith assembled round his banner, 
to the amount of thirty-two thousand men.* 

But Gideon, while he encouraged others, was himself 
not altogether free from secret apprehension as to the re- 
sult of his perilous undertaking. Perhaps it was only to 
obtain for those who followed him an unambiguous token 
of the Divine concurrence, that he ventured to solicit the 
farther assurance of such a miracle as he should ask to be 
performed. That dew should fall on a fleece of wool, 
while the ground on which it was laid continued dry, is a 
phenomenon which strictly accords with the laws of nature, 
and has been fully established by modern experiment ; 
but that the same fleece should be dry, while the earth 
around was moistened by a deposition from the atmo- 
sphere, is a fact which certainly implies a suspension of 
those affinities which determine the relations of all physical 
bodies. In the former case there was no miracle, for the 
distinction alluded to may be observed every night that dew 
falls on the earth ; but in the latter alternative, the inter- 
jK)sition of Heaven was most manifest, for wool having a 


Judges vi. 33, 34, 3r». 
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much stronger attraction for moisture than common dust 
or clay lias, it was not natural that tlie fleece should be dry 
when there was dew on all the ground.* 

Having no longer any doubt that Jehovah was on his 
side, and that the victory, with which his arms were about 
to be crowned, was to proceed from the blessing of heaven, 
he readily adopted a suggestion communicated to him 
from above, for impressing upon the minds of his soldiers 
the same salutary conviction. The Lord said unto Gi- 
deon, The people that are with thee are too many for me 
to give the Midianites into their hands, lest Israel vaunt 
themselves against me, saying. Mine own hand hath saved 


• In the able Essay on Dew,” by the late Dr ^V'clls, there are men- 
tioned a great many interesting fjicts concerning the formation of that liquid 
on wool and other filamentous substances. “ In my first attempts to com- 
pare the quantities of dew formed during different times or in different situa- 
tions, I attended only to the ai)pearancc which it made on bodies having 
smooth surfaces. But quickly seeing this metliod to be very imperfect, I 
next employed wool to collect dew from the atmosphere, and found it well 
adapted for my purpose, as it readily admits among its fibres the moisture 
which forms on its outer parts, and retains what it receives so firmly, that I 
never but once had occasion to suspect that it suffered any portion of what it 
had thus acquired to pass entirely through it. 

In the observations Iiitherto given by me on the cold connected with 
dew, the temperature of grass has been chiefly considered, partly because 
niy first experiments had been made upon it, and partly from a wisli which 
arcjsc afterwards, to compare my own experiments with those of Mr iSix, 
which liad been confined to that substance. 1 found it, however, very useful 
to furnish the means of comparing the degrees of cold produced at night on 
the surface of tlie earth at different times and places ; as its state on different 
nights, on the same parts of the plat I commonly made use of, and in dif- 
ferent parts of ihe plat on the same nights, was often very unequal, in point 
of height, thickness, and fineness, all of which circumstances infiuenced 
the degree of cold produced by if. I observed, in consequence, a much 
greater degree of uniformity in thef results of experiments made with various 
other bodies, whose condition when first exposed to the air was always the 
same. Of these the most productive of cold were the filamentous and 
downy ^ as wool of moderate fineness, very fine raw silk, very fine unspun 
cotton, fine Hax, and sw'andowm, all of which were not only more steadily 
cold, upon clear and calm niglits, than grass, but also gave rise to a greater 
degree of cold tlian was ulmo-.t at any time observed upon it even in its best 
state .” — Essay on Dexe^ and Several Appearamrs connected xvHh it^ by 
IMUhwi Charles Wells, M.D. 
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us.'”* To reduce his numbers, the son of Joash was in- 
structed to give permission to all who were fearful or 
laint-hcarted to leave his ranks; a liberty which was em- 
braced by no fewer than twenty-two thousand of his fol- 
loweis. But ten thousand brave men still presented a 
formidable band ; equal in numerical strength to the 
troops of Barak who defeated the immense host of Sisera; 
and })robably, when under the direction of a resolute 
leader such as Gideon, not at all inferior to the tumul- 
tuous hordes of Midian and Amalek. It was, therefore, 
necessary tliat they should be reduced to so small a body 
that the dullest eye might perceive, and the hardest heart 
might feel, that the yoke was taken ofl‘ the necks of Israel 
by the hand of the Lord. The warriors selected to fight 
the battle were, accordingly, limited to three hundred. 

I have no intention to repeat tlie absurd conjeetures of 
the Kabbinical writers relative to the expedient which was 
finally adopted by Gideon, for discovering those amongst 
his men whom Jehovah should be ])leased to employ in 
the overthrow of the Midianites. Some have regarded 
the manner of drinking which distinguished the thne 
hundred combatants as a proof of their ct)urage ami im- 
patience to engage the enemy ; while others have drawn 
from their hurried mode of quenching their thirst, a con- 
clusion directly the reverse.; Hence it lias been inferred, 
that the Almighty, who had resolved to make his strength 
[lerfect in the weakness of man, selected from the sons of 
Manasseh, Aslier, and Zebulun, the greatest cowards 
that were to be found in their ranks. But it is enough 
to observe, that our knowledge of ancient manners is 
much too limited to furnish us with the moral or pliysical 


’.ii. Z 
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references upon which the test of Gideon was established ; 
while it is extremely probable, notwithstanding the my- 
sterious import ascribed to it by the Rabbins, that it was 
nothing more than an arbitrary sign, by Avhich the smaller 
number might be separated from the greater. 

Although the sun of Joash relied on Divine aid, he 
did not despise the more ordinary means of success which 
arise from human skill and experience. His resolution to 
attack the Midianites during the night was not more wise- 
ly planned than it was vigorously executed ; and it is not 
perhaps unreasonable to suppose, that his intention of 
surprising the enemy in the dark, surrounded by their 
families and flocks, was in some degree connected with 
the previous measure of reducing his immediate followers 
to the convenient number, whom he armed with trumpets, 
lamps, and pitchers.* Nor does it appear that he actually 
dismissed the rest of the army ; for, as soon as the Mi- 
dianites were thrown into confusion and had commenced 
their retreat, he sent orders to the men of Asher, Naph- 
tali, and Manasseh, to pursue them and complete the 
victory ."f" Others were despatched to secure the passes of 
the Jordan, in order to prevent the escape of the fugitives; 
and hence we may see, that although the nocturnal strata- 
gem was effected by three hundred chosen men under the 
personal command of Gideon, the army of the combined 
tribes was not allowed to remain altogether idle. 

The ardour of Gideon w^as well sustained by the sons 
of Ephraim ; who, taking possession of the fords, inter- 
cepted the routed Midianites on the western bank of the 
river. Here two of the princes, Oreb and Zeeb, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, who immediately struck off 


Judges vii. 10, 17, 18. 
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their heads, and sent them to the victorious general on 
the opposite side of Jordan.* But to tins commander the 
victory still appeared incomplete as long as any of the 
cliiefs of Midian survived. Zebah and Zahnunna had 
succeeded in crossing the river, and in carrying with them 
towards tlieir own country a considerable body of their 
men. Gideon followed in their footsteps at the head of 
his chosen band ; giving instructions, we may presume, to 
hasten the advance of his main army, now encouraged 
by tlicir recent success against the broken and scattered 
forces of their cruel oppressors. A battle ensued, which 
ended In tlie total discomfiture of Zebah and his colleague ; 
who, with fifteen thousand Ammonites, expiated by their 
deaths the wrongs which their countrymen liad inflicted 
upon Israel, during a domination of seven long years. 

But the sjdcndid success of Gideon was not a little dark- 
ened by the severities which, according to the manners of 
Jiis age, be thought it not unbecoming his high rank to 
inflict, as well upon the chief men of the enemy’s camp, 
as upon certain cities which w^rc not sufficiently forward 
to aid him in his pursuit of the confederate kings. The 
punishment with wdiich he visited the churlishness of the 
princes of Succutli is not well understood. He threaten- 
ed to tear their flesh with the thorns of the wilderness 
and with briers ; and it is added, that when he returned 
from Karkor, where he defeated Zebah and Zalimmna, 
‘‘ he took the elders of the city, and thorns of the wihh r- 
ness and briers, and with them he tauglit the men of Suc- 
eoth.”-f“ Some have imagined that this chastisement was 
similar in its nature to the mode of treating jirisoners 
which is described in the twelfth chapter of tlu second 


Jndgc's vii. :2'». 
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book of Samuel ; where it is said of David, that lie 
brought out the people tliat were in Rabbah, and put 
them under saws and under harrows of iron, and under 
axes of iron, and made them pass througli the lirick 
kiln.”* Gideon also threw down the tower of Penuel, 
and slew the men of the city, for having, like the inhabi- 
tants of Succoth, refused him sujijilies of food and other 
refreshments, when he crossed the Jordan after his victory 
in the valley of Moreh. 

The gratitude of the Israelites on this occasion had no 
other effect than to suggest to their Infatuated minds the 
commission of a great crime. b\)rgctting that Jehovah 
was their king, and that as his chosen people they were 
under his special guidance and jirotection, they proposed 
to make Gideon the sovereign of all their tribes, and 
even to establish the royal authority in his house for all 
generations. The victorious Abiezrite declined this im- 
pious honour ; assuring them that neither he nor his son 
would usurj) the government which the Lord had reserved 
• into himself. The only return which he consented to re- 
ceive for his important services, were the collars and ear- 
rings which they found on the bodies of the slaughtered 
Midianites ; and of these he made an ephod, w Inch ho 
placed in his own city, even in Ophrah.'f* 

There is among commentators the usual difference of 
opinion in regard to the form and intention of this ephod. 
Spencer maintains that the .sacred historian did not only 
mean to inform his readers that (lideon devoted a part of 
the spoil to the decoration of a sacerdotal robe, but, more- 
over, that he set up in the city of hi.s father a complete 


'2 SaimiLl \ii. iU. Scc ai.o I (.’liroi.iclc:' \\. 
-’h -7. 
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establishment of images and priests for the worship of Je- 
hovah. According to this view, the gold which the son of 
Joash collected among his soldiers was used not merely for 
decking the linen garments ; it is supposed to have been set 
apart for making the teraphivi, which occupied a place in 
the construction of the ephod, and also the cherubim which 
encompassed the altar in the house of God at Ophrah. 
Leclerc, who opposes the notion of Spencer in regard to 
the teraphim, admits, nevertheless, that the phrase to 
make an ephod^ as used by the inspired historians, gene- 
rally denotes the formation of an entire sacerdotal esta- 
blishment. As the ephod must have had the accompani- 
ment of Urim and Thuminim, which, according to all 
theories on the subject, were composed of very expensive 
materials, the name of that piece of dress might thus 
come to represent the whole furniture of a chapel ; and 
were we to agree with the author of the work on the Ri- 
tual Laws of the Hebrews, in believing that the little 
images called teraphim were inserted amidst the folds of 
the linen breastplate, we sliould see a still stronger reason 
why so important a part of the consecrated apparatus 
should be made to stand for the whole.* 

I have mentioned, in an earlier part of this work, that 
the Hebrews did not think themselves chargeable with 
idolatry when they worshipped Jehovah through the me- 
dium of images. Neither Micah nor Gideon had any in- 
tention of forsaking the Lord or of returning to tlu‘ ado- 


• Ephod fuissc pallium sacerdotalc, cui adnexum t*rat pectoralc gemniis 
distinctum. Ilinc factum utjuccrc Ephod perinde sit ac institjcre sacenli)- 
tium, quod viderc cst ctiam inferiiis, cap. xviii. 4. \ihi dc iMicha. fgitur liu: 
SLiiptor ;-aci.T hoc indicarc vult, (iedeonem, in urbe <)}>hrah, instituisse sa- 
cerdotiuni a Levitico distinctum ; nam familia Aharonis a iMosis a vo Epo- 
duni scu pallium sacrum servavcral, ct sacra ad Tabcrnaculum Con veil tus 
f?»rerc sola dehebat. — Joh. CIn , Conunent, iff Jiulkuni cap. rvK 
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ration of Baal an^l Ashtaroth. On the contrary, they made 
an offering of tlieir wealth to the Almighty in a feeling 
of pure gratitude ; endeavouring even to rival, in their 
domestic temples, the splendour of Shiloh and the magni- 
ficence of the tabernacle. That the son of the Abiezrite 
did not abandon the true faith, is manifest from the nar- 
rative in which his history is concluded. We arc there 
informed, ‘‘ that the country was in quietness forty years 
in the days of Gideon ; and that it was not till Gideon was 
dead that the children of Israel turned again and went a 
whoring after Baalim, and made Baal-berith their god.**' 
The Scripture, indeed, conveys no direct disapprobation 
of his conduct, in the matter of the ephod ; bvit simply in- 
timates, that, at a future period, the tbiiig became a snare 
unto the house of Gideon.* 

Another opportunity will occur for entering into the 
(jucstion which respects the identity of this great com- 
mander with the Jorondialus, who, in Sanchoniatho, is 
called the priest of God,*” and from whom the writer 
just named is supposed to have received much important 
information.*!" Meantime we proceed to follow the train 
of events which characterized the condition of the He- 
brews, in the years whicli immediately succeeded the rest 
procured for his people by the hand of the valiant de- 
scendant of Ahiezer.;]: 


• .Iiulges vvii. 27, 2a, ai. -j- Euseh. Pra'pur. Evangel, lib. 1. cap. 10. 

:J: The I'oHowing uiystieal interpretations of this passage of Scripture, as 
amusing as they are instructive, will enable the reader to form some notion of 
the manner of expounding holy writ whiclt was af one time highly patron- 
ized by the most learned divines. The action ofUideom when threshing the 
corn, shadowed forth the good mail who distinguishes vice from virtue, who 
avoids the one and jiractiscs the other. The press where Gideon performed 
this operation, according to ^t Augustin, is a type of the tribulations whicli 
afllict tile fhvirch ; the con being an emblem of the fahihful whom Jesus 
C'hrist separates with his rvul or cross from the rest of the world. The Name 
writer adds, that the angel represented our Lord, and the tree under uhicli 
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The offer of sovereignty which was rejected by Gideon 
himself, appears to have excited the ambition of one of 
his illegitimate sons, whose name was Abimelech. This 
aspiring youth was jealous of his brothers, whose purer 
lineage entitled them more directly to the inheritance of 
their father’s influence ; and having determined to raise 
himself to power on the ruins of his family, he began his 
wicked career by putting them all to death, with the ex- 
ception of the youngest. His mother being a native of 
Shechem, he found in that city a number of partizans ; 
who as regardless as himself of humanity and justice, 
issued forth to support his cause by murder and robbery.* 
I must rest satisfied with referring the reader to the in- 
genious apologue, which Jotham, the son of Gideon, ad- 
dressed to the men of Shecliem upon finding that they 
had conferred upon Abimelech the title of king. It has 
been regarded by many authors as the oldest composition 
of this nature that has reached our times ; and assuredly, 


the former sat at Ophrali representctl the cross. Tlic stone on which Gi- 
deon placed the tilings which he had prepared was likewise a type of the Ke- 
deemer, for it is written by the apostle tliat that roch was (Christ. The tire 
which proceeded from the mystic rock was the fire <>j ihariti/ ; for it is said in 
St Luke, I am come to send tire upon earth, and wliat will 1 if it be 
already kindled St Gregory remarks that the name (iideon signilies ///' 
tr'Ao is in the heUy^ and was, of course, a type of ttie incarnation, "i'he fleece 
of Gideon, according to Cornelius u lapide, was an emblem of tiie V’irgin 
Mary, who received all Jesus Cliristinto her bosom as the fleece received all 
the dew. 7'hc three hundred men denoted the cross ; for the letter ihau in He- 
brew signifies Mm’, and it is like a cross in its form. 'J'hcse men llierch-re 
gained the victory, because it is said, Matth. xvi, 21., If any one will come 
after me, let him take up his cross and follow me." The trumpets of Gideon 
were the preachers of the gospel ; the lamps pointed out the glory of their 
miracles ; and the pitchers the frailty of their bodies. Nay, the wives of 
Gideon, his seventy .sons, his concubine, and hi.s natural son, weie all types 
of (,’hrist. The wives typified the multitude of the nations wliich are to ac- 
knowledge the Messiali ; the sons denoted the proplcuy of whom tliere arc 
sevt ity longues ; the concubine was an emblem of the synagogue ; and the 
natural son was the image of Antichrist. This is the opinion of I’ctrus l>a- 
mianus.— See Saurin^ Discours xiii. 

• Judges ix. 1— i. 
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whatever ground there may be for such an opinion, there 
can be no doubt of its excellence as a piece of writing, as 
well as of its suitableness to the occasion on which it was 
employed. But the inhabitants of Shcchem soon found 
other reasons to repent of their choice, and were the first 
to join in a conspiracy against Abimelech. Placing them- 
selves under the command of Gaal, the son of Ebed, the 
Shechemites shut their gates, and denied all allegiance to 
the king whom they had so recently exalted to the 
throne. They even dared the horrors of a siege ; but 
not being able to withstand the impetuosity of Abimelech, 
they fell into his hands, and suffered the penalty of trea- 
son. He took the city and slew the people that were 
therein, and beat down the city and sowed it with salt.'” 
The house of Baal afforded the last retreat to the van- 
quished insurgents. Abimelech was on the point of 
storming that stronghold, when a woman from the wall 
threw down upon his head a piece of millstone, which 
wounded him mortally. Then he called hastily unto 
the young man his armour-bearer, and said. Draw thy 
sword, and slay me, that men say not of me, A woman 
slew him. And the young man thrust him through, and 
lie died.*’’ 

The son of Gideon has not been thought worthy of a 
place in the list of the Judges ; those ])atriotic characters 
who, holding their private interests subordinate to the 
welfare of their country, devoted their wealth and talents 
to the public good. The succe.ssion in this high office 
was continued by Tola, the son of Puah, an eminent in- 
dividual of the tribe of Issachar. We have not the 
means of ascertaining the precise date in which lie assumed 


Judges ix. .'»a, o4. 
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the government ; and sacred history relates nothing more 
of him than that his residence was at Shamir, in mount 
Ephraim, and that he ruled the cliildren of Israel twenty- 
three years.* 

Jair the Gileadite was next entrusted with the admini- 
stration of the Hebrew commonwealth. He was the first 
judge chosen from a tribe beyond the Jordan ; but what- 
ever might be the extent of his zeal and ability in the 
government of his people, his brief history reflects no dis- 
tinguished honour on the place of his birth. His own fa- 
mily appears to have engrossed more of his cares than he 
bestowed on the concerns of the public ; for he had thirty 
sons, who, in token of their authority, rode on thirty ass 
colts, and had thirty cities which bore their name during 
several generations.*!* 

His death, however, was the signal for a general relapse 
into idolatry throughout all the land of the Hebrews ; for 
inmiediately after his demise “ the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim and Ash- 
taroth, and the gods of Syria, and the gods of Zidon, and 
the gods of Moab, and the gods of the children of Am- 
mon, and the gods of the Philistines, and forsook the 
Lord and served him not.’’ To punish his ])eoj)le for this 
gross defection, Jehovah stirreil up against them tua 
powerful enemies, the Philistines on the west, and tlu 
Ammonites on the east. Nor did the latter satisfy tiu ni 
selves with the incursions which they made upon KcuIk! 
and Gad ; but crossing the river in great numbers, tlie} 
attacked also the stronger tribes of Judah, Benjamin, anc^ 
Ephraim. They continued their v(*xations, too, n<^t les> 
than eighteen years ; so that the children of Israel, as wa> 


Judges X. 1,2. 


f Judges X. 4, 
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usual with them in their distress, cried unto the Lord, and 
confessed before him their various idolatries.* 

The text of Scripture on which is founded the length 
of the Ammonitish servitude, is indeed somewhat obscure, 
and has consequently led to a considerable difference of 
opinion in regard to its actual duration. “ And that year 
they vexed and oppressed the children of Israel eighteen 
years, all the children of Israel that were on the other 
side Jordan in the land of the Amorites which is in 
Gilead.” From this statement, some have even concluded 
that the year mentioned by the historian was the eighteenth 
from the commencement of the servitude ; while those who 
adopt the chronological scheme of Usher, understand it to 
be the eighteenth year from the death of Jair : the servi- 
tudes, according to this system, being always included in 
the rests or pacifications which follow them.*!* 

Exhausted by the oppression of their enemies, the 
Hebrews resolved, with the aid of that Divine succour 
which their penitence gave them reason to expect, to meet 
them in the field of battle : and so we find, that, when the 
Ammonites gathered themselves together and encamped in 
Gilead, the children of Israel assembled themselves toge- 
ther and encamped in Mizpeh. But this body of volun- 
teers were without a head ; and they were sensible that 
their total inexperience in war would render them an easy 
prey to their more martial neighbours. To secure a chief, 
therefore, whose talents might direct their strength and 
courage to a good issue in the approaching conflict, they 
made known, by proclamation throughout the land, that 
whosoever should lead them successfully against the chil- 


• J.idges X. f) — 10. 

-j- See Patrick’s (’omiueiUary on Judges x. 8. : and Usher's Chi\>noh>gi(i 
^acra. part i. c. 18. 
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dren of Ammon, should be head over all the inhabitants 
of Gilead.* 

Jephthah, at the period in question, commanded a body 
of freebooters, who followed a wild and uncertain manner 
of living in the land of Tob. This person was the son of 
Gilead, a man of some consequence in that half tribe of 
Manasseh which had its inheritance on the farther side of 
the Jordan : but as his mother appears to have been a 
Canaanite, and not joined to the Hebrew people either by 
religion or regular matrimony, he was unfeelingly cast out 
by his brothers, and compelled to seek a maintenance in the 
pursuits of robbery and casual warfare. He is described 
in the Bible as the son of a liarlot but as in the lan- 
guage of the Jews, a strange woman and an impure wo- 
man were denoted by the same term, the expression just 
quoted is not to be taken in its most literal import. -f- 

Jephthah listened to the proposal made to him by the 
chiefs of Gilead ; and on condition of being elevated to the 
rank of their first magistrate on the conclusion of a suc- 
cessful war, he relinquished his ambiguous profession in 
the country of Tob, and proceeded to assume the command 
of the army in Mizpeh. And Jef)hlhah said unto the ci- 
ders of Gilead, If ye bring me home again to fight agaiiist 
the children of Ammon, and the Lord deliver them before 
me, shall I be your head ? And the elders of Gilead said 
unto Jephthah, The Lord be witness between us, if nc do 
not so according to thy words.j 


* Judges X. 17 , Dl. f Judges xi. 1, 2, li. 

X Judges xi. i), 10. To render this treaty binding they interpONcd tlie 
solemnity of an oath. The elders of (iilcad called the .liidgc of all tlic earth 
to witness ; and Jephthah, on his side, is sai<l to have spoken all these words 
before Jie Lord in Mizpeh. Jt is true it is not easy to mark with jv-ccisioi) 
the precise import of these words /.'c/Jor /Ac Iftherontracl between 

.Tenhthah and the Gileadites had been made in a place where one nvghi pre- 
sume +he ark of (iod was present, we should believe that Jephtliah r.difiett 
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Being invested with a degree of ])()wcr not inferior to 
that of a Roman dictator, Jephthali, either to prevent the 
effusion of blood, or to gain time for disciplining his rude 
army, began the discharge of his new office by sending 
deputies to the king of Ammon. He demanded from that 
prince an explanation of the grounds upon which he had 
commenced hostilities, and intticted so many wrongs upon 
tlic people of Gilead. The Ammonite replied, that the 
land of which he had taken forcible possession belonged of 
right to his kingdom ; that the Israelites, in their inarch 
from Egypt, had wrested it from his ancestors ; and that, 
as he had now recovered the greater part of it, he expected 
to be allowed to enjoy a peaceable and undisputed occu- 
pancy. The Hebrew judge urged in return the length of 
time that had elapsed since the first conquest of the district 
took place; during which noclaim had been made by thechil- 
dren of Ammon, citlier by ambassadors, or at the head of 
an armed force, to have their lands restored : and he main- 
tained, tliat, as they had permitted three hundred years to 
pass without once calling in question the right of the Is- 
raelites, they had no longer any title to llie territory wliich 
their fathers were not able to defend. Wherefore,'''' he 


tliis treaty before that symbol of the Divine iMajesty. Hut wc tlo not find 
any thing in the narrative which can favour this hypotlicsis. Could it there- 
fore be tile intervention of any prophet which made the historian say thattlie 
tiling passed hcjhrc the Lord ; or is it likely tliat the transaction took place 
in one of those buildings or iiiclosurcs which .Joseph iUedc calls Proscucha 
or P r ay erica AV'^ithout .>topping to weigh the probability of either of these 
conjectures, I may remark, that the Jews explained the expression before the 
Lonl^ by recording an ancient iiiaxim of their people which is not unworthy 
of attention. They say that the rrs-Dir, or D're'iue J^rcaence^ rcats on every 
plaee rchr^-e the tcholc conirrei^ution of Israel is assembled together. Perhaps 
our .Saviour alluded to this very maxim ; perhaps also he wished to raise the 
advantages of the Christian church above those which the synagogue arro- 
gated to itself, when he said, i! at tihercver two or three iverc gathered 
together in his namc^ he. should be in the middle of them to bless See 

Joseph Medc^ discourse xviii. Jaichi on Judges x\. U., and Sanriti^ dis- 
cowrs. \v. Le I'oen et la r?r/o??r de Jephfhath. 
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concluded, I have not sinned against thee, but thou docst 
me wrong to war against me: the Lord the judge be 
judge this day between the children of Israel and the chil- 
dren of Ammon. Howbeit the king of the children of 
Ammon hearkened not unto the words of Jephthah which 
he sent unto him.’’* 

But the general of the Gileadites, though he had done 
justice to the cause of his people on the principles of inter- 
national law, seems to have had more confidence in his 
arms than in his logic or eloquence. Wilt thou not 
possess,*’ said he to the idolater, that which Chemosh 
thy god giveth thee to possess ? So whomsoever the Lord 
our God shall drive out from before us, them will we pos- 
sess.”-j“ We have already appealed to the fortune of war, 
and we must abide by the decision. Jehovah is the Lord 
of hosts ; and we who worship him will receive, as from 
his hand, whatsoever he shall enable us to conquer. Let 
Chemosh thy god suj)port his own cause ; and let th(‘ 
children of Ammon extend their territory as far as he shall 
prosper them in their warlike enterprise. 

Finding that all negociation was fruitless, he resolved to 
advance again.st the invaders ; while they, trusting in their 
numbers more than in their vigilance or discipline, conti- 
nued in camp to await his attack. “ The spirit of the liOrd 
came upon Jephthah, and he pas.sed over Gilead and Ma- 
nasseh, and pa.ssed over Mizpeh of Gilead, and from Miz- 
pch of Gilead lie passed over unto the children of Ammon.” 
The rapidity of this march so entirely disconcerted tlte 
Ammonites, that Jehovah delivered them into his fiatuls 
after an easy and decisive victory : for he smote them 
from Aroer, even till thou come to Minnith, even twenty 


* .IrutgeR xi. 27, 2a. 


f Judges xi. 21. 
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cities, and unto the plains of the vineyards, with a very 
great slaughter.^ 

The joy of his success was soon damped by an incident 
whicli has given to his victory over Ammon a painful ce- 
lebrity. Before he took the Held he bound himself by a 
vow that, if he should succeed in vanquishing the enemy, 
he would devote, as a burnt-oftering unto the Lord, the 
first creature that should come out of his house to meet 
him on his return. “ If thou shalt without fail deliver the 
children of Ammon into mine hand, then it shall be, that 
whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet 
me, when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, 
shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt-offering, ’f The result is known to every reader. 
His daughter, an only child, went forth with timbrels and 
dances to welcome the conqueror of tlie Ammonites, and 
thereby made herself the victim of his rash vow. ‘‘ And it 
came to pass, when he saw her, that he rent his clothes, 
and sai(L/Alas, my daughter! tliou hast brought me very 
low ; for I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I 
cannot go back.’” Being made acquainted with her fate, 
she requested only a reprieve of two months, to prepare 
herself by certain solemnities for discharging with pro- 
priety tlje appalling obligations of the paternal oath. And 
it came to pass, at the end of two months, that she return- 
ed unto her father, who did whth lier according to the vow 
which he had vowed. 

It has long been a question among antiquaries and com- 
mentators, whether Jcjdithah really took away the life of 
his da\ighter, or whether he merely bound her to celi- 
bacy as a devoted servant in the tabernacle of Jehovah. 


* .Fudges xi. ii2, 


t Judges xi. 30, 31. 


Judges^ \i. 30. 
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The narrative of the sacred historian is undoubtedly so 
constructed as to create the belief that the son of Gilead 
did actually immolate his child, and thereby, through a 
mistaken sense of religion, render himself guilty of the 
greatest crime that a human being could be tempted to 
commit. But we are informed, by Biblical critics, that 
the Hebrew conjunction, translated and in our version, 
might be translated or ; and then, by the tenor of his vow, 
Jephthah might be understood as binding himself to sacri- 
fice unto the Lord whatever creature belonging to his 
house should first meet him on his return from a suc- 
cessful campaign, provided it were of such a description 
as the Divine law permitted to be laid on the altar : and 
if not, that it should be devoted or set apart for the con- 
stant service of the Almighty in the manner most suitable 
to its nature and powers. According to this view of the 
question, the words used by the Gileadite should be ren- 
dered thus; whatsoever cometb forth of the doors of my 
house to meet rnc when I return in peace from the children 
of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord's, or I will offer it up 
for a burnt-offering." 

But there does not appear to be such a decided oppo- 
sition or contrast between the two clauses of the sentence, 
as to require the use of the disjunctive van. Jephthah 
promises, that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of Jjis 
house to meet him, shall be the Lord’s, that is, shall ht* 
devoted to Jehovah ; and are >ve to imagine that the ani- 
mals offered up in sacrifice were not so entirely devoted as 
to be the Lord's in the fullest sense of the term ? Had 
Jephthah said, that whatsoever should come out of (he doors 
of his house to meet him, .should be either resigned to the 
tabernacle, or offered up by him as a burnt-offering, we 
should at once have perceived the distinction, and, of 
course, the propriety of translating van as a disjunctive 
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particle. But as there is no direct opposition between be^ 
ing the Lord's^ and being offered up in sacrifice to the 
Lord, I cannot see the force of the argument which is 
founded upon the verbal criticism now mentioned. Nay, 
as the former member of the alternative proposition in this 
case evidently includes the latter, the second can only be 
regarded as an explanation of the first ; and hence Jeph- 
thah must be understood as declaring that he would de- 
vote to the Lord whatsoever first presented itself to him 
on his return, and give it up in the particular form of a 
burnt-offering. 

We find, accordingly, that all the versions, Greek, La- 
tin, Syriac, and Arabic, follow the notion that Jephthah 
bound himself to immolate, on the altar of God, whatever 
living thing belonging to his household he should first ob- 
serve advancing from his door, when he returned a con- 
queror from the Ammonitish war. The Seventy have ren- 
dered the passage thus : Keti Kttt 

uvif, Eccp TOW? vtevf Iv tjj hrrm 

c U^ro^fiyo/itspo? o? uv c«?ro m? 6v^otg tow o/xov ^ov li? (rvfdifTncrif fiov 

h T« jttg gy h^ny>i viofv kxi loTctt ru ayoirof 

ecuTcy oXoKotvratfxu, 

The Vulgate proceeds upon the same view of Jephthah’s 
intentions ; Votum vovit Domino, dicens ; Si tradideris 
filios Ammon in manus meas, quicunque primus fuerit 
egressus de foribus domus mcje, mihique occurrerit rever- 
tenti cum pace a filiis Ammon, eum holocaustum offeram 
Domino. 

Josephus, too, who could not fail to know the opinions 
of his countrymen and to be well acquainted with their 
traditions, states, in the plainest language, that the daugh- 
ter of Jephthah was put to death. He remarks, that the 
Gileadite blamed his dutiful child for being so forward to 
come out to meet him, for he had vowed to sacrifice her to 

S H 
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God. However/’ he adds, this action that was to be- 
fall her was not ungrateful to her, since she was to die 
upon occasion of her father's victory, and the liberty of 
lier fellow-citizens. She only desired her father to give 
her leave for two months to bewail her youth with her 
countrywomen ; and then she consented, that, at the end 
of the fore-mentioned time, he might do with her agree- 
ably to his vow. Accordingly, when that time was over, 
he sacrificed his daughter as a burnt-ofFcring ; presenting 
such an oblation as was neither conformable to the law 
nor acceptable to God ; not weighing with himself what 
opinion the hearers would have of such a practice.”* 

In fact, the current of Jewish antiejuity is decidedly in 
favour of the hypothesis which rej)rescnts this young wo- 
man as yielding up her life to accomplish the object of her 
father’s superstition ; and if such sacrifices had not occa- 
sionally taken place, it is not easy to conjecture whence 
the belief of Hebrew authors could have originated, or on 
wliat ground it could have been so long maintained. The 
principal objections urged by modern writers against the 
conclusion that Jeplithah's daughter wms actually sacri- 
ficed, are drawn from the spirit of the Mosaical law, which 
positively prohibited all such immolations, and even de- 
scribed them as being most offensive in the sight of the 
Lord. The son of Gilcatl is esteemed by them as an en- 
lightened man and a saint, who must consequently have 
understood the naturi? of the ritual economy under which 


* V) It/ tm /utyt^ii rov xetrifd.tfA<pir9 'tjjp rjjy v^rav- 

rr^Ttv <r^ouhv\i rriv i}vyct'r*.oa- Kcc^tiPOfirai yoto avTtjv tm fitsy Kai}vri<r^ ro, rti di <rn 
o'jyJ^.r,iTtifjLVi9'i ivK ir'dsjf krtt \tKr, rou xeti iXiuh^icf. reuv ^roXtruiv 

:'04A‘vv. di live fjt,r,va.( iurr, •rntQair^ovrei ro f^iroc, raiv TtfAiTwy 

\H9rr,TCc^ 'r^ri nrcuiv r« xctnra rtjv truy^iuonfas ii x«Ta ‘raw 

• 5 rf«f/^ ':;aivov airat rat/Tcv hOJovru i^vtracf t»jv iraida uXoKavreoffWt ovri vey-t- 

fiuv ''uri Tw (ditu xi^ufinrf4,t)>n\> futruay icriTiXayv.— /Vrtv. Joseph, Anilq, Jud, 

lib. V. c. 7. ' 
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his people was placed ; and who, as bo put hi.s tPUSt in 
Jehovah, the Lord of hosts, and looked only to his assist- 
ance for success in the arduous contest in which he was 
about to be engaged, can hardly be supposed to have in- 
sulted the Divine purity by vowing to offer upon the altar 
a human victim. 

But those who reason in this manner forget the religi- 
ous character of the Hebrew people, at the very period 
when Jephthah ruled. The Scriptures inform us that 
they had not only forsaken Jehovah, and refused to serve 
him ; but, moreover, tliat they had adopted the gods of 
Syria, and the gods of Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and 
the gods of the children of Ammon, and the gods of the 
Philistines. Now the chief god of the children of Ammon 
was Moloch ; that horrible idol to whom the Hebrews are 
known to have offered up their sons and their daughters 
in the valley of Hinnom : and there is no reason to doubt, 
that the worship, which so often disgraced the chosen peo- 
ple at a later era, was sometimes practised in the days of 
the judges. It is perfectly manifest, too, that the Israel- 
ites were at all times disposed to ingraft upon their own 
divine ritual, the usages of the barbarian idolaters among 
wliom they dwelt : and the tribes who had their inheri- 
tance beyond Jordan, by being farther removed from the 
seat of the national religion, were still more apt to be in- 
fected by the gross superstition of their neighbours. Jeph- 
thab, at the bead of bis freebooters, spent the greater part 
of his time on the borders of Ammon and of Moab; and the 
land of Tob, as it was situated beyond the confines of Israel, 
must have presented to the Gileadite a species of religi- 
ous service which had very little resemblance to the more 
gentle ordinances of his native church.* Besides, the wor- 


AVells’ Gcograpliy of the Old Testament, vol. ii. p. TiO. 
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ship of Moloch was now general even among the Hebrews, 
who, as usual, endeavoured to combine it with the adora- 
tion of Jehovah ; on which account, in weighing the mo- 
tives, and determining the purpose of the Jewish com- 
mander, wc must view his conduct with a reference to the 
actual state of religion in his own times, and not as com- 
pared with the true import of the Divine law, with which 
it is but too probable he w^as very little acquainted.* 

It is maintained, by those who arc unwilling to believe 
that Jephthah could imbrue his hands in the blood of his 
own child, that he merely devoted her to perpetual vir- 
ginity, and gave her up to the high priest as a servant in 
the tabernacle. That women were employed in certain 
duties connected with the symbol of the Divine Presence, 
will not be denied by any one who has read with attention 
the books of Exodus and Numbers, as wxll as the first 
book of Samuel ; but it is nowhere said, that these females 
WTre bound to celibacy, or that the period of their minis- 
try among the priesthood was unlimited. Put admitting, 
what has never yet been proved, that celibacy had al- 
ready become a religious qualification in the women who 
embroidered the curtains, or washed tlie linen of the sanc- 
tuary, there remains the same difficulty as to the legal 


• Jephthah, who hatl early been driven from his home, and had grown up 
to manhood among banditti in the land of Toh, might not know much of the 
laws of iUoscs, and probably was but a bad lawyer, and just as bad a theo- 
logian. The neighbouring nations used human sacrifices; and possibly, 
therefore, Jephthah, when he made the vow, may have thought of being met, 
not merely by a beast, but )»y a slave, whom, of course, he would sacrifice 
after the heathen fashion. His daughter, too, was heroic enough to fulfil it 
on her part ; requesting only two months respite for the romantic purpose of 
going with her companions into lonely dales, there to lament that she must 
die a virgin. Then, after two months absence, this hapless maid, who, cither 
from ambition or superstition, was a willing victim to her father’s inconsi- 
derate ’ ow, actually returned ; and Jephthah, it is said, did with hrr as he 
had vowed ; which cannot well mean any thing else than that he put her to 
death.— A/ic/iac/fi* Commentaries Jn (he Laws of Mosesy art. 140. 
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right of Jephthah to condemn his daughter for life to a 
servitude which she disliked, as there is to the hypo- 
thesis that his superstition carried him to the still more 
revolting cruelty of shortening her days. Viewed in the 
light supplied to us by the law of Moses, the conduct of 
Jephthah in either case must appear totally devoid of all 
countenance and authority ; and as it is acknowledged by 
his defenders that he committed the smaller crime against 
the spirit of God's precepts, there is room left to suspect 
that he was capable of perpetrating the greater. Those, 
therefore, who rest their conclusions on the respect which 
Jeplithah may be supposed to have entertained for the 
law of God, have assumed a false ground. The habits of 
his whole life were alienated from the religion of his coun- 
try ; and are, when considered simply in connection with 
his professional pursuits and associations, much more fa- 
vourable to the hypothesis, that he bound liimself before 
God to offer a sacrifice after the manner of tlie Ammonites. 

But without dwelling any longer on the fact that his 
conduct wfis equally inconsistent with the law of Moses, 
whether he devoted his daughter to death or to perpetual 
virginity, I take the liberty to remark, that there is no 
proof of there ever having been vestals employed in the ser- 
vice of Jehovah cither at the tabernacle or in the temple. 
The opinion of Dr Hales, therefore, founded on the occur- 
rence mentioned in the thirty-first chapter of the book of 
Numbers, has no weight whatever. In the division of the 
booty taken in the first Midianitish war, a certain projxir- 
tion was set apart for the uses of religion, and the support 
of the priesthood. “ And the Lord's tribute of the sheep 
was six hundretl and threescore and fifteen. And the 
beeves were thirty and six thousand, of wliich the Lord's 
tribute was threescore and twelve. And the asses were 
thirty thousand and hvc hundred, of which the Lord’s 
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tribute was threescore and one. And the persons were 
sixteen thousand^ of which the Lord's tribute was thirty 
and two persons.”* 

This portion of the spoil, the sheep, the beeves, the 
asses, and the young women, was given unto the Le- 
vites which kept the charge of the tabernacle of the 
Lord but there is not the slightest hint afforded, that the 
Midianitish maidens were to be consecrated to a holy ser- 
vice, and bound to continue for ever in a state of celibacy. 
In what way the Levites employed their share of the hu- 
man booty we are nowhere distinctly informed ; but we 
may be satisfied, in the first place, that if a class of females, 
similar to the vestals at Rome, had been thought necessary 
for conducting the service of Jehovah, special instructions 
would have been given relative to their institution ; and, 
secondly, that the stated number would have been selected 
from the daughters of Israel, and not from the idolatrous 
bands of the captive Midianites. 

Had Jephthah devoted his daughter to the Lord as a 
holy virgin, he must have delivered her up to the high 
priest who presided over sacred things at Shiloh ; the place 
where the ark of the covenant was at that time stationed. 
But Shiloh was in the tribe of Ephraim, about ten or 
twelve miles from Noapolis or Siehem ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that Jephthah, so far from being on good terms 
with the Ephrairnites, declined to ask their assistance in 
the war against Ammon, and even directed his arms 
against them immediately upon his return from the battle 
of Mizpeh. The men of Ephraim, offended at the slight })ut 
upon them by this commander, threatened to burn his house 
over his head with lire.*}* Jephthah attempted to excuse 


Numbers \xxi. :t7, 3U, 40. Hales, vol. ii. p. .‘HtJ. 


•j* Judjts xii. 1. 
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himself ; but finding that his apology was rejected, he ga- 
thered his confederates together, seized the passes of Jor- 
dan, and slew of the Ephraimites not fewer than forty-two 
thousand men.* 

This civil broil succeeded almost immediately to the 
campaign in which the maid of Gilead was devoted ; and 
must have placed an insuperable bar in the way to any ar- 
rangement with the priest of Shiloh for receiving her into 
his establishment as a consecrated virgin, supposing tliis 
to have been her destination. It is not to be conceived 
that the high priest could have any concern in an offering 
made for a victory in which the tribe amongst whom he 
dwelt had not only had no share, but of which they had 
even been purposely excluded from all the honour and ad- 
vantage; and it is not more probable that Jephthah would 
surrender his child to the service of a peojile whom he 
so lightly esteemed, and whose numbers he had so recently 
diminished with the edge of the sword.”]- 

This view of the case invalidates, at the same time, one 
of the principal objections to the actual immolation of tlie 
young woman on an altar. It is said, that the high priest 
would not himself have performed such an office, nor even 
permitted it to be performed by any other person at the 
usual place of the Divine solemnities. But the supposi- 
tion on which we are now proceeding removes this diffi- 
culty. Jephthah, it is to be feared, did not seek the in- 
tervention of God’s minister. Like Abraham, he himself 
probably stretched forth his hand to slay his child : and al- 
though, under the law, such an act on his part was gross- 
ly irregular, as well horribly inhuman, there is yet no 
doubt that such violations of the rule laid down bv ]\Ioses 


• Judges xii. — fl. 
haws o.‘‘ Moses, vol. ii. arl. etu. 


•j* See Michaelis^ Commentaries on ilic 
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were of very frequent occurrence. We find that Gideon, 
who was no priest, was permitted to offer a burnt-offering 
on an altar which he had erected for the special purpose ; 
and other instances may be collected from the sacred 
pages, particularly at the time when every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.* 


* If .Tephthah was bound to offer his daughter, who should be employed 
in that work ? Should the priests ? But their business was rather to per- 
suade and deter him from what he had imprudently vowed. Should the ma- 
gistrates ? But they could not be ignorant that God had forbidden such 
sacrifices. Should Jephthah himself? But this would have argued him as 
void of common sense as of natural affection \-^Pairick's Commentary on 
Judges xL 39. 

To avoid prolixity, I have refrained from giving the opinions of many wri- 
ters whose names are familiarly connected with the question of Jephthah *s 
vow. Lightfoot, for instance, has taken a side in this controversy, and 
writes as follows 

“ His vow concerning his daughter, may be scanned in these particulars. 
I. That his vow, in general, was of persons; for, 1st, He voweth whatsoever 
should come out of the doors of his house ; 2. Wliatsocver should come to 
meet him : now it is not likely nor proper to understand this of sheep and 
bullocks ; for who can think of their coming out of his house, much less of 
their coming to meet him. 3. How poor a business was it to vow to sacri- 
fice a bullock or sheep for such a victory ? Therefore his vow rclateth to 
persons, and so might it be translatctl, coineth forth. TI. \V’'hat 

would he do with his vowed person? Make him a Nazaritc? He might 
vow the thing, but the performance lay upon the person's own hand. De- 
dicate him to the sanctuary ? ^^'hy he might not serve there, as not being 

a Levite. IScquester him from the world ? He might indeed imprison him, 
but otherwise the sequestering from the world lay upon the person's own 
hand still. Suppose one of his married maid-servants or man-servants, or 
hia own wife, had met him first, wdiat w'ould he have done with any of 
them ? Therefore I am er.forcc<l, by the weighing of these aid other cir- 
cumstances in the text, to hold with them that hold he sacrificed his daugh- 
ter indeed, though I have been once of another mind. And it seemeth that 
this was a part of the corruption of those times, and was but, ma/a/o tiom'nCy 
a sacrifice to 3IoIoch the god of the Amorites, against whom lie was now to 
fight when he maketh tnis vow,-^Ligh1Jhoi's Chromck. Works^ vol. i. p. T)!, 
fol. edit. 

John Edwards held a similar opinion on this litigated point. Speaking of 
Jephthah, he remarks, that “■ He should have considered that an unlaw tnl 
thing cannot possibly be made lawful by the interposition of i. vow ; >ea, 
that it is a double sin to act unlawfully by virtue of a vow, for there is not 
oniy the sinful vow, Ibut the sinful act that follow's it. But so blind and 
partial is good men's zeal sometimes, that they arc not in a capacity to at- 
tend to, at least not to regulate themselves by the most rational principles 
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Considerable stress has been laid on the expression used 
by the devoted maiden, when she craved of her father a 
short respite from her fate. She entreated that she might be 


that are offered them. This was the lot of our unhappy prince and war- 
rior ; he had conquered the Ammonites, but could not vanquish his own er- 
roneous conceptions, his mistaken zeal, his misguided conscience. He knew 
that the law forbade human sacrifices, but he was so deluded as to believe 
that the religion of a vow superseded that prohibition. Wherefore he goes 
on perversely in the prosecution of his rash oath, and commands the poor re- 
prieved virgin to be brought to the altar, and there to be offered up a burnt- 
offering to the Lord. Lest he should violate his sacred promise to God, 
he puts off the nature and pity of a man. To make good his single vow, 
he disregarded all the other obligations of reason and religion. Such, such 
is the impetuous force of a misf^uidi^d mind^ a disordered zeal.”— .<4 Farther 
Enquiry into several Remarkable Texts of the Old and New Testament. By 
John Edwards^ B. D, 

The reader may be amused with the following list of combatants, who, at 
different times, have taken their place in this arena. I shall begin with those 
who believe that Jephthah’s daughter was doomed only to the service of the 
tabernacle, or, at most, to a life of seclusion. There are, on this side, the 
Rabbis Kimchi and Maimonides, Arias Montanus, Pagninus, Vatablus, 
Estius, Junius, Lodovicus de Dieu, Pool, Broughton, Perkins, Drusius, 
Orotius, Leclerc, Patrick, Heinsius, Selden, Saurin, Hales, and Gleig. But 
the adherents of the opposite opinion muster equally strong, at least in point 
of number. Josephus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Luther, Peter Martyr, Salianus, Serarius, Menochius, 
Ludovicus Cappellus, Lightfoot, Edwards, Jurieu, Michaelis, Jennings, and 
Burder. On a question where such nam^s are opposed to one another, we 
must allow, that adhne sub jndicc llsest. 

1 have taken no notice in the text, of the resemblance which the history 
of Jephthah’s daughter bears to that of Iphigenia the daughter of Agamem- 
non. L. Cappellus is of opinion that the latter was borrowed from the for- 
mer, and even that the Grecian maid obtained her name from the Hebrew 
judgo, quasi Jephthigenia The similarity is no doubt striking, 

bui. we have no reason to belic\c that it is more than accidental. It is at the 
same time amusing, to find the heathen poet no less anxious than the Christian 
divine, to save the reputation of the father from the stain of innocent blood. 
Flentibus ante aram stetit Iphigenia ministris, 

Flexa Dea cst, nubcmque oculis objccit, et inter 
Officio m turb^inique sacri, vocesque precan turn, 

Supposita fertur mutasse Mycenida cerva. 

Ergo ubi, qua dicent lenita est ctedc Diana 
Et pariter Phojbe'*, pariter mans ira rccessit. 

^ Ovid xii. 31— 3G. 

A story whicli, in some pariiculars, reminds us of Jephthah’s vow, is 
mentioned by Servius in his commentary on the third book of the >Eneid. 
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allowed to go into the mountains, and there, in the society 
of her companions, to bewail her virginity. It has been 
remarked, that if she had had before her eyes so frightful 
a death as we imagine, she would not have confined her 
regret to the mere circumstance of dying unmarried. 
But we may observe that the Jewish writers do not attach 
any importance to this supposed distinction. Josephus 
merely notices her request, as connected with the desire to 
prepare for an untimely end, to bewail her youths or, in 
other words, to lament the hard destiny of being cut off 
in the midst of her days.* 

If we turn to the Hebrew, and consider with attention 
the derivation of the word we shall probably find, 
that the common translation does not convey the precise 
thought which passed through the mind of the inspired 
penman. The root bna does not indeed occur as a verb 
in that language, but in the Arabic it signifies to sever, to 
cut off, to separate, or to remove. If used as a noun, bna 
would denote the act of severing or cutting off; and bma, 
on the same principle, must mean the condltkm or state of 
being cut oft* or severed ; or, according to a very usual ac- 
commodation of human speech, the thing or person that 
is cut oft* or severed. Hence wc find, that bmn signifies a 
shoot or sucker of the palm-tree ready to be severed from 
its parent stock, and to bear fruit of itself ; and it Is in 


When Idomcneus the king of Crete, and a descendant of Deucalion, nas .» 
hia return home from the war of Troy, he was overtaken hy a violent storm 
during which he vowed to offer to the gods the object that should first meet hin 
when he landed. It happened that his only son was the first to meet him 
whom, as he was bound by his oath, he proceeded to offer as i. sacrifice 
There is doubt whether he actually perpetrated the crime; but us a pesti- 
lence aros** soon after, which was ascribed to the wicked act or purpose of their 
kinf;, the < ’retans expelled him from the government. 

• h iu§ ftnfas ro rm •xoAtruv a-ro- 

Tftf .iutiq, lib. v, c. 7. 
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agreement with this analogy, that a young marriageable fe- 
male was denominated bina or rrb^na, who, to use the words 
of Parkhurst, being separated from her mother^ may now 
hear Jruit of her own,* 

This Hebrew term, it is therefore perfectly clear, de- 
notes, in general, the state of being cut off or separated, 
or the thing which is cut oft* or separated. It signifies a 
virgin or marriageable woman only in a secondary or figu- 
rative meaning ; the radical idea being that of cutting off, 
as the twig was cut oft* from the tree to be planted in a 
separate place. The word accordingly, which was 

used by Jephthah*s daughter, would literally signify my 
cutting off ; or the state that awaited her in consequence 
of her father’s vow, whether it were death or perpetual 
exclusion from the world. Nor is there any insuperable 
difficulty in the different form of the same word which occurs 
in the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth verses. In the first, 
it is unquestionably in the singular number ; being the par- 
ticipial noun bnna, and the possessive pronominal affix ' sub- 
joined to it. In the other, also, it ought probably to be 
w ritten nbnnn ; which would denote her cutting off or separa- 
tion, and would thereby at once accord better with the sense 
and with the context, than the ambiguous form n'b-^na. To 
prove that there is ground for this criticism, it is only ne- 
cessary to remark, that, in the very same verses, one word 
is spelled two dift'erent ways, -myi, and only one of 

which can be right. Indeed, a very learned commentator 
marks the latter as an obvious mistake in orthography ; 
intimating, at the same time, that the error had been de- 
tected and exposed by several writers before his day.-f- 

If there be any soundness in the opinions now stated. 


• Parkhursi's Hcb. lipxicon, ai d Buxtorf. Ijcx. Chald. and Syriac, 
t See lioubigant Notu2 Critical in Judicum librum cap. xi. 
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we shall at least get rid of the ridiculous commentaries 
which have been so long copied by one author from an- 
other, on the import of the word virginity as used by the 
daughter of Jephthah. The French writer Jurieu, for 
example, who entertains no doubt in regard to her actual 
immolation, loses all patience when he comes to consider 
the wailings of the damsel. She desired,” says he, ‘‘ two 
months to bewail her virginity ; but what occasion was 
there for her bewailing her virginity, if she was to keep it 
for ever !’’* There are authors, too, of greater name 
than the compiler of the Critical History, who have made 
observations on this narrative, neither more learned nor 
more decorous. Even Lcclerc condescends to repeat the 
trifles of his predecessors ; and Grotius, as well as Bishop 
Patrick, saw perfect reason to be satisfied that the tears 
of Jephthah’s daughter were all shed for the loss of chil- 
dren which she never had, and for the privation of a ma- 
trimonial society which she never enjoyed. The ancients, 
on the contrary, both Jews and Christians, believed that 
the young woman was really offered up as a burnt-offering ; 
and their argumcnt.s, connected with the direct and obvi- 
ous bearing of the sacred narrative, appear to me more 
conclusive than those of modern commeniators.*f* 


• Jurieu’s History of the Doctrines and Worsliip of the (..’hurcli, vol. i. 
p, Sid ft, 

•f- Sic Jephtae ilia (historia) filiam quaiu habuit unicaui, teuierarii voti 
(sed quod irrevocabilc iiUellcxit ex lege LtTif. j i vU. 2fh) religionc post pur- 
tam dc Amraonitis victoriani, offerentis holot^aiisto, ,)ud. xi. .‘11, «Vi‘. Quod 
docent forma voti, objectuni cjusdctn, executio respondens voto, Patris lilia-- 
que cum facta turn verba, statutuin in Israelc pro annuo phinctu, vel annuo 
cckhrationr Virginia, et circumstantiaj ali;c texlus : Pr.Tter consensum om- 
nium versionum antiquarum, FI. Josephi, llebncorum veteruni, Patrum, 
Kniditoruni. — Fred. Spunhrmii itrevh Introdiiciio ad Hist. Sj<'rnm^ p. (»1* 

Edit. Ii}y4. 

Grotius admits, “ Imniolatam ctiam ab .hphthc filiani inniti rrnlidere 
Hebneorum Christianorumquc : sed id dc hominc eiijus lidcs pradicator, 
Hcb. xii .32, mihi credibilc non viu^Annotata ad Librutn Judicnm cap, xi. 
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I have already alluded to the bloody contest which en- 
sued between Jephthah and the Ephraimites, immediately 
after his return from the war with the children of Ammon. 
It is remarkable that a similar misunderstanding took 
place when Gideon, a great many years before the period 
at which we have now arrived, subdued the Midianites 
and slew their kings. Ephraim seems never to have 
perceived that his assistance could be of any use until 
after the occasion for taking the field had passed entirely by, 
and the enemy were completely routed ; and then he mur- 
mured against the deliverer of Israel, merely because his 
people were deprived of their share of the honour and 
the spoils, which, in those days, usually rewarded a suc- 
cessful battle. Gideon flattered their pride, and induced 
them to remain quiet ‘‘And he said unto them, what 
have I now done in comparison of you ? Is not the gleaning 
of the grapes of Ephraim better than the vintage of Abi- 
ezer. God hath delivered into your hands the princes of 
Midian, Orel) and Zeeb ; and what was I able to do in 
comparison of you ? Then was their anger abated to- 
wards him when he had said that.’’* 

Jephthah, unwilling to come to blows with them, at- 
tempted in like manner to soothe their minds ; but their 
wrath, so far from being pacified, sought vent in the most 
opprobrious and insulting language. “ Ye Gileadites, 
said they, are fugitives of Ephraim among the Ephraim- 
ites, and among the Manassites.” The victorious com- 
mander, little accustomed to restrain his indignation or to 
value human life, resolved to inflict upon his querulous 
neighbours a signal chastisement. He gathered the men 
of Gilead together, and smote Ephraim in the field of 
battle ; and having previously seized the passes of Jordan, 


Judges viii. 1, 2, 3. 
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he deprived his beaten adversaries of all means of retreat 
into their own land. And it was so, that when those Eph* 
raimites which were escaped said, Let me go over ; that 
the men of Gilead said unto him, Art thou an Ephraim- 
ite ? If he said nay, then said tlicy unto him, say now 
Shibboleth ; and he said Sibboleth, for he could not 
frame to pronounce it right. Then they took him and 
slew him at the passages of Jordan ; and there fell at that 
time of the Eph raimites forty and two thousand.* 

After the demise of Jephthah, who governed Israel six 
years, the administration of aflFairs was entrusted to Ibzan, 
a Bethlehemite. Some Jewish authors have imajxined 
that this ruler of Israel must have been Boaz, the hus- 
band of Ruth, and father of Obed ; but, to be satisfied 
that there is not the smallest ground for such an opinion, 
it is only necessary to recollect how many years, not less 
than three hundred, had elapsed since his mother Rahab 
was received into the congregation of the Hebrews. Of 
Ibzan^ the sacred historian had nothing farther to record 
than that he was the parent of thirty sons and of as many 
daughters ; whence wc may conclude, that the victories 
of Gideon and Jephthah had secured to their country a 
peace so solid and lasting, that there was no need to have 
recourse to arms during the government of three successive 
judges-t 

Elon succeeded this peaceful ruler, and seems to have 
discharged the duties of a supreme magistrate on tlie 
same prudent and unostentatious maxims. The reader 
of Scripture can have his curiosity gratified to no fuller 
extent tlmn to learn, that the successor of Ibzan judged 


• Shibboleth signifies tenters ; and when the EphrainiHe said. A / ^nepnss 
over^ tliey desired him to add water, which he could not pronounce without 
detection. 

f Judges xii. .■», f». 
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Israel ten years, and was at length buried in Aijalon, in 
the country of Zebulun.* 

During the eight years which follow the time of Elon, 
the affairs of the Hebrew commonwealth were directed 
by Abdon, the son of Hillel, a Pirathonitc. Like his 
predecessor Ibzan, this judge was more remarkable for 
his domestic magnificence, than for his public conduct. 
He had forty sons and thirty nephews, that rode on three- 
score and ten ass-colts; and when his days on earth were 
concluded, he was buried with suitable dignity at Pira- 
thon, in the land of Ephraim, in the mount of the Ama- 
lekites. 

After so long a period of rest and prosperity we are 
prepared to hear that the people of God were become as 
bad as such blessings were usually found to render them ; 
forgetful of religions duties, and utter despisers of all 
moral obligation. The annalist, accordingly, relates that 
the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the 
Lord, and the Lord delivered them into the hands of the 
Philistines forty years.*^*}- 

The deliverer whom Providence next raised up to re- 
dress the grievances of the elect people is, in many res- 
pects, the most extraordinary personage that appears in 


* Judges xii. 11, 12. In the first book of the Chronica of Eusebius, 
there is a singular note relative to Elon. Post Ebeson (Ibzan) in libro Ju- 
dicorum fertur Judex Aelon rexisse populum annos x. qui non habeturapud 
Ixx. Now it is worthy of being remarked, that none of those who have 
made the most minute and careful inquiries into thw matter, have found a 
single copy of the Septuagint which does not agree with the Hebrew in men- 
tioning Elon. And Eusebius himself, in the tenth book of his Evangelical 
Pneparations, has inserted this Zebiilunite in the list of the judges. *F.irurm 
rthm, trn ft. A^tfttXiXn irn 7'. QuXa, Ky*. Aftfcavtrat^ ifj. 

irn trtj A Xuy. irtf, i. Afterwards, Gideon ruled forty 

years ; Abimelech, three years ; Thola, three and twenty ; Jair, two and 
twenty ; the Ammonites, cightf en ; Jephthah, six ; Ibzan, seven ; Elon, 
ten. — Easch. Vrap. Evan, hh, x. cap. 14. 

*j* Judges xiii. 1. 
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the ancient Scriptures. His character presents more 
points wliicli it is almost impossible to reconcile with the 
notion of a theocratic government and of a divine com- 
mission, than any Hebrew ruler, either before or after 
him. In no other instance do we find it so difficult to 
trace an affinity between the action and the motive, be- 
tween the private conduct and the official authority. The 
sceptic, accordingly, has usually fixed on Samson as an 
object on whom he might pour the fullest torrent of 
abuse and ridicule ; and through whom he might attack 
the most effectually the truth of religion and the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament : while the believer, on tlie 
other hand, making too little allowance for the rudeness 
of antiquity and the influence of external circumstances 
on the human character, has, on some occasions, conducted 
his defence with so much want of skill, as to give addi- 
tional strength to the cause of the enemy. 

As all the actions of this Herculean judge wxtc super- 
natural, the narrative of his life commences with a njiracle. 
His mother, more desirous perhaps to gratify her natural 
wish for children, than to obtain from heaven a champion 
to protect the riglits of her people, was assiduous in her 
prayers for a son. An angel was sent to announce to 
her that her supplications were heard ; and that in due 
time she should become the parent of one who was des- 
tined to deliver Israel out of the hands of the Philistines. 

Now therefore beware, I pray thee,’' said the celestial 
messenger, and drink not wine nor strong drink, and 
take not any unclean thing : for lo, thou shalt conceive 
and bear a son ; and no razor shall come on his head ; for 
the child shall be a Nazarite unto God from tlie womb.”* 


• «Tiulgc$ xiii. 3, 4, r». 
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The father of Samson was named Manoah, a member of 
the family of Dan, and an inhabitant of Zorah, a small town 
belonging to his tribe. Hearing from his wife the pleasant 
news that his household was about to be increased, he en- 
treated the Lortl to send again the same angel, in order to 
repeat in his own presence the assurance of progeny. His 
prayer was granted, and the vision was once more com- 
municated to both the parents ; upon which, a scene, not 
unlike that which occurred in the case of Gideon, took 
place, and fully established the faith of the pious couple.^ 

Manoah took a kid with a meat-olfering, and offered 
upon a rock unto the Lord : and the angel did wondrous- 
ly ; and Manoah and his wife looked on. For it came to 
pass, when the flame went up toward heaven from off the 
altar, that the angel of the Lord ascended in the flame of 
the altar : and IManoah and his wife looked on it, and fell 
on their faces to the ground.’’'*!* The terror usual on such 
occasions seized the hccart of the Danite ; and he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ we shall surely die, because wc have seen God 
But his wife, already more familiar with the a[)parition, 
and convinced that the message was one of [)eace and fa- 
vour, s(3()thed his apprehensions. If the Ia)rd were 


* .Josc-plius iKirniU's that ^Manoah was jealous ot his wife, aiul was, on 
that iucouni, not a littk* unt*a'sy at the rcpcatctl wliirli ^lle received 

from the yoiini!; mnn.” ““ Now the wife informed lior husband when he 
came home of u lu.t ihc angel hud said, and shewcvl so great an admiration of 
the beauty ami l;ii!r. ss of tl.e young man that bad appeared to her, that her 
husband was astonislied. and out of himself for jealousy and such suspicions as 
are excited hy that passion. Uut she 'v\as desirous to have her husband’s 
unreasonable sorrow taken away ; accordingly she entreated (iod to send the 
angel agaiti, that he might be seen by her husband. So the angel came 
again by the favour of (iod, while they were in the suburbs, and appeared 
to her when she was alone without her hasbaiid. She desired the angel to 
stay so long till she might bring her husband ; and that rtaiuost being grant- 
ed, she goes to call IManoab. When he saw the angel, he w'as not yet free 
from su. pieioij, Ac . — Ji icisr ininiNith\s-y JVhistou'.'^ 7VuM.vAin'o«, book v. c. d. 
+ .ludgcs xiii, 1?), *20, 21. 

2 i 
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pleased to kill us,” she replied, ‘‘ he would not have re- 
ceived a burnt-ofTering and a meat-off*ering at our hands ; 
neither would he have shewed us all these things ; nor 
would, as at this time, have told us such things as these.”* 
There is no small obscurity in the works of chrono- 
logers with regard to the time when Samson was born ; 
whether we wish to fix that period with relation to the 
age of the world, as Usher has done, or merely with re- 
spect to the succession of the other judges, as it has been 
attempted by Marsham. The former of these writers 
places the birth of the son of Manoah in the two thou- 
sandth eight hundredth and forty-ninth year from the 
creation ; and maintains, on the ground of his g€?ncral sys- 
tem, that the year just specified must have coincidetl with 
the first of the Philistine servitude. ‘‘It appears,*’ says 
he, ‘‘ from the thirteenth chapter of Judges, that he was 
conceived after the forty years of the opj)ression were 
begun ; and we are expressly informed, in the fifteenth 
chapter of the same book, that he avenged Israel twenty 
years in the days of the Philistines : whence it follows that 
we must not date tlu* luitivity of Samson at a later pe- 


• Judges xiii. 23- I have already alluded t the upinion so very geiiftal 
in all antiquity, sacred and profane, that ilie s ght of a supernaturul l)oing 
was to be iniiiiediately followed by death. Th following example of this 
feeling among gods and men is well known to tl e classical reader ; and as it 
illustrates the portion of ancient Scri])ture now nder consideration, lie may 
not be displeased to see it quoted from his favourite Homer:—- 

Ilavrif h' OuXvfj.Tct^ Kairyi>JoiJ,iv avnowvrtf 
T»!(r3i /va (jlt, r< fAtra. 

uuri ret •Jruvna.i^ a<rcr« ht xifrx 
rtivo/4'V» i-rivy/tf”! «5 ti tiki (atiTt.o* 

Ei 5’ A;^<Ai£/f iu rxvrx iK^ivTiTa^ o/x^nsy 

Aiifffr’ i-rn^y irt xiv ns iyxpnftov ^pas 

£j» xO.ifAv. Xx>.%'rci tpec^ynt. 

Iliad. lib. xx. v. 

This is one of the passages in the great original, of which Foim has ( n~ 
lirely mistaken the meaning. — See trunalatiou oj' Mud. Dackr., and the tourtl 
yoluuieof Sanriii\ IJincnttrsfa^ 24. 
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riod, unless we arc determined to make him a judge be- 
fore he was eighteen years of age.’’* 

This reasoning is abundantly satisfactory so far as it 
respects the relative position of Samson's birth, viewed in 
reference to the commencement of the Philistine domination. 
But if it be examined as it bears upon the great questions 
of universal history and chronology, the conclusion which 
the archbishop draws from it will be found to labour un- 
der very weighty objections. The reader will admit, with- 
out hesitation, that Samson was horn about the beginning 
of the sixth servitude ; but if he has studied with atten- 
tion the history of ancient nations, he will refuse to accede 
to the opinion of the learned prelate, that the deliverer of 
Israel first saw the light in the two thousand eight hundred 
and forty-ninth year of the world. 

Sir John Marsham, on the other hand, asserts, that the 
sixth servitude was contemporaneous with the fifth; and 
that, while the eastern tribes were engaged in war with 
the Ammonites, or quietly submitted to their oppression, 
the western tribes were in subjection to the Philistines 
along all tlieir borders. Duac istae servitutes non erant ut 
quatuor priores, tempore diversje et successivae, sed con- 
teinporaneae : coeperunt ainbae simul, non desierunt ; ob 
multiplicatain idolatriain duplicata est penna, et ab utro- 
que latere innnittitur hostis. Tradidit eos in viamis PhU 
ct in nuuius jilioruin Ammon ; et detriverunt et op-- 
prcsserunt fillos Isi'acl in ipso (eodem) anno octodechn an- 


• A. 31. 2840. Samson, Nazaraeus, iiti Angelas prsedixerat, Zone na- 
tus est. Cum cnim post cceptos annos 40 oppressionis Pliilistteorum con- 
ceptum ilium fiiisse constet • et ipsuni viginti annis vindicasse Israelem in 
diebus Philist.'corum (cap. \v. v. 20.) expresse doceamur ; ultra hoc tempus 
nativitatem ejus non esse deferendani apparet, nisi ante 18 aetatis sue annum, 
Vindi is eum oificium sui>;...pi8se statuerimus.— (’’v/i. Annaks Vet, et AV\ 
Tt'st. p. 20. 
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nos, Uno codcmque anno Ainmonitae ab oricntc, Philis- 
ta‘i ab occidente, quasi focderati, invascrunt Israolitas: 
non uno anno expulsi sunt : dominati sunt Aininonita' an- 
nos 18, Philista?! autcni 40.* 

According to this liypotlicsis, the forty years of the 
Philistine oppression did not terminate till Samuel g;uned 
his celebrated victory at Ebene/er. Samson must there- 
fore have been born about tlie time of Gideon ; for 
Samuel, who was certainly younger than the son of Ma- 
noali, began to judge/* says this author, “ in the last year 
of Elon the Zebulonite, and was contemporary with Abdon 
of Ephraim.'” If Sir John Marsham was right in his con- 
jecture, we must believe that there were among the He- 
brews four judges at one period, namely, Abdon, Samuel, 
Samson, and Eli; and, moreover, that they all exercised the 
government when the Philistines were lords of the coun- 
try. Such a conclusion, as it has no siip])()rt from fact, so 
does it appear to be at utter variance w ith histoi icril pro- 
bability. Besides, it is clearly inconsistent with thi‘ state 
ment of St Paul, who assures us, that, from tlu‘ division i.l 
the promised land to the days of Samuel, there intervened 
a })eriod of four hundred and fifty years- We caniK r 
therefore make our w'ay through this chronological lain 
rinth without assuming that the servitudes w ere successiviv 
and that none of the judges wire contemporary, excHpl 
Eli and Samson during a part of their administrations. 

But it is time to resume the tenor of our narratlvt*, ml 
to give some account of the character and exj)loits of the 
pow erful warrior w ho has just been named. 

The sacred text informs us that “ the spirit of tlie Jiortl 
l)egan to move him at times in the Camp-of-l)an, hetwem 


* .Intuiiu Miirsliunii Canon. Ctiron., p. ao7. 
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Zorali and Eslitaol.*’* In reference to this notice, the 
reader will remember that, when the Danites went out in 
search of a country to dwell in, six hundred of their num- 
ber, aj)})ointcd with weapons of war, proceeded from Zo- 
rah and Eshtaol, and went up and pitched in Kiriath- 
jearim in fludah ; ‘‘ wherefore,** adds the inspired author, 

they called that place Mahaneh-dan, the camp of Dan, 
unto this day.***!- In that wild and hilly region, Samson 
found the first opportunity to signalize his courage and 
uncommon strength against the enemies of his country ; 
and his personal achievements appear to have attached to 
his name such a degree of notoriety, as to render him an 
object of dislike and terror to the inhabitants of the Phi- 
listine border. This observation will be illustrated by the 
event which follows. 

To fulfil his destiny, and to avenge his people upon the 
Philistines, it came to pass that he fell in love with a 
young woman of that nation, who dwelt at Tiinnath in the 
tribe of Dan.j His parents, w ho did not know that this 
attacluiient Avas of the Lord,’’ objected to the union of 


• .liulgi’S xiii. !2r). 

•f* 'I'he ramp of Dan,” says Howell, was probably that place where 
the Danites Uiadc their encampment in their expedition and enterprise against 
Laish, .Judges xviii. 11. ; for it is iioi at all likely ilwit the Phili^tin{^s, who 
i\ad the Israelites at that ti\i)C entirely under their subjection, should suiter 
them to have any standing can p. And this, by the by. is a good argument 
that the story of 3Iicah, and t the Danites’ expedition, was transacted be 
fore Samson’s time, though tlie nnpilers of the lliblc have placed it after.” — 
flo’ti’cli's apud St({<k/i< sr. 

The cam}) of Dan is the sal with iMahaneh-dan, the former being only 
the latter expressed in Knglisb. It is so called from the Danites encamping 
here on their expedition to l^iiiish ; and it was situated near Kiriath-jearim 
in Judah — HW/.v’ vol. ii. chap. (I. p. JG4. 

Dr W'dls relates that both Eshtaol and Zorah were towns in the tribe 
of Dnn, whereof the latter lay on the frontiers of .Judah ; and for this rea- 
son Rehoboain, upon the re\a»lt of the ten tribes, seems to have kept this 
place, though lying in one of these tribes, and to have fortitied it for a bar- 
rier town on that side of tin kingdom of Judah : as he did also Aijalon, an- 
other town belonging to the same tribe. — JFc//a’ (.’/•()«•. of Old 7'csl vol. ii. 
chap. G. 

X It is improbably thought to be the same that is in .Joshua xv. 10. 
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their son with an idolater ; but finding him resolute in his 
purpose to have her to wife, they agreed to accompany 
him to Timnath to ask the damsel in marriage. And 
he went down and talked with the woman, and she pleas- 
ed Samson well.” 

The preliminaries being settled, the marriage was so- 
lemnized with feasting, which, according to the custom of 
those remote times, continued seven days. It was usual, 
on such occasions, for the bridegroom to invite a number 
of his relatives and friends, who were appointed to do 
the honours of the ceremony, and to discharge certain other 
offices which the Rabbis describe with more minuteness than 
delicacy. But the fame of Samson sup. plied him with at- 
tendants who appear not to have been of liis own choice ; 
for it came to pass, when the Philistines saw him, that 
they brought thirty companions to be with him ; and 
these, the Jews imagine, were sent, not so much with the 
view of paying a compliment to the stranger, as to he a 
guard over him lest he should make any disturbance.'^ 

It was customary in tliose days to entertain the guests at 
marriage-feasts, and exercise their wit by proposing enigmas 
or riddles. Samson complied in this re.spect with the practice 
of his country; promising, that, if any of the persons should 
bring forward a solution in the course of seven days, he 


called Timnah, and .Joshua xix. I.'C Tiinnatha. It was first assigned to tlic 
tribe of .Judah, and afterwards to the tribe of Dan. Hither it probably v as 
that Judah, the patriarch of tlte tribe of Judah, went up to his .sheep-shear- 
ers. Genesis xxviii. 12. — ITe/Av' (icofr. chap. vi. p. lUM, 

• Namepulum a sponso, sivecadibc ante, sivc viduo, sive uxori etiainnum 
Miperstiti conjuncto, lajte lauteejue crat celehrandum per diesa dedvictione mi- 
nimum septem, ubi virgo erat .spon.sa(exempIo vetustissinio sumpto, turn ex 
Jacobi et Rahclis nuptiis, cum ex Samsonis) per iriduuni minimum ubi vi- 
du-' sen vitiata ducebatur. Kpulum illud ejusque celebrationem La f if him 
nuptiahm appellitant. Adcoque hoc ex more exigi .solitum, ut rui plures 
apon^rc essent simiil deducenda', is singulis uxoribus singulas epulas per to- 
tidem dies celobrare, idijue la;ljssinic^ perfjuam pollucibiliter, et t im ab om- 
ni laborc vacans, u\m ab omnimodo solennis laditi® generi alio, (juod tortc 
genio tunc placcrc posset . — Srldmi Ilxor, Ehraic, lib. ii. c. U. 
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would reward his ingenuity with thirty sheets or under 
robes, and thirty change of garments. But, he added, 
if you cannot declare it unto me, then shall ye give me 
thirty sheets and thirty change of garments. 

The riddle which he put forth had an allusion to an 
event which took place in one of his iourneys to Timnath; 
when he slew a young lion, in the carcase of which he af- 
terwards found a swarm of bees, and a quantity of honey. 

Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
(fierce, or bitter,) came forth sweetness.'” By means of 
his wife, as every one knows, the Philistines solved the 
enigma ; saying, What is stronger than a lion, and what 
is sweeter than honey The observation of Samson is 
highly expressive of his disappointment and suspicion. If 
ye had not plowed with niy heifer, ye had not found out 
my riddle."” In addition to which, Josephus makes him 
exclaim, And what is more perfidious than a w'oman 

This slight incident called forth the powers with which 
Samson was endowed for the relief, or, at least, for the re- 
venge of his people. That he might be able to furnish 
the thirty robes, or sheets as they are called in our trans- 
lation, and the thirty change of garments, which he had 
pledged to his bridal associates, he went down to Askelon, 
one of their own cities, slew thirty men, stripped them of 
their apparel, and laid the bloody sj)oil at the feet of their 
countrymen. Displeased, too, at the conduct of his wife 
in the affair of the riddle, and perha})s not altogether 
without suspicion of her fidelity in other resjx'cts, he re- 
tired from the neighbourhood i>f Timnath. “ His anger 
was kindled, saith the Scripture, and he went up to his 
father'^s house upon which his wnfo w as given to his 
companion whom he had used as his friend. 


Jiulgcs xiv. 10 . ; anti Josephus’ Antiquities, book v. c. 0. 
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The desire of a commentator to say something new 
often leads the reader into difficulties wliich must other- 
wise have escaped observation. “ It may well be ques- 
tioned,” says Stackhouse, upon what occasion Samst)n 
could meet with thirty Philistines, all clothed in their new 
and best attire, even though we allow that he went with a 
disposition to pick a quarrel with them and slay them.” 
The good vicar of Becnham here takes it for granted, that 
the shirts and garments were to l^e iicza ; a circumstance 
which is not so much as alluded to in any stage of the 
compact between Samson and his paranymphs. According 
to our notions of such matters, indeed, it is not easy to con- 
ceive that men, on such an occasion, would eithei* give or 
take old clt)thes. But the ancients we re not so la.^tiilious : 
and we may discover from iUc impatience of Samson’s 
companions to fiiul out the l idtlle, that they ere appre- 
hensive of lositjg the very garments w hich fJ»ty Iiad upon 
them. “ Have ye called us/’ said they to the hride, 
to take what we have Is it not so " 

Nor is the suggestion of Bishop Patrick, who stvms to 
have fell tiu' illffieultv before Stackhouse, to be held a> 
c[uite satisfactory. *■' slew tlni ty of tliem, ’ says he, 
“as they were making merry, it is pnjbable, either in ihi 
field or the city, at some public solemnity, whiii great 
companies used to be gathered togetlier, and to a.])|H ar in 
their best apparel. ”-f" Bui i1k‘ learnt tl jtrt lale ought to 
have recollecti'd that a public solemnity, when all the in- 
habitants of a city were collected together, was the most 
unfavourable occasion possible for performing .such an 
acliievt inent. No dtjiibt, it is said that the Spirit of I lie 
la/i'cl was upon Samson, and in the might of that Spirlr, wc 


.Jutg . siv. l."», 

( o,;,,jjcJU;irv ujxin vt»l. i.». p. 
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Duist acknowledge, no undertaking was too arduous; but 
we find, notwithstanding, that in most cases, the super- 
natural aid granted by heaven did not supersede the use 
of ordinary means, nor warrant any rash departure from 
the rules of prudence and the limits of human calculation. 

When liis resentment had abated, Samson went down 
once more to Timnath to see his wife ; not being aware, 
we may presume, of the manner in wdiich she had been dis- 
])oscd of, subsequently to their late quarrel. But finding 
himself so injuriously treated both by his father-in-law and 
his friend, he immediately resolved to gratify his revenge 
upon the whole district in which they lived. He went and 
cauaht three hundred foxes, and took firebrands and turn-, 
ed tail to tail, and j)Ut a firebrand in the midst between 
two tails : and when he had set the brands on fire, he let 
them go into the standing corn of the Philistines, and 
burnt u|) botli the shocks and also the standing corn, with 
the vineyards and olives. 

An event so singular as that now mentioned could not 
fin’ () create among linguists and commentators a great 
variety of curious speculations. That fires were often 
raised bv attaebino' to wild animals combustible substances 

J o 

in a stage of ignition, is proved by some very striking 
historical injticcs, which the industry of the learned has 
collected from the works of the aneienis.* For example, 


* To this practice iUr Uichardsoii alludes, when he relates, that “ in De- 
cember, on ihe shortest ni^ht of the tear, was the anniversary of the great 
festival of Fire, called among t!ic Par>is Shcb scrjc ; when their temples were 
illuminated, and large piles of lire bla/ed all over the kingdom ; round which 
the people entertained tliein.selves all night with choral dances, and various 
amusements peculiar to the season. Amongst otlur ceremonies common on 
this occasion, there was on-^ which, whether it originated in ’iiiperstition or 
caprice, seems to have been singularly cruel and pernicious. The kings and 
great men used to set five to Wrge buslus of dry combustibles fastened round 
wiU: beasts and birds ; u’lich being then let loose, the air and earth appear- 
ed one great illuniination ; and as those tcrrilied creatures naturaiiy lied to 
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there was at Rome an annual celebration which had so 
great a resemblance to the performance of Samson, that, 
according to certahi authors, the latter is supposed to have 
been borrowed from the former. At the feast of Cerealia, 
foxes were introduced into the circus with firebrands fas- 
tened to their tails ; when these animals were formally put 
to death, in the presence of the assembled multitude, in 
retaliation for the injuries which they are said to have 
produced, at a remote period, among fielilsof standing corn. 
Ovid, in the fourth book of his Fasti, embodies this tra- 
dition with the history of the other religious rites of the 
Roman people, in his usual happy manner. He under- 
takes to explain the origin of a ceremony so remarkable : 

Cur igitur miss® vinctis ardentia t®<lis 
Tcrga ferant vulpes ; causa tlocenda niilii. 

He narrates that, when on a journey from Rome to 
Peligni, he passed a night at the house of an old friend 
at Carseoli, who informed him, that once upon a time, a 
boy in that neighbourhood caught a fox, which had long 
committed depredations upon his poultry. The youth 
thirsting for revenge, wrapped up his captive in ropes of 
hay or straw, fastened carefully round its body ; and 
then setting fire to the inflammable material, let the crea- 
ture Iof>se to rejoin its companions in the wild. The 
fox, terrified by the flame, made its way through numer- 
ous fields of corn ; where the fire, being assisted by a 
high wind, destroyed the ripe grain to a vast extent. A 
law was immediately passed at Carseoli, forbidding any 


the woods for shelter, it is easy to conceive, that conflagrations which would 
often happen, must have been peculiarly destructive, where a people ronsi- 
dered the extinguishing of lire by water as one of the highest acts ol nipie- 
ty.” — A Dixacrttition on the IsUerature, and Manners of lltifU rn 

Naiums. By John Richardson^ Esq, 177B. 
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one to save the life of a fox which might happen to fall 
into his hands : and in following out the provisions of the 
said enactment, it became customary to *put the animal to 
death by burning it in straw, agreeably to the method 
suggested by the youth whose failure in the act of medi- 
tated revenge was thereby commemorated/* 

Bochart will not accede to the opinion that the festival 
of VnlpmaVia at Rome could have originated in an inci- 
dent at once so obscure and trifling. He argues, more- 
over, that the foxes were not brought into the circus 
wrapt up in straw as they were at Carseoli, but with fire- 
brands fastened to their tails. The month, too, in which 


Frigida Carseolis nec olivis apta terendis 
Terra, sed ad segetes ingeniosus ager. 
liac ego Pelignos natalia rura petebam 
Parva, sed assiduis obvia semper aquis. 

Ilospitis antiqui solitas intravimus tedes ; 

Dempserat emeritis jam juga Phoebus equis. 

Is mihi multa q\iidem, sed et hcTC narrare solebat ; 

Unde uieum praesens instrueretur opus : 

Hoc ait in campo (campumque ostendit) habebat 
Rus breve cum duro parca colona viro. 

Hie suam peragebat humum ; sive usus aratri 
Sive cavjc falcis, sive bidentis erat. 

Tlaec modo verrebut stantem tibicine villam 
Nunc matris plnmis ova fovenda dabat. 

Aut viridis malvas, aut fungos colligit albos 
Aut humilem grato calfacit igne focuni. 

El tamen assiduis exercet brachia telis 
Adversusque minas frigoris arma parat, 

Filius hujus erat primo lascivus in a:vo 
Addideratque annos ad duo lustra duos. 

Is capit extremi vulpem sub valle salicti : 

Abstulerat niultas ilia cohortis aves, 

Captivam stipula foenoque invoivit, et ignes 
Admovet, luentes eftugit ilia manus. 

Qua fugit, incendit vestitos messibus agros : 

Damnosis vires ignibus aura dabat. 

Factum abiit : niOhumenta manent, nam vivere captam 
Nunc quoqiie lex vulpem Carseolana vetat. 

Unde luat pamas ge:.s htec, Ccrealibus ardet: 

Quoque modo segetes perdidit ipsa perit. 

Oindii Fast, lib. iv. v. 681—712. 
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tlie festival was kept corresponded with the time of har- 
vest in Palestine, but not with the same season either at 
Rome or Carseoli * In a word, he is satisfied that tln^ Ro- 
mans commemorated by a yearly observance, the exploit 
which was performed by the son of Manoah against the 
enemies of his country** 

Although the reasoning of Bochart does not carry with 
it complete conviction, the most sceptical reader must ad- 
mit that it is not altogether destitute of jirobabllity. It is 
somewhat remarkable, too, that a fox with a firebrand at 
its tail had become, even among the Greeks, a proverbial 
expression for a cunning mischievous person. In the 
Nauplius of Lycophron, for example, a person is describ- 
ed whose evil propensities are shadowed fortli by the (piali- 
ties of a fox with a blazing extremity; but, although this 
passage has been ({noted by Bryant and Stackhouse, as a 
proof that the animal in (juestion was occasionally armed 
with fire, the real allusion of the autlior was to certain 
natural qualities which he thought proper to clothe in a 
figurative expression.* 


• Absit « nobis ut ritus tarn solcniiis ori^ineni arccssamus a tain ob- 
scuris initiis. An, quia vulpes una, Carsrofix ardentc involuta, 

paucas st'getes in fuga exussit, litwur certa ilie quotannis plurcs viilpts 
cmitti debuerunt cum ta*dis cauda* alligatis ? t^uin a Piurnicibus id Dnuni 
est, qui rei apud se jj;estaf famam paulatini disseminarunt. itaejue veri>iniilc 
est incendiuni illud eo ipso die accidisse, quo Hoiua' vulpes in circuiu emit- 
tebantur, et in illius incendii mcinoriani id priuio a Phamicibus, dcinde 
Phcjenicum exemplo etiam ab aliis esse factitatuni. Indidein videtur siinij»- 
tum, quott quibus olim Phcrniccs imperavcTant quidvis iiucndi crede- 
bant, si certa qua'dam animalia, blatUr niniiruni, et vulpes, et testudiues 
cum facibuH affixis ernitterentur.-Tj^Ow/o/rO’ Ilh rur., lib. iii. p. 

■f* Tr; ^ivu'Puots 1> ayxi/Xtjf 

xetxa* pouxTUPcy ut/rctn^tof, 

hycoph* l)c Naup, v. S-i-t. opud UochiUt. 

At verse be speaks of another female (for it is neitber Ulysses nor 

Naiijdius that is called the daughter of Erisiclitlion, whom lie like- 

vtisc describes as. 
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I know not whether it be worth while to mention the 
fancy of a French author, quoted by M. Bernard, who 
thinks that instead of foxes, Samson set fire to three hun- 
dred sheaves of corn ; which he contrived to select from 
such a position in a field of corn as to extend the confla- 
gration over a great part of the surrounding country. 
There is, no doubt, a certain resemblance between the 
Hebrew terms, which signify respectively foxes and 
sheaves ; while the word which is translated tail, means 
the end or latter part of any object whether natural or 
artificial. Thus, says he, the last sheaf of a shock of corn 
is called the tail ; the part to which Samson applied fire, 
when lie proceeded to avenge the Insult which he had re- 
ceived from his wife’s relations.* 

When the author of this calamity was made known to 
the rhilistines, they resolved to remove at once the cause 
of his anger, rather than expose themselves to the repeti- 
tion of similar attacks. Tliey knew how much reason he 
had to complain of the Timnite, his father-in-law, who 
had taken his wife and given her to his companion, and 
therefore tliey came up and burnt her and lier father with 
fire. But Samson, either dissatisfied with their motives in 
this cruel action, or still thinking that his own sufferings 
were unavenged, fell upon a band of their countrymen. 


Tr,s •ruvTOfJLO^^pau f3U9<ra^ix.i ; 

Meri t ricis vulprcukc quee in omnes gc mutahat j'onmis. 

Is it not surprising that Rryant and IStackhouse should have imagined 
that the poet could apply such epithets to Ulysses or Nauplius, as were only 
suited to a licentious and crafty female ?* 

• See Saurin, Discours, xvii, 31. Rernard, in the Ucpuhliquc dcs Lctircs^ 
Oct. 171 7j p. 407, makes an extract, of which the above notice contains the 
substance, from an anonymous work on Balaam’s ass, the foxes of Samson, 
the jaw-bone of the ass, the ravens of Elijah, Antichrist, &c. The same 
work >s also referred to by Stackhouse, who (aiter Saurin) regrets that he 
could not find the original performance. — Stackhimsc^ vol. ii. p. 89. Edit. 
1817. 
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whom he vanquished with great slaughter. He smote 
them hip and thigh, says the Scripture ; after which he 
went down and dwelt in the top of the rock Etam.* . 

These personal encounters had not hitherto been re- 
garded as any infraction of the treaty which appears to 
have subsisted, at that period, between the Philistines and 
the contiguous tribes of the Hebrew people. But the 
former finding that the enmity of Samson was equal to 
his strength, determined to put an end to the vexatious 
warfare which he conducted on their borders ; and with 
this view they marched a body of troops into the territory 
of Judah, and established a regular encampment in the 
neighbourhood of Lehi. To avert the evils accompany- 
ing such an invasion, the men of Judah remonstrated 
with Samson on the irregularity and pernicious effects of 
his behaviour towards the Philistines; reminding him 
that the nation against which he directed his assaults, w^as 
acknowledged as their superiors ; and insisted that he 
should allow himself to be delivered into their hands, as a 
pledge and security for future pcace.*f- 

The result of this conference is too well known to re- 
quire a lengthened or minute description. Samson agreed 
to the proposal of his countrymen ; so far at least as to per- 
mit them to bind him and bring him into the presence of the 


* Judges XV. 7f Etam was a strong place in the tribe of Judah, to 
the top of which no more than one person could a.scend abreast, and there- 
fore easily defensible. By all this, however, and what follows in the history 
of Samson, it is plain that he had no commission from God, nor was moved 
by any extraordinary impulse to make open war, (as did Gideon, Jephthah, 
and others,) for the deliverance of Israel from the yoke of the Philisiines ; 
but only to weaken them and keep them in awe, that, out of diead of him, 
they might be less cruel in their oppression ; and that this was all that (hul 
intended to do by him is pretty plain from the words of the angel. Judges 
xiii. b. “ He shall begin to deliver Israel.”— Pa/ricA:, Josephus., Wdls^ und 
Stackhouse, 

f Judges XV. 0—12. 
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enemy. But no sooner was he carried in sight of the 
Philistine camp, than the supernatural spirit was roused 
within him, and delivered him from the death or captivity 
with which he was threatened. ‘‘ And when he came 
unto Lehi, the Philistines shouted against him ; and the 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and the cords 
that were upon his arms became as flax that was burnt 
with fire, and his bands loosed from off his hands. And 
he found a new jaw-bone of an ass, and put forth his 
hand and took it, and slew a thousand men therewith.”* 

The scene of this remarkable victory was named* from 
the instrument by means of which it had been achieved : 
it was called Ramath-Lehi, the wielding or hrandtshmg of 
the Jaw-hone.'\ But I must refer the reader to the works 
of Bochart, Leclerc, Patrick, Calmet, and Pool, for the 
verbal criticism to which this obscure narrative has given 
occasion. In particular, the fact recorded in the nineteenth 
verse has led to a great variety of opinion and much learn- 
ed discussion. God clave a hollow place that was in the 
jaw, and there came water thereout ; and w hen Samson 
had drunk, his spirit came again, and he revived: where- 
fore he called the name thereof En-hakkore, which is in 
Lehi unto this day. 

The whole difficulty here arises from the circumstance 
that the word Leh\^ denotes both a place and a bone ; and 


• Judges XV. 14, 15. 

f Patrick prefers the words ^‘projection or throwing away of the jaw-bone, 
as the Chaldee and Kimchi interpret it ; for so the word Kama signifies, 
to throw any thing from one.” But is probably derived from 08*1, 

which signifies to be raised, or elevated, ^r lifted up; and it is more likely 
that Samson should name the place where he defeated his enemies from the 
taking vp of the weapon, thnn from the casting it away. The Hebrew 
term, besides, is not rT?D*l, but rn'i. The opinion given in the text is in some 
degree confirmed by the version of the Vulgate. “ Cumque h«c verba 
canens complesset, projicit mandibulam de manu, et vocavit nomen illius 
loci Ramathlechi, quod interpretatur c/evatio maxilfor.'* Geddes calls the 
place, Jaxo-honc Hill, 
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hence it will for ever remain doubtful whether the water 
which quenched the thirst of Samson proceeded from a 
hole in the jaw or in the ground. Were we to assume 
that the miracle was performed by extracting water from 
the earth, this passage of Scripture would be at once in- 
telligible and perfectly consistent; for we should then 
read that Jehovah opened a cavity that was in Lehi, from 
which flowed a stream of water; and when Samson had 
drunk, Iiis spirit came again and he revived : wherefore 
he called the name thereof the flmntam of him zcho called 
upon *God^ which is in Lehi unto this day. This is the 
view taken of the above remarkable occurrence by Arch- 
bishop Usher. In the place, says he, which was called 
Lehi, from the celebrated jaw-bone, God, being etitreated 
by Samson, brought forth a fountain from a certain hol- 
low place in the earth, which recruited the strength of the 
warrior, now wearied and thirsty. In (juo loco, a maxilla 
ilia Lcclii nonien adepto, a Samsone invocatus Deus, fisso 
cavo quodam terra', fontem produxit, {Kn-hakkorc^ sive 
Fojitem invoeanth, appellatum) (jui e labore sllientem et 
fatiscentem refocillarct. Hut it must not be concealed 
that many learned commentators have interpreted the 
passage in its more literal sense ; and have, aceoniingly, 
ascribed the deliverance of Samson to a copious >np[)ly ol‘ 
the aqueous fluid drawn from such a hole in the jaw- 
bone of an ass as could be made by the extraction of a 
large tooth. 


• See Bocharti Hieroz. Part. prim. lib. ii. c. xvi. ; and Patrick nu ilie 
place. 

The following remark by Iloubigant is not undeserving of the KariHil 
reader’s attention, nrauf, nmnen rjns^ ufHxuin fciuininuni, etsi aulluiu on- 
men femininum, ad quod pcrtincre possit, anteredit. Anteccdunt rnsD ct 
rupcjt^ masculinum, ut liquet cx uiaNcolino. 

Nee pertinct ad “nb F^rhi afTixnni Ji. Niini datur nonicn )ion h>c<», (]ui 

7 
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The character of Samson partook so much of the infir- 
mity which belonged to his countrymen, that every in- 
stance of divine protection was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by an act of presumption and disobedience. His 
victory over the Philistines seems to have led him cither 
to despise too much their power, or to place an undue 
confidence in his own fortune and resources. After hav- 
ing slain a thousand of their soldiers in the valley of the 
Jaw-bone, he repaired to Gaza, one of their fortified 
cities, wliere, saitli the Scripture, he saw a harlot and 
went in unto her.* Perhaps the ambiguous language of 
the Hebrews, which identified the mistress of an inn with 
a female of impure reputation, has established an opinion 
relative to Samson’s conduct on this occasion, which is 
equally unfavourable and unjust. Josephus relates, that, 
after the fight at Lehi, the son of Manoah held the Plii- 
listines in contempt, and went to Gaza and took up his 
lodgings at a certain inn.'f 

But whatever might be the character of the woman in 
whose house he took up his abode, Samson was not per- 
mitted to enjoy in it either rest or tranquillity. The 


Lcchi^ ficdfoilii. Atqiii fonx non antecessit. Hire incomnioila viilit Vulga- 
tU8 cum convertcret, muicn illhis loci. Legitur in Codice Alex. Vr,; 'rkr.yr,;., 
corrupt^ pro -rnyrn^fontis. Quo ipso lector satis inonetur ro esse laci' 

niam scriptionis antiqua* pprr Diy, nomcnjhiitis^ ct Icgendum bis pp hoc mo- 
do ; Mnprr pp pprr oa^, (et vocavit) fiomcn Joniis fontem invocuntis. lie 
called the mime of the Jbuulain^ Ihc fountain of him xcho invohdi, 

• Judges xvi. 1. 

Antiquities, book v. c. a. Bishop Patrick doc.s not, in this instance, 
take the mercitiil side in respect to the character of the lady who accommo- 
dated the hero of Dan. “ She kept, it is likely, a public house to entertain 
strangers ; but was as public Lersclf ; which had been the condition of Ra- 
hab.” He is more candid in regard to the motives of Samson, who, he 
thinks, went to Gaza secret! v and unohservcdly in tlic dusk of the evening, 
or in a disguise, that he migiit the better spy in what posture they were, and 
what advantage he might possibly have of them. — C }>nmcnt(trn upon v, 

chap. ,\'i i. 

‘s! K 
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rulers of the city were soon informed that their great 
enemy lay concealed within its walls ; and hoping now to 
put an end to the terror and annoyance with which his 
stratagems had so often filled their country, they secured 
the gates and surrounded his lodgings with armed men. 
But Samson’s hour was not yet come. Being made ac- 
quainted with this movement on the part of the Philistine 
chiefs, “he rose at midnight, and took the doors of the 
gate of the city and the two posts and went away with 
them, bar and all, and put them upon his shoulders, 
and carried them up to the top of a hill that is before 
Hebron.”* 

Samson escaped from one danger only to fall into an- 
other, greater and more fatal. In the valley of Sorek he 
became acquainted with the mercenary Delilah ; into 
whose hands he delivered up his patriotism, his fame, and 
his life. The lords of the Philistines were no sooner in- 
formed of this unhappy connection, than they resolved to 
employ the deceitful woman as the instrument of his des- 
truction ; promising her a large sum of money should she 
succeed in enabling them to take possession of his person. 
Josephus tells us that she began her evil work by flatter- 
ing the pride of her victim, and by extolling his wonder- 
ful exploits: expressing, at the same lime, the utmost 
curiosity to know wherein his astonishing prowess con- 
sisted, and by what means he had attained a degree of 
strength so much exceeding that of all other men. The 
evasions to which he had recourse, prove at once liis weak- 

• The Uistance from Hebron to Gaza is usually calculatcil at twenty 
irilea; but it is more probable/’ says bishop Patrick, on the uutliorify ot 
Peter Martyr, “ that the hill in <juc.stion lay between (iaza and Hebron ; 
within the view of both : That the inhabitants of the one city be- 

hold them t47 their confusion ; and they of the other to llieir ciiCouraK'-’n'^'”^ 
to hope for deliverance /*— upon Judges ^ vhttp, rvf. 
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ness and his apprehension of the snares with which he 
saw himself surrounded. He first sacrificed truth, and 
then, religion. In the commencement of his troubles he 
relinquished personal honour ; and he ended by abjuring 
his profession as a person dedicated to heaven. He broke 
the vow of his Nazaritism ; and from that moment his 
great strength went from him. He allowed the razor to 
come upon his head, and he instantly became weak, and 
was like any other man. And he awoke out of his 
sleep and said, I will go out as at other times before. 
And he wist not that the Lord was departed from him. 
But the Philistines took him and put out his eyes, and 
brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with fetters 
of brass.”* 

The narrative of Josephus in this particular corresponds 
exactly to that of the inspired historian. Samson,” 
says he, ‘‘ worn out with Delilah’s importunities, was in- 
duced to inform her that he was under the special protec- 
tion of the Almighty ; that he had been born by his par- 
ticular Providence ; that he had been consecrated to him 
from his infancy ; and hence, he added, I suffer my 
hair to grow, God having charged me never to poll my 
head, and, accordingly, my strength always bears propor- 
tion to the increase and continuance of my hair. When 
she had learned thus much, and had deprived him of his 
hair, she delivered him up to his enemies, when he was 
not strong enough to defend himself ; so they put out his 
eyes and bound him, and had him led about amongst 
them. In a word, the beginning of his miseries was that 
he transgressed the laws of his country, altered his own 


Judges \vi. '2a, '21. 
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regular way of living, and imitated the strange custom of 
foreigners.”* 

As the Philistines had promised to the woman of Sorek 
that they would not take away the life of Samson, but 
merely bind him and afflict him, they threw him into a 
prison-house, where he was condemned to severe and un- 
remitting labour. They made him grind in the mill like 
a slave. But after a certain time the hair of his head began 
to grow again ; and, together with that mark of Nazarite in- 
nocence, his strength was observed to return in such a de- 
gree as to attract the notice of his taskmasters. Accord- 
ingly, on a national festival, when the people were assem- 
bled to return thanks to their god for having delivered 
into their hands the destroyer of their country, the lords 
of the Philistines, elated with wine, gave orders that 
Samson should be brought into their presence to amuse 
them. They sent for him, says Josephus, to insult him 
in their cups. The roof of the temple or pavilion in 
which they were carousing, rested on two pillars; and 
they set him between the pillars. And Samson said 
unto the lad that held him by the hand, Suffer me that I 
may feel the pillars whereupon the house standeth, that I 
may lean upon them. Now the house was full of men 
and women ; and all the lords of the Philistines were 
there : and there were upon the roof about three thou- 
sand men and women, that beheld while Samson made 
sport. And Samson called unto the Lord, and said, O 
Lord God, remember me, I pray thee, only this once, O 
God, that I may be at once avenged of the Philj.'^tiiKs tor 
my two eyes. And Samson took hold of the two middle 
pillars upon which the house sUkkI, and on whieli it wa> 


* Joscplius' Annf|uiuc.s, book v. chap. a. 
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borne up, of the one with his right hand, and of the other 
with liis left. And Samson said. Let me die with the 
Philistines. And he bowed himself with all his might ; 
and the house fell upon the lords, and upon all the people 
that were therein : so the dead which he slew at his death 
were more than they which he slew in his life. Then his 
brethren, and all the liouse of his father, came down, and 
took him, and brought him up, and buried him between 
Zorah and Eshtaol, in the burying-place of Manoah his 
father: and he judged Israel twenty -years.”* 

The melancholy fate of Samson, as well as the parti- 
cular circumstances which attended his death, have pre- 
sented to the professional expositor and critic an ample 
field for curious dissertation. Some have imagined that 
Delilah must have effected her treacherous purposes by 

• The eastern method of building may assist us in accounting for the par- 
ticular structure of the temple, or house of Dagon, and the great number of 
persons ihni were buried under it, by pulling down the two principal pillars. 
We read, tliat about three thousand persons were upon the roof, to behold 
while Samson made sport to the scoffing a.id deriding Philistines. Samson 
must therefore have been in the court or area below them, and consequently 
the temple will be of the same kind with the ancient rt//,ivv^ or sacred enclo- 
sures. The palaces and courts of justice, in those countries, are frequently 
built with a court, or enclosure, surrounded either in part, or on all sides, 
with some plain or cloistered buildings ; in these, on their times of festival 
and public rejoicing, the wrestlers, and other professors of the gymnastic art, 
penorm in the area, while the roof of the cloisters round about is crowded 
with spectators. “I liave often seen several hundreds of people diverted in 
this manner upon the roof of the Dey’s palace at Algiers ; which, like many 
more of tlie same quality and denomination, hath an advanced cloister ovei' 
against the gate of the galace, (Esther, v. 1.) made in the fashion of a large 
pent-house, supported only by one or two contiguous pillars in the front, or 
else in the centre. In such open structures as these, in the midst of their 
guards and counsellors, are the hashaxvs^ kadecs, and other great officers, as- 
sembled to distribute justice and transact public business. Here, likewise, 
they have tlieir public entertainments, as the Lords of the Philistines had in 
the house of Dagon. On the supposition, therefore, that in the house of 
Dagon th re was a cloistered structure of this kind, the pulling down of the 
front or centre jullars only, wdiich supported it, would be attended with the 
catastrophe winch befell the Philistines." — Share's Traveh^ vol. i. p, 3l>0, 
Edit. IHOH. 
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means of magic ; it being almost impossible to believe 
that a person of common discernment could have allowed 
himself to fall a victim to allurements of which the object 
was so little disguised. How was it possible, says Saurin, 
that a man already deceived by one woman could let him- 
self be deceived by another, in a manner still more palpa- 
ble and gross. Why did he not suspect the insatiable 
curiosity of Delilah ; and why was he so weak as to gratify 
it ? How was it that this hero, who had courage to fight 
with a lion and strength to overcome it, who had made so 
many Philistines bite the dust, and performed so many 
other extraordinary exploits — how was it that he could 
not withstand the solicitations of an abandoned female ? 
Happy are those readers, he concludes, who iind not a 
solution of all these doubts and difficulties, in the history 
of their own weakness!* 

Tliose who have taken the trouble to compare sacred 
history with fable, have discovered not only that the sacri- 
fice of Jephthah's daughter is met by a parallel occurrence 
in the case of Iphigenia, but also that the conduct of 
Delilah towards Samson bears a striking resemblance to 
the treachery which the daughter of Nisus practised 
against her father. This prince was besieged in Megara 
by his enemy Minos. Six months had already passed 
without success, when it was discovered that the fate of 
the city depended upon a tuft of red hair which was eaid 
to be concealed among the bushy ringlets of the king. 
His daughter, who had fallen in love with the assailant, 

• Quelqucs-uns ont cru qu’on ne sauroit satisfairc a ces questions san? 
su',iposer que Dalila cut recours aux secrets de la magic. Mais a quoi bon 
cette supposition ? Des complaisances menagi'cs, des larmes ad'cctoes, dcs 
coIer:s simub'es, dcs retours ettidios, furent sans doutc tons Ics cliarines ct 
touH \en sortiJoges dont cette endian tcresse cut besoin dans cctic ocenston. 
Kncorc une fois, beureux cdui qui nc trouvera dans riiistoire dcs scs Jiro- 
pres foiblcssc.s la ^rdution dc ccs dilTicultes ! 
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stoic into his chamber while he was asleep, cut out the 
fatal lock, and carried it to Minos, as the strongest proof 
of her affection. The gates were opened to the besiegers ; 
but the undutiful damsel, so far from receiving the re- 
ward she expected, was spurned by the conqueror, who 
detested her unnatural perfidy,* 

• Sec Iliict Demonstrat. Evangel, prop. iv. Saurin, Discours, xvii., and 
Ovid. Metam., lib. viii. fab. 1. 

Ovid alludes, in his characteristic manner, to this story, in the eighth 
book of his Metamorphoses. 

Interea Minos Leligeia littora vastat : 

Praitentatquc sui vires Mavortis in urbe 
Alcathde, quam Nisus habet ; cui splcndidus ostro 
In honoratos medio sub vertice canos 
Crinis inherebat niagni fiducia regni. 


Prima qneis aderat ? qua curis fpssa diurnis 
Pectora somnus habet, thalamos taciturna patemos 
Intrat ; et (heu facinus) fatali nata parentem 
Crine suum spoliat ; pr.*cdaque potita nefanda 
Fert secum spolia celcris : progressaque porta 
Per medios hostes (mentis iiducia tanta est) 

Pervenit ad rcgeni : quern sic affata paventem. 

Suasit amor facinus ; proles ego regia Nisi 
Scylla tibi trado patriosque, meosque penates. 

Met, lib. viii. v. 0, 83. 

On the same subject, Grotius quotes the following verses 
Nam capite a summo regis, mirabile dictu, 

Candida casaries, florebant tempora lauro, 

Et roseus medio fulgebat vertice crinis : 

Cujus quam servata diu natura fuisset, 

Tam patriain incoluinera Nisi, regnumquc futurum 
Concordes stabili hrmarunt uumine Parcae. 

Theologians have been divided on the question whether the hair of Sam- 
son was to be regarded as the cause of his great strength, or simply as a phy- 
sical indication of it; or, lastly, as a token of his fidelity to the Nazarite vow, 
upon which the countenance of Jehovah depended. The most part of the 
fathers and ancient interpreters hold this last opinion ; which, indeed, is the 
only one that has any appearance of common sense and probability.* But 
although they all admitted that a profusion of hair could give no addition- 
al vigour to the human ht dy, and even that it was not always a certain 


* Calmct, Diet sou-* lemut Samson. 
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Other commentators have traced in the history of Sam- 
son the person and exploits of the Theban Hercules. 
Tliey have found out that tlie names of both have the 
same signification, and denote the sun ; that the epochs 
at which they flourished agree ; that their figures and 
great bodily strength present a striking resemblance ; and 
finally, that their actions and characters are so much alike, 
that they cannot but be ascribed to the same original. 


indication of tliat quality in the best constructed frames, it is nevertheless 
true, that the mystical notions which they encouraged respecting tlie locks of 
Samson, gave rise, at a subsequent period, to many whimsical fancies rela- 
tive to supernatural gifts. It was imagined, that those who had received 
from the demon a power more than human, carried, on some part of their 
hotly, an external mark of their singular endowment ; and as it might not be 
convenient to have such a token visible to every eye, the favoured individual 
usually chose to have it impressed where it would be concealed either by a 
natural or an artificial coverin*?. Thus, in the tlays when it. became one of 
the principal duties of the priest and the judge to purify the Christian world 
from witchcraft, sorcery, and divination, particular pains were taken to dis- 
cover, on the persons of tlie accused, the diabolical signature, in virtue of 
which they exercised their wicked arts. Among the means used for this pur- 
pose, shaving was the most common ; a process wliich w as conducted witli 
great formality, and agreeably to rules which in no case were to be hastily 
violated. As it was generally iriHicted iimutdiately before the regular tor- 
ture, tlie following instructions were given : — 

Duni ministri se parant ad torquendum, alii interca cxpolicnt rcum ; (si 
sit niulier, expolianda fuerat a mulieribus aliis antequam ad earccrem duea- 
tur) ne quid in vestimentis lateat maleficii. Tertio, debent capilli capitis it 
barbte abradi, inmio et per totum corpus ctiam in partibus secret ioribus ; si 
fcrininae sint a firminis, si viri a viris, 

Kt hoc remedium nuiltum prodesse, inter alios duobus cxcmplis leclu dig- 
nissiniis, sed propter prolixitatem nunc a me omittendis, quorum ipse testis 
oculatuH et index fuit, conhrmat .Jud, DamhnnaTiiis. In hac torisione il- 
lud moneo observandum : si fiat duntaxat, ne maleficium lateat foraminibiis 
corporis insertuni, vel criiiibus in.Hpersum, rite id fieri: eadcmque causa pu- 
tarem, ne qua unctio subisset, etiam totum corpus aqua calida prius diligcn- 
tcr ahluendum : sed si tonsio fierit ca opinioiie quod per cam rohur corporis 
et animi fortitudo pereat, exemplo Samsonis (in quo totum id dlvuia virtutc 
c(»mingtl>at) et ctiam (locumcnto Apollonai Tyamei; putarim strio hoc esse 
magicum ct superstitiosum. 

i he Icurntd author shew's due care to obviate the conclusi<»n, tliat every 
hairy man iiiMsi be a bad man, a conjuror, or a diviner ; because he d(K*s 
not rrgard dcpilatioiu-ui illam ut ahlationem signi, cum pili non sunt signa 
malefirii, sed latihula; that is, hair is not a proof of witchcraft or ot ^or- 
cery, but the place iii which these dangerous powers arc concealed. 
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Samson killed a lion ; so did Hercules. Samson carried 
away the gates of Gaza ; Hercules performed a similar 
exploit, when he took upon his shoulders the two pillars 
which bear his name, and which have been called by 
Pindar the gates of Cades.* **’ The Hebrew slew the 
Philistines because they had deprived him of his bride ; 
the Theban inflicted a similar punishment upon Lycus, 
for an attempt upon his wife Megara. The ruling pas- 
sion of Samson, too, is that whicli fable ascribes to Her- 
cules. We have seen the former sacrificing to pleasure 
the miraculous gifts with which he was endowed : the 
latter is said to have fallen into the same snares. In other 
respects, pcrha])s, a resemblance of character and conduct 
may be perceived ; which, though it has been pushed too 
far, and been made the basis of very absurd conclusions, 
does unquestionably favour the opinion that the principal 
features of the pagan hero have been borrowed from the 
inspired description of the Jewish champion.^ 

Wlille Samson employed his supernatural strength 
against the enemies of Israel in the field, the civil govern- 
ment was directed by Eli the high priest ; so far at least as 
the ascendency of tlie Philistines on the western borders 
would permit the exercise of a separate administration. 
The reader is aware that there has been among chrono- 
graphers a great difference of opinion in regard to the be- 
ginning of Eli’s judicature ; some fixing it at the death of 
Samson, while others carry it back to the middle of the 
Philistine servitude. But it admits not of doubt, that, 
whatever civil privileges or independence remained to the 
Hebrews during the forty years of their subjection, the 


* See Huet Dem. Evang. prop. iv. Vossius ile Idol. lib. i. c. 2-, Pa- 
trick upon .ludges xvi. Eiiseb. Pr.Tp. Evang. Heroilot. lib. iv. cai>. 

Pausan. in Lacon. IMonfaucon. AiUiquite Kxpliqiioo. 
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management of their affairs must have been intrusted to 
other hands than those of the son of Manoah. It is very 
probable, indeed, that amidst the successive wars which 
desolated their country, intervals occurred at which there 
was no judge whose authority was acknowledged by all 
the tribes of Israel ; and as Jephthah appears to have 
limited his command to the eastern side of Jordan, there 
is every reason to believe that the influence which accom- 
panied the exploits of Samson did not extend beyond the 
inheritances of Judah and of Dan. But without pursuing 
those inquiries to any greater length, I hasten to con- 
clude this historical sketch of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
which has already occupied more than the space to which 
it was meant to be confined. 

The administration of Eli received a remarkable dis- 
tinction from the birth of Samuel the prophet ; who being 
received like Samson as a gift from heaven, was likewise 
dedicated by his parents to tlic service of God. ‘‘ For 
this child, I prayed,” said his mother; ‘‘and the Lord 
hath given me my petition which I asked of him : there- 
fore also have I lent him% to the Lord ; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.''* The boy was ac- 
cordingly delivered to the high-priest, who employed him 
in such duties as so young a person could discharge ; the 
lineage of Samuel, which was derived from Levi the 
father of the sacred tribe, giving him a full title to enter 
upon the service of the tabernacle. 

But it is not undeserving of remark, that the son of 
Elkanah did not spend all his days in attendance upon the 
tabernacle. On the contrary, he entered at an early age 
into public life ; allowed himself to he charged with the 


1 Samuel i. 27, 2a. 
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cares of a civil ruler ; and even accompanied the armies 
of his countrymen to the field of battle. The dedication, 
therefore, of a man-child to the Lord, did not, if we may 
draw any inference from this particular case, positively 
restrict the Nazarite to a constant residence in the holy 
place, nor bind him to an uninterrupted discharge of the 
Lcvitical offices. The obligations imposed on Samuel by 
tlic pious gratitude of his parents, do not appear to have 
prevented him from engaging in any of the pursuits, or 
enjoying any of the pleasures of a secular calling. He 
was a judge and a magistrate ; had a domestic establish- 
ment at Hamah ; and, so far from being bound to a single 
life, he saw his sons arrive at sufficient maturity to be 
able to relieve him of part of his official burdens. ‘‘ He 
went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, 
and Mizpch, and judged Israel in all those places. And 
his return was to Hamah, for there was his house.”* 

If, then, celibacy was unknown to the one sex, in the 
days when the Judges ruled, may we not conclude that 
it was equally unknown to the other ; and consequently, 
that those who maintain that Jephthalfs daughter was 
devoted to perpetual virginity as a servant at the taber- 
nacle, proceed in their argument without a due attention 
to facts There is no proof that the restraints of monastic 
life were assumed by women at an earlier period than by 
men. Nay, the history of superstition seems to counten- 
ance the opposite opinion ; for in the temples of the East, 
particularly in that of the Syrian Venus, the devotees 
were males, who, when they became priests, disqualified 
themselves by a special act for ever becoming husbands.*f 
In tlie annals of the ancient Hebrews, we find not the 


• 1 Sivimiel vii. 1(5, I/. 

Sec the Syriiin (JoiUlcss ascribcil to Lucian. 
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most distant allusion to celibacy viewed as a religious 
duty. If the women who assembled at the door of the 
tabernacle aspired to that distinction, the conduct of the 
high-priesCs sons demonstrates that many of them were 
not well prepared to keep their vow ; for to the licentious- 
ness which disgraced the precincts of the sacred dwelling 
is to be attributed much of the public as well as domestic 
wretchedness which clouded the latter end of Eli’s life.* 
In the fourth chapter of the first book of Samuel, we 
read of a battle between tlie Philistines and the Hebrews, 
ill which the latter were defeated with the loss of four 
thousand men. No records have been preserved by means 
of which we could determine whether this struggle on the 
part of the Israelites was to recover the independence 
which they lost .after the death of Abdon ; or whether it 
was to defend their liberties, which may be supposed to 
have been restored after the forty years domination which 
began at that period. S<mie writers assert that tlie first 
battle of Ebenezer was an unsuccessful attempt to shake 
off tlie yoke of the Philistines, before the end of the sixth 
servitude. Others think that^the forty years of which the 
times of Samson made a part, had not only expired, but 
that an interval of tranquillity had succeeded ; and that 
this disastrous conflict, in which the sons of Eli were 
slain, paved the w'ay for the seventh servitude or anarchy, 
as it is sometimes called, which is believed to have pre- 
ceded the administration of Samuel. The latter opinion 
agrees better than the other with the general deductions 
of chronology, as well as with the narrative of St Paul in 
the thirteenth chajitcr of the Acts ; for the four hundred 
and fifty years whicli the apostle assures us elapsed be- 


• I Sannicl iv. 10. 10, 
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tween the division of the land and the days of Samuel, 
cannot, it is clear, be comprehended in any numerical 
scheme which carries the sixth servitude down to the 
victory gained at Ebenezer under the auspices of the 
prophet ; when he set up a stone for a memorial of the 
Divine goodness between Mizpeh and Shen. 

Being repulsed in the first onset, the Hebrews attri- 
buted their want of success to the absence of the ark, 
which was still retained at Shiloh. And when the people 
were come into the camp, the elders of Israel said, where- 
fore hath the Lord smitten us to-day before the Philis- 
tines ? Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lord. 
So the people sent to Shiloh, that they might bring from 
thence the ark of the covenant of the Lord of hosts which 
dwellcth between the cherubims ; and the sons of Eli, 
Hophni and Phinehas, were there, with the ark of the 
covenant of God.* 

But the ark was not carried unto the field by pure 
Iiamls, nor was the Lord of hosts consulted respecting the 
issue. The people shouted, indeed, when they beheld 
the token of the Divine protection ; but as they confined 
their thoughts to the mere e.^ternal symbol, it pro/ed of 
no avail to them in the hour of conflict. “ The Philis- 
tines fought, and the children of Israel were smitten : and 
there was a very great slaughter, for there fell of Israel 
thirty thousand footmen. And the ark of God was 
taken ; and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, 
were slain.*'’-]* The heavy ne\vs of this disastrous field put 
an end to the life of the high-priest, after he had judged 
Israel forty years ; for it came to pass, when a fugitive 
from the army made mention of the ark of God. that Eli 


. 1 . 


• I Samuel iv 
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fell from oft* the seat backward by the side of the gate, and 
his neck brake, and he died.* 

To the Philistines, the most splendid trophy of their 
victory, the ark of the covenant, proved the cause of 
much suffering and desolation. Having placed it in the 
temple of their principal god at Ashdod, they had the 
mortification to find, on the following morning, that the 
image of their idol w'as dashed to the ground, and much 
mutilated. Dagon had fallen on his face before the ark 
of the Lord ; and the head of Dagon, and both the palms 
of his hands, were cut off* upon the threshold ; only the 
stump of Dagon was left to him. Therefore,"" adds the 
historian, neither the priests of Dagon, nor any that 
come into Dagon’s house, tread on the threshold of Dagon 
unto this day.^'f 

It is a remarkable fact that, in almost all the countries 
of the East, a great veneration was shown for the thresh- 
old of their sacred houses. Instead of stepping upon it, 


• 1 Samuel iv. 18. 

-f 1 Samuel v. 4, o. Selilcn a conclu de ces paroles (juc les AsdinU'ens 
renonccrent a leur idolatrie : cette peiis^e est fondoe siir une tnuluctioii, doiit 
elles 8ont susccptibles. On pent traduirc ; A cause de celtc. cliutc, Ics sacri- 
ticateurs et aucun dc ceux qui alloient auparavant sur le seuil de naj^on, n'y 
allerent plus, C'ela voudroit dire qu’ils n’assisterent plus aux devotions, 
qu’on fesait dans ce temple a I’honneur de Dagon. — Si Uku dc D’lis 
sjntag. 2, cap, iii. p. Id?* 

The above quotation, from Saurin’s discourse on the ‘‘ Keturn of thr 
Ark,** is incorrect- Scldeu has nowhere, in the chapter referred to. given 
any such opinion ; and after a minute examination of the wliole work on the 
Ootls of Syria, I have not been able to account for tliemismke of the learned 
minister of the Hague. 

The following denunciation, in the first chapter and ninth verse of Zc- 
phaniah, has been thought by some commentators to bear an allusion to the 
practice now mentioned. “ In the same day, also, will I jninish uU those 
that leap on the threshold, which fill their master's houses with violence 
and dccpit,” l*eThaps this opinion is somewhat hirengtbencd by the viev 
taken of the text by t!ic ('haldte paraphrast, who renders it, AU '//<» ' 'cho 
tcalk t i Ou' hi'sV'i Ou' —Set f/'itm . p.iri i. lih. »i- 

cap. ; and Discours, xxiv. 
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the priests and others usually leaped over, and entered 
the temple without allowing the foot to come in contact 
with that part of the building. Non calcarunt amplius 
Dcorum suorum limina, sed transilierunt. If they could 
not bound over the holy vestibule, they crept over upon 
their knees, and kissed it as they passed. Ovid, that 
great arclneologist, takes notice of this practice in the case 
of Deucalion and his consort after the flood : 

Ut tenipli tetigere gradus, procumbit uterque 

Pronus humi, gelidoquc pavens dedit oscula saxo.* 

Tibullus, in like manner, alludes to the same superstitious 
feeling when he says, 

Non ego, si nicrui, dubitem procumbcrc templis 
Et dare sacratis oscula liminibus.'f* 

Virgil himself speaks of the Religiosa Deortim limina ; 
and in this he expresses the sentiments of all the heathen, 
who believed that there was something sacred in the 
thresholds of their divinities. Putabant Gentiles templo- 
rum vestibulis Niimeii aliquod incsse vel adesse.;!: Among 
the Homans the porch even of a private house was 
held sacred to the goddess Vesta; and hence, perhaps, 
was the reason that a bride did not put her foot upon the 
threshold of her husband’s dwelling, when she entered it 
for the first time, lest she should incur the guilt of sacrilege 
and contumacy. Eadcm videtur fuisse causa, quod nova 
apud Gentiles nupta non auderct liinen inariti tangere, ne, 
ut Servius notat, a sacrilegio inchoaret, si depositura vir- 
ginitatem calcaret rein Vesta', id est Nuinini sanctissinio 
consecratam. 


• Metamor. lib. i. + Lib. i. tUg. 2. 

X (’aspar Hart/.hciiii Evpiic, Fabul. p. 12.'>. 
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A similar veneration was afterwards transferred to the ves- 
tibules of Christian churches, particularly when dedicated 
to any one of the twelve apostles ; the steps of which hav(? 
in some instances been almost worn away by the lips and 
knees of zealous worshippers.* But whatever connection 
this ancient usage may have had with the history of the 
ark, there is no doubt that it was very generally observed 
as well by pagans as by the followers of a better faith ; and 
even in Persia, at the present day, as Calmet remarks, there 
are certain mosques, the thresholds of which are covered 
with plates of silver, on which the people arc not permit- 
ted to tread ; for that, says he, is a crime which cannot 
be expiated without undergoing very severe pains and 
{penalties. 

The displeasure of heaven on this occasion was not con- 
fined to the instruments of Philistine idolatry. The 
people of Ash dod were themselves visited with two distress- 
ing calamities ; a plague of mice, and a sore bodily disease. 

The hand of the Lord was upon them, and he destroy- 
ed them, and smote them with emerods, even Ashdod, 
and the courts thereof.”f Suspecting that their afHidions 
were connected with the presence of tlieark, they resolved 


• Ceteruni meliori jure (Jhristiani non Koluni tcinplonun suorinn lulyta, 
sed etiam limina venerantur. Quain nota sunt et fuerunt a priinis Kcrksi.t' 
scculia limina bcatorum apostolurum Petri ci Pauli ; (pm cum vi ucrati )ue 
non communis tantuni populi^ sed etiam rejijum ct principum fuen' v isiiata ? 
S. Chrysostom us, horn. 2(J in poster, epis. ad Corinihios, retert quuli in cs- 
timatione et reverentiu fucTiut vc.stibula ct limina apostolorum etiani apiul 
reges cadeni invisentes : sic cnim ait: Quod hi ri^iis jnnitorts sint 
ct in scpulchro sunt Riscatoribus ; it alii t/uidnn whit lyhas lov) /A'- 

Viini, intuB hahitaiUy hi vero (atKjuam accidir ct x h iiii praclun: ai:'i pn- 

innf, si jaiina ij/sis assif^nctnr vestibularis. Idem, hom. 110, in 2 ad (.'orintli. 
Teinpli vcstihiila ct adiflum osculnmur. Prudentius in j)cri.stt'ph. hymno 2. 
ipsa ci Sniafus limitio, quvudain Lnjierci ct Flaniiiicx^ Apastotaruin ac Miir- 
tyrnm cxim nlantur Hrnina. Plura corum cxcnipla, (jui pii.s votis, niunciibus, 
oaculisquc cadcni vcncrati .sunt, vide apud Haronium ad annum C hristi h.it, 
et OOfk — (.'asptif J i irt :!n:iui J-’rplic. Fuhithi inii^ p. 
t I Samuel V. 
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to try whether the God of Israel would take greater plea- 
sure in another city. They accordingly removed the sa- 
cred chest from Ashdod to Gath. This was no sooner 
done than the inhabitants of the latter place were smitten 
with the same evils which had been sent upon the former. 
The hand of the Lord was against the city with a very 
sore destruction ; and he smote the city both small and 
great, and they had emerods in their secret parts.* The 
Gathites made haste to transfer the holy symbol of the 
Hebrew theocracy to Ekron ; a city more venerable than 
cither of the other two, and distinguished among the idola- 
ters themselves by the number of its shrines and images. 
But all their devices were to no purpose. Fear and 
disease accompanied the ark whithersoever it was carried. 
The very sight of it alarmed the Ekronites ; and they 
cried out, Let it go again to its own place, that it slay 
not us and our people, for there was a deadly destruction 
throughout all the city ; the hand of God was very heavy 
there. And the men that died not were smitten with the 
emerods ; and the cry of the city went up to heaven.’^i* 
The Philistines having no longer any reasonable ground 
to doubt that the pestilence with which they were wasted 
was sent upon them on account of the ark, resolved to 
restore it into the hands of the Israelites. Their priests 
recommended that an oblation or trespass-offering should 
be conveyed along with it ; and, agreeably to the practice 
of those superstitious times, they forther suggested that 
the gold of which their offering was to coiLsist should be 
wrought up into figures bearing a direct reference to the 
evils with which they had been afflicted. They made 
five golden emerods and five golden mice, according to 


l Samuel V, !). 


•j* 1 Samuel .. 10^ 11, IJ. 
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the number of the lords of the Philistines, and placed them 
in a coffer by the side of the ark on the cart ; and having 
yoked two rnilk-cows, which had not yet been accustomed 
to the draught, they set the vehicle in motion towards the 
country of the Hebrews. The cows, as if led by a divine 
impulse, turned their faces in the direction of a village be- 
longing to Judea. ‘‘ They took the straight way to Beth- 
shemesh, and went along the highway, lowing as they 
went, and turned not aside to the right hand or to the 
left : and the lords of the Philistines went after them to 
the border of Beth-shemesh.”* 

The villagers who were in the fields employed about 
their cro23s, experienced the most lively joy upon the 
sight of the ark ; and imagining that on such a remark- 
able occasion they might dispense with the strict precept 
of their law, which forbade the performance of sacrifice 
except in the place where the Tabernacle was pitched, 
they yielded so far to the feeling of gratitude as to offer 
up the two cows as a burnt-offering unto Jehovah. This 
breach of the divine commandment, accompanied with 
the irreverent curiosity of looking into the ark, was 
punished by the death of seventy of their number; a 
circumstance which so terrified the rest, that they imme- 
diately entreated the people of Kirjath-jearim to relievo 
them of the cares of so formidable a deposit. And the 
men of Kirjath-jearim came and fetched up the ark of the 
Lord, and brought it into the house of Abinadab in the 
hill, and sanctified his son Eleazar to keep it.f 

In our version of the Bible it is said that the Lord 
smote of the people fifty thousand and threescore and 
ten men. But as Beth-shemesh was merely a village or 


1 Samuel vi. 1—5. 12, 


*1' 1 Samuel vi. 20, 21, ami vii. 1. 
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small Levitical town, it is very improbable that the inha- 
bitants should amount to so great a number ; and as the 
irregularity of which they were guilty must have been the 
work of a few individuals, it is not easy to sec the jus- 
tice of extending the punishment to the whole of tiie male 
population. Bochart suggests, that instead of fifty thou- 
sand, we should VQtxA Jiftij in the tboimind ; for, assuming 
that a thousand and four hundred were guilty, the pro- 
portion on whom the divine vengeance fell would amount 
precisely to threescore and ten. This mode of interpre- 
tation, which in similar cases is sanctioned by the usage of 
the best Hebrew scholars, removes the diHiculty in ([ues- 
tion, and, at the same time, reconciles the narrative of 
Scripture to the statement of Josepluis.^' 

I need hardly observe, that the conjectures of the anti- 
quary and biblical critic are very various respecting the 
nature of the disease with which the Philistines were at- 
tacked, for tlieir impieties towards the ark of the covenant. 
Josephus describes it as bearing a great resemblance to 


• Ncque aliud soniibunt Hebrasa verba, I Sam. vi. 19. si eommode red- 
dantur. Ilia enim piito sic esse vertenda : Et pc rcu a sit vt liethsemitis, quia 
Domini ari'am inirospcxcrant^ pcrcussii^ inquam, cx illo populo septuaginta 
Jiommcs^ quinquagiHfa scilicet c wit /iominiltus: ut sensus sit, Deum pro in- 
dulgentia sua noluissc in oinnes reos animadverterc, sed o rcis iiuilto pluri- 
bus solum septuaginta mortc mulctassc, hac proportionc observala, ut pro 
millc reis nonnisi quinquaginta perirent. — Vide Bocharti Hicro,:. part I. 
lib. ii, cap. 3(1, p. 370. 

The Vulgate renders the passiige thus; Pcrcussit autem de viris Bethsa- 
mitibus, eo quod vidissent arcam Domini ; et pcrcussit de pojiulo septua- 
ginta viros, et quinquaginta millia plcbis ; following very closely the words 
of the Septuagint, Warx'iv tv avroig IZ'hopnKovra, avS^a;, Ka.t 'nyryiKovra 

Houbigant, on this text, remarks; nertinent si ptuaginta fiomincs ad viros 
Bethsamis, quinquaginta millia an ceterum populum, qiii ex vicinis regioni- 
bus gregatim venerant, ut spectaculo arca^ fruerentur. In eo ordine non jam 
laborandum, ut explicetur, quomodo in Bethsamis pago quinquaginta millia 
hominum habitarent, quos neque agri BethsamivS suburbani contincre potuis. 
sent.— A^o/tc CrHiac in Soin* lib, prior, cap, vi. 
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dysentery ; others think that it was of the nature of piles 
or tumours in the rectum ; while a third party are of opi- 
nion that the people of Ashdod and Gath were smitten by 
the anger of Jehovah in that organ of the body which dis- 
tinguishes the sexes. Such a distemper seems to have been 
regarded by the ancients as the peculiar punishment of 
sacrilege. Herodotus, for example, relates, that when the 
Scythians, who had threatened Egypt with invasion, were 
on their return through Palestine, some of their stragglers 
robbed the temple of Venus at Askelon ; for which crime 
they and their posterity were afflicted with emerods a long 
time afterwards. This,’’ says Dr Prideaux, lets us 
know that the Philistines had till then preserved the me- 
mory of what they had formerly suffered on account of 
the ark of God. For from that time, it seems, they look- 
ed upon this disease as the proper punishment from the 
hand of God for all such like sacrilegious impieties ; and 
for this reason assigned it to the Scythians in their histo- 
ries, on their charging of them there with this crime.*” 

A similar story is told of certain Athenians who had 
treated with irreverence the mysteries of Bacchus. The 
scholiast on Aristophanes, mentions, that when the horse 
Pegasus brought these mysteries from Boeotia into Attica, 
the people of the latter country, instead of receiving them 
with the pomp and magnificence which a gift so precious 
deserved at their hands, gave way to feelings of contempt 
and derision. The god, enraged at their conduct, smote 
the more guilty individuals with a sore disease in the secret 
parts. The sufferers immediately consulted the oracle for 
relief. The answer received by them conveyed the assur- 
ance that they could not obtain a cure until tln^y had of- 


* Hcrodot. lib. i. c. 105. Pridcaux, Connection of Old and New Testa- 
ment, part i. book 1, p. 
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fered to Bacchus a representation of the members affected, 
wrought in carved or molten gold.* 

After the death of Eli, twenty years and seven months 
appear to have elapsed before the Hebrews had a stated 
place of worship, or made any attempt to free themselves 
from the oppression of the Philistines. It came to pass, 
while the ark abode at Kirjath-jearim, that the time was 
long ; for it was twenty years : and all the house of Israel 
lamented after the Lord.*f“ Samuel took advantage of this 
disposition in the popular mind, and assured his country- 
men that, if they would renounce their idolatrous practi- 
ces and cleave unto Jehovah, their arm would again be 
strengthened so as to be able to shake off the terror of the 
enemy. Having acceded to the condition proposed by 
the prophet, the tribes met together at Mizpeh to avow 
their penitence, and to implore the protection of their own 
God; pouring out water before the Lord, and fasting 
and praying according to the instructions of Samuel.| 


* Vid. Aristoph. Scholiast, in Acharn. art. 2. Spanheim in lavacrum 
Palladis, ct Saurin, Discours, xxiv, 

•f* 1 Samuel vii. 2. 

J 1 Samuel vii. 5, C. In the contrition displayed by the Israelites at 
Mi/pch, it is said, that “ they drew water and poured it before the Lord.” 
Usher thinks that this was a ligurative expression for an abundant Hood of 
tears wliich the penitent Hebrews shed on that occasion : ‘‘ abjectis omnibus 
idolis suis, Mizpa? convenerunt ; ibi aquam hausisse, id est, lachramatum 
rivos ex intimo fontc cordis eduxisse, et Domino dicuntur effudisse ; adhi- 
bito etiam fortasse, huic resipiscentia; significandte, externo elfusionis aquae 
symbolo exponendo ; quod de ipsorum tamen resipiscentium baptismo alii 
malunt accipere.” — Annaks^ p. 27. 

“ Others think,'* says Patrick, “ that they washed their bodies in water, 
signifying the purifying of their souls from the filthiness of sin : and others, 
(whicli Bochart thinks more probable) that water w^as poured on the ground, 
in token of the expiation of their sin, which they desired and hoped might be 
remembered no more : as water poured on the ground could no more be seen. 
Unto which they think a place in Job alludes ; “ Because thou shalt for- 
get thy misery, and remember it as waters that pass away.” But we no- 
where find any such rite as this among the Jews, either in ancient or later 
times, Fortunatus Sacchus is of opinion, that, as an altar was to be crccied 
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This movement among the Hebrews excited the jealousy 
of their conquerors, the lords of the Philistines, who im- 
mediately led against them a formidable army. The Is- 
raelites, trusting in Jehovah and in the wisdom of their 
prophet, ventured to engage their warlike enemy at Miz- 
peh ; and as the Philistines drew near to battle, the Lord 
thundered with a great thunder on that day upon the Phi- 
listines, and discomfited them; and they were smitten be- 
fore Israel. And the men of Israel went out of Mizpeh, 
and pursued the Philistines, and smote them, until they 
came under Bcth-car. So the Philistines were subdued, 
and they came no more into the coast of Israel : and the 
hand of the Lord was against the Philistines all the days 
of Samuel.* , 

Josephus describes, with a degree of minuteness that in- 
dicates at once a feeling of piety and of national triumph, 
the operation of the physical agents which were employed 
by the Almighty to discomfit the enemies of his people. 
Whatever share of belief may be due to the traditions 
which he has embodied in his history, there can be no 
doubt that the victory at Mizpch was most decisive and 
important ; for the Hebrews nut only recovered much of 
the territory w hich they had lost in the times of the earlier 
judges, but also impressed upon the Philistines such a 


to offbr sacrifice, they poured out water to cleanse the ground, that it might 
not be set up in an iiuj)iiie plat *. Constantine rEnipercur conjectures, that 
they poured out wafer in oken of joy, after they liad fasted and confessed 
their sins, as llicy were w >nt to do in the feast of Tabernacles. 

liut the most j)r()bai)le pinion is, that the water was poured out as a li- 
bation before (iod ; for tl ough the law of IVIoses does not enjoin any such 
observarice, ib.ere is yet lo positive prohibition of it ; and as the practice 
was common amt heathen nations, wc may not unreasonably believe that 
thellehrcwK some Lines adopted it. David acted from a religious, perhaps a 
superstitions feeli ig, “ when he poured out unto the Jvord,'* the water 
which tlie th.ree h .ve men in his army brouglit from the well of liethlehem 
at tlie risk of their lives. 

* 1 Sau.md vti. 11. — 1!1. 
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dread of their arms as prevented every attempt at inva- 
sion for a long scries of years. 

I have mentioned, in the Preliminary Dissertation, that 
archbishop Usher and some other chronologers omit en- 
tirely the twenty years and seventh months which intj^- 
vened between the capture of the ark and the battle which 
has just been described.* But no statement can be plains 
er than that which is made by the sacred writer in the 
seventh chapter of the first book of Samuel ; where he 
narrates that the ark was twenty years at Kirjath-jearim ; 
that the time was long ; and that all the house of Israel, 
in consequence, lamented after the Lord. Besides, if we 
do not admit that a period of nearly equal duration elapsed 
before the victory achieved by Samuel, we must allow that 
he guided the counsels of Israel and directed the motions 
of their army, when he was yet but a lad or even little 
more than a child. Eli was so old when the fate of his 
house was predicted to him, that his eyes had begun to 
wax dim, that he could not see ; whence it is by no means 
probable that many years passed away before the Divine 
threatening was fully realized. Samuel was in early child- 
hood when the word of the Lord was first addressed to 
him ; and even if we adopt the opinion of those who think 
that the high priest survived the painful revelation of God’s 
wrath against his house, not less than ten years, the age of 
the prophet would still be incompetent to the grave and 
responsible duties which devolved upon the judge of the 
twelve tribes. The hypothesis of Usher, therefore, is not 
only inconsistent with the inspired n cord and the narra- 
tive of Josephus ; it is also at variance with right reason, 
and the visual coursi* of providence and of human nature. 


Sccjxi^C' ITii, lr»3, ol ihis volume. 
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The government of the Hebrews continued twelve years 
under the presidency of Samuel ; at the end of which the 
people, intimidated probably by the warlike attitude of 
Nahash, prince of the Ammonites, intreated the prophet 
t^select for them a king, or captain of the host, to go out 
before them and fight their battles. The judge himself, 
who is supposed to have discharged occasionally the offices 
of the high priest, was in some degree disqualified for that 
appointment, so little in harmony with his more sacred 
calling. His sons had forfeited the good opinion of their 
countrymen ; for they walked not in the way of their fa- 
ther, but turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and 
perverted judgment.* Samuel, though displeased at the 
impious proposal, obtained permission to comply with it ; 
and accordingly, after pointing out to them, in no measur- 
ed language, the evils of monarchical rule, proceeded to 
gratify their desire by raising to the throne, Saul, the son 
of Kish, a Benjaniinite and a mighty man of power. 

The circumstances which accompanied the election of 
the Hebrew sovereign are narrated at length in the ninth 
and tenth chapters of the first book of Samuel. We there 
find that the elevation of Saul did not give universal satis- 
faction. His ability and family influence were thought 
unequal to the weighty duties of the kingly office. The 
disaffected, or, as they are called in Scripture, the sons of 
Belial, exclaimed, How shall this man save us ? And 
tliey despised him, and brought him no presents,^’ 

In these circumstances, the young king wisely sacrificed 
his personal feelings to the interests of his country. Being 
informed that the Ammonites had encamped against Ja- 
besh-gilead, and were pressing the siege of the place with 
the most ferocious intentions, he employed the power which 


1 Samuel viii. a. 
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was recently put into his hands by calling forth the mili- 
tary array of Israel and Judah. At the head of three hun- 
dred and thirty tiiousand men he advanced against Na- 
hash ; and falling upon his host in the morning watch^ he 
continued the slaughter until the heat of the day, when it 
came to pass, that they which remained were scattered, so 
that two of them were not left together.* 

This seasonable victory established the government of 
Saul over the Hebrew tribes. Resisting the instigation of 
those who were desirous that he should take revenge on 
the individuals who opposed his nomination as their sove- 
reign, he displayed such a degree of magnanimity and for- 
bearance as could not fail to excite the most flattering 
hopes respecting his future government. ‘‘ And the peo* 
pie said unto Samuel, Who is he that said. Shall Saul 
reign over us ? bring the men, that we may put them to 
death. And Saul said. There shall not a man be put to 
death this day ; for to-day the Lord hath wrought salva- 
tion in Israel.”-f- The prophet made haste to improve 
these favourable sentiments for the stability of the newly- 
erected throne. He said to the people, Let us go to 
Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. And all the peo- 
ple went to Gilgal ; and there they made Saul king be- 
fore the Lord in Gilgal ; and there they sacrificed sacri- 
fices of peace-offerings before the Lord ; and there Saul 
and all tlie men of Israel rejoiced greatly .’’J 

The event now mentioned put an end to the Hebrew 
commonwealth, which had subsisted from the days of Mo- 
ses. The dynasty of Saul, indeed, terminated in his own 
person, when, together with his three sons, he fell in bat- 
tle in the unfortunate field of mount Gilboa ; and from 


« l Samuel xi. 8, 11. 
X 1 Samuel xi. 14, 15. 


f 1 Samuel xi. 12, 13, 
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his death till the captivity of Judah, the children of Is- 
rael were ruled by kings descended from the house of 
David, the most distinguished of J ewish monarchs. But the 
history of the regal government belongs to a different part 
of this work ; and will be resumed after I shall have at- 
tempted, in the second volume, to give a connected view 
of the annals of those other nations of the East which were 
contemporary with the Hebrew judges. I cannot, how- 
ever, conclude the present section of my labour, without 
making a few reflections on the events and state of society 
which have just past under our notice. 

The Hebrews, at the early period of their history which 
has just passed before us, present themselves to our ob- 
servation as a people who were' still in one of the simplest 
forms of society, and whose institutions had not received 
any impress from the knowledge and arts which distinguish 
civilized life. They had emerged from the state of the 
wandering shepherd, and were about to assume the more 
improved habits of the agriculturist. Their civil govern- 
ment was closely modelled on the pattern of domestic rule 
which originally guided the affairs of each patriarch’s fam- 
ily, while they w ere yet following their herds in the deserts 
of Syria. Their laws, too, respecting property, were cal- 
culated to perpetuate that equality of condition which be- 
came the children of the same father, and upon which the 
foundations of their commonwealth were laid. We find 
no distinctions of rank among them but such as arose from 
age or office. Their magistrates were the elders of the , 
people, assisted by the Levites, who expounded the law 
•end enforced its sanctions ; and their leaders in war were 
the princes and heads of families, who were allowed to in- 
vite to a share in their command, any individual whose 
skill and courage promised success in the field of battle. 

The character and government of the judges withdraw 
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the attention of the reader from the ordinary course of 
human events, and fix it on the marvellous or supernatu- 
ral. These personages were raised up by the special pro- 
vidence of God, to discharge the duties of an office which 
the peculiar circumstances of his people from time to time 
rendered necessary : and the various gifts with which they 
were endowed, as they constituted the sole vocation to their 
high employment, so were they suited to the difficulties 
whicli they liad to overcome, and to the achievements which 
they were called to perform. The sanctity of their manners 
did not, indeed, in all cases correspond to the dignity of 
their station ; and the miracles which they wrought for the 
welfare of their country, did not always extend to personal 
restraint and the due subordination of the passions. 
Their military exploits were worthy of the highest admira- 
tion ; while, in some instances, their private conduct calls 
forth only our censure and regret. For examples of he- 
roism and bravery, we can with confidence look to Gideon, 
to Samson, and to Jephthah ; but there is not in their 
characters any thing besides that a father could recom- 
mend to the imitation of his son, or that a lover of order 
and pureness of living would wish to see adopted in mo- 
dern society. We observe, in the greater part of them, un- 
common and even Supernatural powers of body, as well as 
of mind, united with the gross manners and the fierce pas- 
sions of barbarians. We applaud their patriotism, admire 
their courage and talent in the field, and even share in 
the delight which accompanied their triumphs ; but when 
they return to their dwellings, we dare not inspect too nar- 
rowly the usages of their domestic day, nor examine iritb 
the indulgencies with which they sometimes thought pro- 
per to remunerate the toils and cares of their public life. 
IJivine Wisdom, stooping to the imperfection of liuman 
nature, employed the instruments which were best fitted 
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for the gracious ends which, by their means^ were about 
to be accomplished ; but it does not appear to have been 
intended that mankind should ever resort to the history of 
the Hebrew judges for lessons of morality or religion. 

It is in the department of theology that the children of 
Israel were raised above all the other nations of those 
early days. Their belief in the unity of the eternal Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth gives them a grand distinction in 
the ancient history of the East: for though their practice too 
frequently opposed their faith, they nevertheless preserved 
in their creed, as well as in the rites of their national wor- 
ship, that fundamental doctrine of all true religion. It is 
by no means improbable that the philosophers of Egypt 
and the priests of Chaldea taught, in their secret schbols, 
the same important dogma. In proportion as our know- 
ledge of oriental antiquity is extended, we see greater rea- 
son to believe that the unity of the Divine nature was 
maintained by learned men even at the remotest periods. 
But we perceive not, in the public religion of any ancient 
people besides the Hebrews, the avowal of this tenet, how 
essential soever it may appear to the establishment of the 
simplest faith that can take possession of the human mind. 
In the Mosaical system, the unity of God is not only 
brought forward as the prominent article of belief, but the 
severest punishment that it anywhere denounces is directed 
against the violation of those precepts which enjoin the ac- 
knowledgment and the worship of the one Jehovah. 

It has appeared, at the same time, that their notions of 
a future state and of the proper immortality of the human 
^ul were extremely obscure. The tenet of the metempsy- 
chosis had been engrafted upon the philosophy of Egypt 
before the period when Moses was admitted to become a 
sharer in its wisdom ; whence it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve, that his opinions respecting the thinking principle 
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in man were similar to those of his teachers, and conse« 
quently quite unsuitable for being made the basis of the 
sublime doctrine of future reward and punishment* On 
this account, as well perhaps as for others which cannot 
now be discovered, the assurance of retribution in the 
world to come was not used by the Divine lawgiver as the 
sanction of the moral and religious code which he confer* 
red upon the Jews. The doctrine of the metempsychosis 
can be distinctly traced in the theological notions of that 
people immediately after their return from Babylon ; and 
that it is not to be clearly found at an earlier period, is 
owing, I have no doubt, to the absence of all speculative 
works, by Hebrew writers, on the nature of mind and on 
the condition of man after death. That they believed in 
the separate existence of the soul, is evident from the con- 
duct of their first king when he consulted the witch of En- 
dor ; and every one knows that this belief, at the epoch in 
question, was a part of the system which, in all other coun« 
tries where it was held, taught men to expect, in new bo- 
dies, spirits which had formerly been occupied with the 
pursuits and pleasures of this lower world. 

In regard to natural science, or a knowledge of the pro- 
perties which distinguish material forms and of the laws 
by which their structure and succession are regulated, the 
history of the ancient Hebrews presents no facts that can 
enable us to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Their fes- 
tivals, which were restricted to certain seasons, would de- 
mand of them some slight acquaintance with the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and lead them to attempt such cal- 
culations respecting the sun’s course in the ecliptic, as 
would prevent the derangement of their religious calendar. 
Their use of bread and wine, too, proves that they were 
not ignorant of liie principles ofJ*ermentation : while tlieir 
armour and the statues of their gods, both molten and 
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carved, give evidence that they applied metals to the uses 
and ornament of life. 

During the long interval from Joshua to Saul, we see 
no means provided for the regular worship of God through- 
out the tribes of Israel. In peaceful times, no doubt, 
and as long as the ark continued at Shiloh, the festi- 
vals appointed by their inspired lawgiver were, we may 
presume, observed three times every year : and, indeed, 
the occurrence which took place at one of those solemni- 
ties after the defeat of the children of Benjamin, affords 
satisfactory evidence that the precepts of Moses, relative 
to the feasts of the Lord, were not altogether neglected. 
But in the times which immediately followed the death of 
Eli, the Ijoly seasons could not be accompanied with their 
appropriate celebrations. The symbol of the Divine Pre- 
sence was for some years either in the hands of the enemy 
or under the charge of a private individual ; and that the 
people did then not repair to it, in order to present their 
oblations before Jehovah, may be inferred from the obser- 
vation of tlie sacred writer, that while the ark abode at 
Kirjath-jearim, the time was long; for it was twenty 
years: and all the house of Israel lamented after the Lord.”* 
But, in addition to the stated sacrifices, there were other 
religious duties, prayer and the study of God’s word, for 
which we find not that any provision was made. The 
Sabbath was to the Hebrews a day of mere rest and ab- 
stinence from worldly pursuits ; and in the times of the 
judges they appear not yet to have built any of those 
proseucha?, or places of prayer, in which the more pious 
offered up their private devotions ; and which probably 
suggested, at a later period, the building of synagogues 
for divine worship and religious instruction at the end of 

—TP 

P 1 Samuel vii. 2. 
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every week. We may suppose that the JLevites would take 
care to preserve among the people some knowledge of the 
law in its religious as well as its civil enactments, and per- 
haps to instruct them in the principles of truth and equity. 
But for all this we have no other authority than mere con- 
jecture ; while, on the other hand, the incessant devia- 
tions of the tribes into the practices of idolatry give too 
much reason to suspect that all ranks of men were equally 
ignorant and careless. 

I have intentionally omitted the dates of the several 
events recorded in the foregoing narrative, as well as those 
at which the judges began and ended their respective ad- 
ministrations ; for though there may be good ground for 
establishing a general conclusion in regard to the length 
of the period which elapsed between the days of Joshua 
and those of Saul, we are assuredly not supplied with a 
chronology sufficiently accurate to enable us to fix with 
certainty the place of every event in the course of nearly 
five centuries. 

From the division of the land to the accession of the first 
Hebrew king there were, it is clear, four hundred and six- 
ty-two years ; for, from the first of these occurrences to 
the time of Samuel, the distance, according to St Paul, 
was four hundred and fifty years ; while, from the begin- 
ing of the prophet's rule to that of the sovereign whom he 
anointed, there intervened twelve years; the sum of which 
corresponds exactly with the gross amount just specified. 
If, then, to - - - - 4S2 

We add the period which preceded the division of the 
land, - - - - - 46 

And the re^^s of Sai4||^& D(jvid« - 80 

Witli the four first of Solomon’s, ^ - - 4 

The space from tiic exode to t^|^ foundation of the — 

temple will come out, as we formerly found, to 593 
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The only intermediate date on which we can rely with 
any confidence, is that which is mentioned by Jephthah 
in his negociation with the king of the Ammonites. He 
asserts that Israel had been in possession of the land, which 
the latter reclaimed, three hundred years and, according 
to the scheme of chronology which I have adopted, the 
length of time which had passed from the defeat of Sihon 
to the invasion of the Ammonites, is about three hundred 
and fifteen years ; a period not much at variance with the 
pid number used by the Gileadite, on an occasion, too, 
did not call for much precision in point of language. 
The chapter, then, which I now conclude^ embraces the 
history of four hundred and forty-four years ; beginning 
one: thousand five hundred and forty-three l^efdre the- birth 
of £h^st, and endiing orie thousand and ninety-nine before 
tl^ sam^ ' In reference to the age of the world, the pe- 
jriod*extends from three thousand eight hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, to four thousand three hundred and forty-two.-f- 


* Judges xi. 26. See likewise Numbers xxi. 25. 
i* See Preliniinary Dissertation, page 167. 
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